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The Education Building 


The dedication of the Education Building, 
Capitol Park, Harrisburg, November 4, 1931, 
marked the completion of the fourth of the five 
major buildings in the Capitol group designed 
fifteen years ago by the late Arnold W. Brun- 
ner, architect, New York. The State has so 
far expended $27,125,000 and plans an ad- 
ditional expenditure of $5,500,000 for the pro- 
posed fifth structure, the Finance Building. 

Capitol Park originally contained sixteen 
acres, but twenty-nine additional acres were 
purchased at a cost of $2,000,000. Changes in 
the park, its roadways and approaches, includ- 
ing the $4,000,000 Memorial Bridge, have made 
the cost of the existing buildings and their sur- 
roundings approximately $34,000,000, so that 
the group when finished will have cost $38,625,- 
000. 

The Education Building is one of the most 
beautiful and completely appointed education 
buildings in the country. The architecture is 
of the modified classic style, which shows the 
modern influence. The structure is five stories 
with a semi-circular projection which contains 
an auditorium, the Forum on the ground floor 
and offices above. 

There are several entrances. The main en- 
trance faces the beautiful open plaza which is 
being developed between the Capitol and the 
new Memorial Bridge. The front facade, very 
attractive in its massive proportions, stately 
lines, and imposing pillars, faces the land- 
scaped plaza. An especially interesting feature 
is the Hall of Fame which has been established 
on the cornice between the fourth and fifth 
floors. In the frieze extending around the 
building are carved the names of those prom- 
inent in the educational history of the State. It 
is fitting that they have been given an enduring 
monument in the handsome new educational 
structure. 

The following condensed data give some idea 
of the building, its size, equipment, and serv- 
iceability: 


1. The building was started July 1, 1929. 
Interior of Forum burned October .4, 
1930. Occupied September 16, 1931. 
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2. 


Length of building is 472 feet and great- 
est depth is 200 feet. Cost, approx- 
mately $5,500,000. 


. Perimeter of building approximates a 


fourth of a mile. It contains over 8 
acres of floor space, more than 250 rooms 
with approximately 70 offices on each of 
the three upper floors. The floor of the 
Forum, which is carpeted, is in excess of 
2000 square yards. 


. The first floor lobby and corridors are 


walled with Golden Vein Fomosa marble 
from Germany. 


. Levanto marble from Italy is used at the 


back of the information desk and for its 
base and trim. 


. Botticini marble from Italy is used in the 


corridors above the first floor. 


. Roman Travertine marble from Italy is 


used in the foyers to the Forum. 


. Blue Belge marble from Belgium is used 


in the floor and trim. 


. Red Numidian marble from Africa is 


used in the ticket booth in the Forum 
Lobby. 


. Light forest green marble from Vermont 


is used in the information desk in the 
main lobby. 


. Victoria pink Tennessee marble, dark 


cedar Tennessee marble, and Tennessee 
Tavernelle marble, all from Tennessee, 
are used in the floors. 


. In the floors and walls are concealed 38 


miles of conduit containing 114 miles of 
wire. The electric service is controlled 
by 36 distribution boards at convenient 
points about the building. Eight thou- 
sand lamps in 2800 light fixtures provide 
adequate lighting. Two thousand base- 
board outlets provide for fans, desk 
lamps,. electrical computing and dupli- 
cating machinery, and like equipment. 


. In the ceiling of the Forum more than 


1000 stars are represented, 365 of which 
are of crystal glass and can be illu- 
minated with some graduation of bril- 
liancy, according to the star’s magnitude. 
Thirteen of the first magnitude—300 
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watt, 32 of the second magnitude, 100 of 
the third magnitude, and 220 of the fourth 
magnitude. 

. The illuminated stars above the Forum 
ceiling are supplemented by indirect 
lighting, 110 lights being concealed above 
the sunburst. 

. Eighteen 500 watt flood lamps are 
placed above the 9 exits on the lower 
promenade, and 16 pedestal lamps are 
placed in front of the columns on the 
upper promenade. 

. The platform stage, 68 feet wide and 60 
feet deep, large enough to accommodate 
a full orchestra or chorus, has provision 
for the instalment of an organ. 

. In the rear of the stage, a sliding panel 
discloses a screen for picture projection, 
while at the rear of the Forum, by similar 
device, provision is made for an oper- 
ator’s booth. Back of the stage are com- 
plete accommodations and equipment for 
all possible activities of the Forum. 

. The seating capacity of the Forum is as 
follows: 


Orchestra seats ......... 376 
Lower circle seats 
Total 


Upper circle seats 


. Walls of lobby contain seven maps 
separated by seven chronological tables 
explaining their significance. Thirty 
thousand words are used in outlining 
the history of the world contained 
therein. 


. The maps on the Forum walls are ap- 
proximately 20 feet high and 35 feet 
long, the radius of the Forum is 110 feet, 
and the sunburst suspended from the 
center of the ceiling is more than 40 feet 
long. 

. Provision in Law and General Library 
for 900,000 volumes. The shelving in the 
Library is of metal totaling over 25 
miles in length. 

. There are thirty-five names of educators 
and statesmen, distinguished for out- 
standing contributions to education with- 
in the Commonwealth, appearing on the 
frieze of the building as follows: 


George W. Atherton Russell H. Conwell 
John Bartram Andrew G. Curtin 
J. George Becht John Dickinson 
Anthony Benezet Christopher Dock 
John A. Brashear Stephen C. Foster 
Samuel Breck Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas H. Burrowes Stephen Girard 
Andrew Carnegie Samuel Hamilton 
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Francis A. March 
John McMillan 
Lloyd Mifflin 

S. Weir Mitchell 
Ethelbert Nevin 
Francis Pastorius 
William Penn 
Joseph Pennel 
Joseph Priestly 
Joseph T. Rothrock 


Benjamin Rush 
Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Edgar Fahs Smith 
William Smith 
Thaddeus Stevens 
William Tennent 
Benjamin West 
James P. Wickersham 
George Wolf 


The Dedication 


If architecture is frozen music, it was most 
appropriate that music greeted the ears of the 
2500 schoolmen and schoolwomen of the State 
who packed the Forum on the afternoon of 
November 4, 1931, to witness the dedication of 
Pennsylvania’s most beautiful building — the 
New Education Building. The William Penn 
High School Orchestra, Harrisburg, under the 
leadership of William F. Froelich rendered the 
following program: 

Mazurka—Op. 68, No. 3 

Minuet and Trio from “G Minor 

Symphony” 

Triumphal March from “Aida” . 

James Noble Rule, State superintendent of 
public instruction, then stated the purpose, as 
follows: 

“We here today are dedicating a great build- 
ing to the cause of education. This structure 
is a collective manifestation of our spiritual 
aspirations. It is a commitment to public edu- 
cation as the chief business of a democracy. 
It is a pledge to the perpetuation of American 
ideals. 

“In the engrossing experience of living it 
is well for one, from time to time, to draw 
aside the curtain of routine and dwell upon: 
the achievements of mankind. In the record 
of those attainments are to be found the proper 
foundation of, and the inspiration for, our pres- 
ent endeavor. 

“Down through the ages has come an un- 
broken conflict in the soul of man between 
might and right. Since the dawn of civilization 
instinct and reason have battled for suprem- 
acy. From the councils of the primitive tribal 
chieftain to the legislative functions of present- 
day civil government, society has struggled to 
restrict and subordinate individual selfishness 
to the common good. Never, since the club of 
prehistoric days, has man, in science and in 
art, ceased in his attempt to master his en- 
vironment. Always, out of the commonplace 
and the accepted, has blossomed the concurrent, 
full-flowering idealism of soul and mind. 

“As an individual learns to live successfully 
from the experience of living, so society learns. 
Ever, that which is found to be good in the 
brief span of individual life has been preserved 
by tradition and record to the advantage of 
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continuing social life. The future development 
of the human race is best served by an intel- 
ligent interpretation of its past experience. 

“Within this building will be found the story 
of mankind. Here, through the centuries, one 
can trace in the rise and fall of nations the 
long, slow growing of self-determination and 
democracy. Here gathered is the excellence of 
men—conquest trophies of mind and soul— 
that one may view the ages gone and learn 
that of the past the spiritual alone endures. 

“The rush and turmoil of today leave too 
little time for meditation—for the weighing of 
values and the determination of essentials. In 
this materialistic age the growing complexity 
of life makes the maintenance of ethical poise 
increasingly difficult. Multiplying demands 
and thwarting exigencies make necessary a 
purposeful effort to this end, if cultural appre- 
ciations are to be preserved. Whatever monu- 
ment or occasion tends to direct attention to 
these values contributes to the cause of human 
betterment.” 


The Dedicatory Addresses 


We are pleased to present herewith the two 
addresses delivered on the afternoon of No- 
vember 4, 1931, by Gifford Pinchot, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
Commissioner of Education, New York, also 
the evening address by Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


THE STATE'S INTEREST IN ITS CHILDREN 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


_ “The welfare of the youth of this Common- 
wealth is the State’s supreme interest. The 
construction of this beautiful building, dedi- 
cated today to the cause of popular education, 
is a symbol and a pledge of this dominant 
interest of the State in the conservation of its 
most precious resources, the future citizens of 
the Commonwealth. This interest of the State 
in the welfare of its youth is one of its primary 
obligations; for it is upon popular education, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, that the 
State must depend for its supply of competent, 
loyal citizens and trained workers in the vari- 
ous occupations and professions. The perpetu- 
ity and progressive development of our Com- 
monwealth in all its various phases depends in 
large measure upon the maintenance of an effi- 
cient system of public education. The Minister 
of Education in England in the midst of the 
World War very aptly referred to education 
as ‘the debt eternal of maturity to childhood 
and youth.’ It is the first obligation of the 
State after proper provision has been made 
for the health and safety of all. 

“The mandate of the Constitution requires 
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that ‘the General Assembly shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools, wherein all 
the children of the Commonwealth above the 
age of six years may be educated.’ In accord- 
ance with this decree the department of public 
instruction is organized to function through 
five major bureaus, each under a deputy super- 
intendent, and in addition the teacher bureau, 
the State library and the State museum, three 
agencies that clear directly through the office 
of the superintendent of public instruction. 


“One needs only to refer to the three agen- 
cies last mentioned to be reminded of their 
fundamental importance in the general scheme 
of public education. One of the outstanding 
achievements in Pennsylvania legislative his- 
tory is the requirement that every school child 
shall have the benefit of a qualified teacher. 
This means that as a minimum requirement, 
elementary teachers shall show evidence of 
two years of professional preparation beyond 
high school graduation, and that high school 
teachers shall be the holders of a college de- 
gree. In support of this mandate of the law, 
Pennsylvania schools are now in charge of 
qualified teachers toward whose salaries the 
last General Assembly appropriated $56,000,000 
for the biennium 1931-1933, as compared with 
$38,803,246, the initial biennium of my first 
administration. 

“The State library has just moved into this 
beautiful building and will occupy the first two 
floors. Its rich store of priceless historical 
collections now mounting into the hundreds of 
thousands of volumes, makes it one of the 
greatest centers for research work in the Com- 
monwealth. 

“The State museum, likewise, occupies a 
leading place in its emphasis on all phases of 
visual education. The constant additions of 
rare historical material make it an increasing 
source of interest and value not only to the 
school children of Pennsylvania but to the 
adults as well. 

“Following out the functional type of organ- 
ization as set up by the superintendent of public 
instruction, one finds five groups of related 
responsibilities, each one seeking to coordi- 
nate the activities in the particular field it 
represents in such a way as to render the 
maximum of service. 

“The first group known as the bureau of 
school administration is concerned primarily 
with problems growing out of the administra- 
tion of schools in local districts. Its activities, 
whereby many thousands of dollars are saved 
by boards of school directors, center in the 
interpretation of school law; in general super- 
vision over the financial accounting of some 
2,587 school districts; in the approval of all 
claims for State reimbursement in support of 
teachers’ salaries, the transportation of school 
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children, and various other forms of educa- 
tional development; in the proper accounting 
of all children of school age, including the tak- 
ing of the school census and the enforcement of 
the attendance laws; in the approval of all 
plans for the erection of school buildings, and 
the enforcement of law with respect to school 
building standards in order that the youth in 
Pennsylvania may be housed in comfortable 
classrooms and that sanitary conditions may 
prevail; and lastly in the problems associated 
with the administration of the rural schools, 
with special reference to giving help to local 
school districts in their efforts to increase 
efficiency through consolidation projects. 

“The examination and issuance of profes- 
sional credentials to some 90,000 persons an- 
nually occupy the attention of the second group 
called the bureau of examining and licensing. 
These licenses are granted under the general 
direction of fourteen professional examining 
boards and cover fields of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, optometry, osteopathy, osteopathic 
surgery, nursing, undertaking, public account- 
ancy, veterinary surgery, surveying and pro- 
fessional engineering, real estate brokering, 
architects, and the barber trade. The depart- 


ment of public instruction serves as a central 
agency whose function is primarily to enforce 
standards of the various professions and occu- 
pations, and to protect the public from viola- 


tions of the law with respect to these several 
fields. 

“The annual publication of lists of licensed 
or qualified professional men and women has 
served as a valuable protective measure both 
to the public and to the professions. These lists 
give the public definite knowledge as to those 
who are licensed and a warning against those 
who may not be registered. 

“In addition to these duties are the evalua- 
tion cf all sorts of credentials including those 
from foreign countries, the inspection and ac- 
creditment of private secondary schools, and 
the conducting of the examinations for the 
various types of scholarships issued under di- 
rection of the State. 

“The development of a sound program of vo- 
cational education in Pennsylvania is the major 
project undertaken by the third group known as 
the vocational bureau. This is a practical age. 
The State in conjunction with the Federal 
Government has encouraged the organization of 
courses of instruction and training that look 
primarily toward the vocations. These courses 
have been sponsored in the fields of agricul- 
ture, home economics, and in some sixty dif- 
ferent trades, through all-day, part-time, and 
continuation school courses. Vocational train- 
ing along scientific lines and good business 
methods is being provided for the agricultural 
industry in 220 rural communities, courses in 
home economics reach thousands of girls and 
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women, while the industrial arts pupils number 
tens of thousands of aspiring youth who ask 
but the opportunity to prepare themselves to 
do well some part of the world’s work. 

“A fourth group designated the bureau of 
finance and statistical research covers the two 
fields of budget control and research activities 
of the department. There has much publicity 
been given during recent years to the increas- 
ing amounts of money expended in support 
of education. The $43,000,000 appropriated by 
the General Assembly of 1921 to assist in ad- 
vancing various types of education in Pennsyl- 
vania under the direction of local educational 
authorities has grown in one decade to $93,- 
000,000. Such a statement may seem to indi- 
cate that a limit to expenditures for education 
must soon be reached, or that money thus ex- 
pended assumes an importance not justified 
by the public interest. A study of the figures 
compiled by responsible fiscal agencies, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that only a small frac- 
tion of the economic power and capital of the 
State finds itself invested in the various fields 
of public education and that the public is de- 
manding from year to year a constantly in- 
creasing service. To coordinate and exercise 
reasonable controls over all agencies involved 
in the formulation of the biennial budget, in- 
cluding moneys necessary for assistance in the 
operation of the public schools, teachers col- 
leges, and other State-owned and State-aided 
institutions, are the purposes for which this 
bureau has been created. 

“An additional responsibility covers the 
whole field of statistical research. There is 
perhaps no branch of education today that is 
more fertile of possibilities than that of re- 
search. Mankind is no longer satisfied with 
uncertain knowledge. Leadership in education 
can make little headway if promoted on an 
unscientific basis. Hence, State departments 
of education in increasing numbers are giving 
more and more attention to this phase of ad- 
ministration, including the preparation of in- 
formation as a basis for the determination of 
department policies and for assistance to the 
general public. 

“The final group of coordinated responsi- 
bilities is known as the curriculum bureau, 
which is concerned with all problems asso- 
ciated with the development of the curriculum. 
In short it is organized for leadership in the 
preparation of subject matter for instruction 
in both the elementary and secondary schools 
of the Commonwealth. Under the provision of 
the school law this includes the subjects of 
English, spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, the history of the United States 
and of Pennsylvania, civics, including loyalty 
to the State and National Government, train- 
ing in safety first methods, and the humane 
treatment of birds and animals, health, includ- 
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ing physical training and physiology, music, 
art, the effect of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics upon the human system, the 
prevention of tuberculosis, and such other sub- 
jects as may be designated or approved by the 
State Council of Education. 


“In this brief review of the educational activ- 
ities of the various departments of the State 
government an effort has been made to indicate 
the interest and obligation of the State in 
laying the foundation for an efficient citizen- 
ship on the part of its youth. With the great 
outlay of money and increasing demands made 
upon the government to assume larger re- 
sponsibilities, the query naturally follows, are 
the contributions of the schools and various 
other educational agencies such as to justify 
this investment on the part of the government ? 
In short, are the dividends satisfactory? In 
the preparation of an answer it must be kept 
in mind that the returns of education are in 
considerable measure intangible and therefore 
difficult to measure in an objective way. One 
might select a few outstanding leaders in a 
community and refer to them to justify the 
demands on the taxpayers, but this would give 
little light. The schools must touch the lives 
of everyone and in some way transform each 
individual’s limitations into qualities that 
bring enrichment not only to himself but to 
the community as well. The farmer, the 
butcher, the baker, the mail carrier, the police- 
man, the street car conductor, the employee at 
the mill, the clerk in the store, the rising young 
business man, all are products of the kind of 
education furnished to them, just as are the 
youth who are destined for executive and 
managerial positions and for the professions. 
Through these people, each rendering a service 
to his community in proportion to his talents, 
the schools and other educational agencies 
contribute just as certainly as do the achieve- 
ments of those who are found in the upper 
levels of employment. Citizens alert of mind, 
clean of body, and courageous in the discharge 
of their civic duties are the desirable products 
of education. These are some of the returns 
that are assured to a State for the investment 
it has made in education. 

“In any measure of educational achievement 
Pennsylvania occupies a leading place. Her 
1,902,373 pupils in the public schools, 265,421 
in private schools, 10,284 in teachers’ colleges, 
and 59,211 full-time students in other colleges 
and universities, plus all others not identified 
with institutions, make an army of more than 
two millions of youth in public and private 
schools and in higher institutions of learning 
in Pennsylvania who are living witnesses of 
our faith in a system of popular education ad- 
ministered by the government in the interest 
of all the children of all the people. 

“And so, on this day when we dedicate this 
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great shrine to education, may we consecrate 
curselves anew to carry forward the torch of 
learning and civic righteousness to the end that 
the coming generations of Pennsylvania youth 
may exemplify by their lives a type of citizen- 
ship rooted in intelligence and dedicated to an 
exaltation of all that is best in the advance- 
ment of a great Commonwealth.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SCALES THE HEIGHTS 
FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


Commissioner of Education, N. Y. 


““Pennsylvania has scaled the educational 
heights!’ Such must be our first thought on 
this day of rejoicing. As we look about us, 
every evidence would seem to indicate this 
‘consummation devoutly to be wished.’ The 
vision of a complete state system of free edu- 
cation, adapted to the individuality and needs 
of all, which was foreshadowed by the Fathers 
nearly a century ago, would seem at length 
to have been fulfilled. Today there is scarcely 
a place within the borders of the Keystone 
Commonwealth where any boy or girl can fail 
to obtain all the training that he or she is 
capable of using. Justice reigns and equal 
opportunities exist for all. Those who have 
been handicapped by nature, economic condi- 
tions, or foreign birth, here find all necessary 
facilities and encouragement to overcome these 
obstacles imposed by Fate. Progressive train- 
ing for the profession is evidenced by the teach- 
ers of the State. The pedagogical forces are 
led by the most skillful of supervisory and ad- 
ministrative officers, and, in turn, the hosts of 
education are directed in every portion of the 
terrain by a disciplined strategic staff at head- 
quarters. 

“Finally, as a triumphal monument to all 
the educational victories of the century, we are 
today dedicating at the Capital one of the 
finest structures in America, stately and at- 
tractive in its exterior design, beautiful and 
intriguing in the symbolism of its interior, 
and most modern, convenient, and effective in 
all its appointments and equipment. On the 
walls of the floors above us, forming part of 
the decorative scheme, is Pennsylvania’s Hall 
of Fame. There are recorded the names of the 
great men whose noble deeds have contributed 
to the educational and cultural advancement 
of the State. In this spacious and ornate audi- 
torium, where we are today gathered for the 
celebration, is displayed a like memorial. 
Through the sculptured doors and the mural 
paintings are revealed to the eyes of all the 
place of Pennsylvania in the universe and the 
part she has played in civilization. 

“Nothing could be more significant, then, 
than the present ceremony. But by no means 
should it be held that Pennsylvania has reached 
its educational summit. Such a conclusion 
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would be tantamount to declaring that this 
vigorous State has ceased to grow, whereas she 
is more keenly alive and more active today than 
ever before. Nor has the path of progress 
blazed through the educational history of the 
State ever been direct and uniform. It has 
always been winding and gradual, and the 
summit has constantly moved away as the as- 
cent has proceeded. Parnassus is not reached 
at a bound, nor has the progress of the Key- 
stone State been continuous or complete. In 
fact, the development of Pennsylvania’s school 
system is not unlike a climb over one of her 
rough mountain roads. In the beginning the 
educational rise is rapid, but this is soon fol- 
lowed by a period of travel along a level pla- 
teau until progress upward begins again. Such 
an alternation of ascending slopes and even 
planes is then oft repeated. 


“In this fashion the evolution of public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania has previously passed 
through three well-defined stages of history, 
distinguished by the services first of Thaddeus 
Stevens, then of Thomas H. Burrowes, and 
finally of James Pyle Wickersham. Each of 
these epochs has marked a new height of at- 
tainment, and has then been followed by a 
period of marching along the plateau. Almost 
one hundred years ago the system of public 
education began under the enthusiastic leader- 
ship of Stevens. Strictly speaking, his con- 
tribution was not that of creator, but rather of 
savior of the common school system. The pub- 
lic education bill was introduced in 1834 by 
Samuel Breck, and the largest factor in its 
passage was furnished by the trenchant utter- 
ances and ardent support of the great State 
executive, George Wolf. Governor Wolf sacri- 
ficed his political career to keep the law on the 
statute books, but it was in grave danger of 
repeal the following year. It was then that 
Thaddeus Stevens arose from his seat in the 
legislature and blazed forth with his famous 
speech, closing with this burst of oratory: 

“ ‘Let all who would sustain the char- 
acter of philanthropist sustain this law. 
Those who would add thereto the glory of 
the hero can acquire it here, for in the 
present state of feeling in Pennsylvania, I 
am willing to admit that but little less 
dangerous to the public man are the war- 
club and battle-axe of savage ignorance 
than to Lion-Hearted Richard was the keen 
scimeter of the Saracen. * * * He who 
would oppose the law either through in- 
ability to comprehend the advantages of 
general education or from unwillingness 
to bestow them on all fellow-citizens, even 
to the lowest and poorest, or from dread 
of popular vengeance, seems to me to want 
either the head of the philosopher, the 
heart of the philanthropist, or the nerve 
of the hero.’ 
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“The overwhelming vote of approval that 
sprang from this eloquent speech established 
public education in Pennsylvania forever and 
gave rise to the first or Pioneer Period. Then 
followed a plateau in development, distin- 
guished only for material expansion, until 
Thomas H. Burrowes became the first State 
superintendent and bent all his energies toward 
explaining and popularizing the new school 
law. He united and stirred the friends of edu- 
cation to action. He formed teachers’ asso- 
ciations for the State and the localities, advo- 
cated training institutions and high schools in 
season and out, and wrote the great school law 
of 1854, which provided for an increased school 
term, a State course of study, and a system of 
close supervision. 


“This Period of Popularization led by Bur- 
rowes was followed once more by a long pla- 
teau, but after the Civil War, while Pennsyl- 
vania was gaining a new lease of financial, 
civic, and intellectual life, James Pyle Wicker- 
sham appeared on the scene and for a score 
of years dominated the educational stage. His 
leadership was a natural fruitage of vigorous 
personality, gigantic intellect, broad education, 
and long experience. His equal in any walk 
of life has seldom been found in America. 
Through him ensued a Period of Promotion, 
which witnessed the greatest developments in 
education that Pennsylvania has known prior 
to the present epoch. The State school fund 
was trebled, more schoolhouses were built in 
one year than previously in any ten years, sal- 
aries were markedly increased, and teachers of 
far better training appeared. The school term 
extended itself by nearly a month, grading and 
supervision were immensely strengthened, pro- 
fessional instruction in normal schools and 
teachers’ institutes was brought to a high de- 
gree of efficiency, while universal efforts were 
put forth to provide secondary, higher, and 
technical education for all who wished it. 
The change in public sentiment that had taken 
place since Thaddeus Stevens led his forlorn 
hope is summarized in Wickersham’s optimis- 
tic declaration: 

“Once convince the people that it is to 
their interest, their honor, and their glory 
to have good schools, and the victory is 
won.’ 

“By the close of this third or Promotion 
Period the old Keystone State had come to be 
recognized as a leader in the great work of 
public education throughout the country. Then 
for a generation ensued another period of 
bivouac along the plateau. Doubtless this was 
inevitable. After so rapid an ascent the Com- 
monwealth may have felt that it needed to 
catch its breath. Despite great leaders in those 
days, such as the vigorous Z. X. Snyder, the 
beloved David J. Waller, Jr. (still spared to 
us), and the scholarly and understanding 
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Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania was no 
longer found to be storming the heights. Con- 
siderable progress in material lines and in the 
acquisition of ideals appears to have been made, 
but the fact remains that other states were 
climbing much faster. Ernest Holland’s rev- 
elation of conditions in the once famous nor- 
mal schools—the fountain sources of all ad- 
vancement—was both unpalatable and alarm- 
ing, while the Ayres index scale in 1918 showed 
Pennsylvania to be twenty-first among the 
states of the Union in educational attainment. 


“But a dozen years ago a sudden awaken- 
ing occurred. Once more the educational 
heights came to be essayed under a series of 
vigorous leaders—Thomas E. Finegan, J. 
George Becht, Francis B. Haas, John A. H. 
Keith, and James N. Rule. Except the last 
named and recently appointed generalissimo, 
to whom everyone today wishes sound health 
and the greatest success, all of these effective 
leaders have within this brief period been vis- 
ited by death, either physical or official. These 
casualties do seem most tragic and untimely, 
but so sound has been the organization and so 
substantial the support, that even such demor- 
alizing changes in leadership have not been 
able to halt the advance. As far as this fourth 


period in Pennsylvania history has proceeded 
no great slackening in the ascent is yet visible, 


and the efforts put forth have been striking in 
their vigor and enlightenment. At the present 
time no state of the Union is making more 
rapid progress in education than Pennsylvania. 
Were Leonard Ayres to record once more the 
educational standing of American common- 
wealths, the name of the Keystone State might 
be classed with Abou Ben Adhem’s and ‘lead 
all the rest.’ 

“During these dozen epoch-making years the 
total appropriations available for public 
schools have been trebled, and it can no longer 
be truthfully said, as it was by Robert M. 
Haig at the outset of this period, ‘educationally 
speaking, Pennsylvania is a slacker.’ A busi- 
ness bureau for uniform financial accounting 
has been organized. This constructive devel- 
opment, which was unsparingly ridiculed when 
first suggested in 1919, has been most effective 
in assisting school districts to raise the neces- 
sary funds and to secure full value for all 
moneys spent. Likewise on the material side, 
a revolutionary change has been wrought in 
the planning, designing, and construction of 
school buildings. The small rural schools have 
been rapidly disappearing and their places 
taken by larger buildings similar to those in 
urban districts. Entirely outside of the large 
cities, over three hundred million dollars has 
been expended for schoolhouses, and the heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, and sanitation have 
passed out of the period of the Dark Ages. At- 
tendance at the schools has increased nearly 
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ten per cent, despite more stringent regula- 
tions concerning enumeration, and this has 
been achieved not by the tactics of a policeman 
but by a patient, sympathetic study and anal- 
ysis of the causes keeping a child out of school. 
Nearly a month has on the average been added 
to the school year. 

“These material advantages are objective 
and easy to estimate. More conspicuous are 
the changes that have taken place during the 
last dozen years in the significant intellectual 
and spiritual aspects of education. But these 
we have neither the eloquence nor the time 
even to mention, much less to describe. Suffice 
it, rather, that the altered attitude toward the 
various phases of elementary, secondary, 
higher, professional, special, and extension edu- 
cation, and toward libraries, visual instruc- 
tion, health and physical education, and edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, can be lik- 
ened only to the new interpretation of the uni- 
verse introduced by Copernicus. An even 
closer comparison with this Copernican revo- 
lution is to be found in the recent installation 
of the Ten-Year Program and the enthusiastic 
response following the appointment of the Com- 
mission for the Study of Educational Prob- 
lems in Pennsylvania. The composition of this 
committee of educational leaders has never 
been excelled, probably never before equaled, 
by any investigating group, and augurs com- 
plete success for the State’s forward-looking 
efforts. The mere suggestion of such a project, 
dealing with the discovery and solution of all 
existing personnel, program, and administra- 
tive problems, would have seemed like reaching 
for the moon and would have been scoffed at 
and quickly eschewed in Pennsylvania but a 
dozen years since. 

“Nothing can more clearly indicate what a 
complete transformation has taken place in 
Pennsylvania education than this deliberate 
planning for the future and this advanced atti- 
tude toward the constant evolution and the in- 
creasing complexity of educational problems. 
In her approach to the summit the Grand Old 
Commonwealth has, we have seen, passed 
through three epochs of history—Pioneering, 
Popularization, and Promotion. Now for 
twelve years has been dawning for her that 
fourth and greatest era yet known—the stage 
of Science, the period of Professionalization. 
But the inauguration of this epoch of scientific 
approach and professionalization of teaching by 
no means indicates that the heights of educa- 
tion have been attained. In the upward march 
many peaks have been and will yet be reached, 
but the heights will continually be found re- 
ceding. The constant struggle thus encoun- 
tered must ever typify the expansion of our 
vision and furnish us with joy and inspiration. 

“Such then, my friends, is the meaning that 
underlies the dedication of this Temple of Edu- 
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cation today. As one who has spent many of 
the happiest years of his life in the service of 
Pennsylvania’s far-famed university and has 
been a constant friend of the efficient leaders 
and the innumerable schoolmen who have made 
this enormous achievement possible, I offer my 
heartiest congratulations and those of New 
York to the historic State of Pennsylvania 
upon the erection of this milestone in the course 
of her educational progress.” 


The Evening Session 


The evening session, November 4, of the dedi- 
catory exercises was a fitting culmination of 
those exercises. The audience as it assembled 
was greeted with a delightful prelude by the 
John Harris High School Orchestra of Harris- 
burg. James N. Rule, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, presented to the assemblage 
David J. Waller, superintendent of public in- 
struction in Pennsylvania from 1890 to 1893. 
He then presented Thomas E. Finegan, super- 
intendent of public instruction from 1919 to 
1923. 

Doctor Finegan responded with an apprecia- 
tion of the vision, courage, and determination 
of all those who had contributed to the formu- 
lating of the basic principles of education and 
a wisely planned State program of education 
for Pennsylvania. He pointed to the erection 
of the Education Building as one of the fea- 
tures of the program as formulated twelve 
years ago. 

Doctor Finegan paused to pay tribute to a 
group of participants in the program whose 
passing has tinged the pleasure of the present 
occasion with a note of sadness. He referred 
to Provost Smith of the University of Penn- 
sylvania as one who understood youth, to Doc- 
tor Becht and Doctor Keith as having given 
all they had to the cause of education, and to 
Doctor Davidson, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
schools, as “That warm-hearted, emotional 
man, humanly sympathetic with girls and boys, 
whose knowledge and work have been felt 
throughout the nation.” 

Doctor Finegan contrasted education which 
seeks to give prestige and influence with edu- 
cation that aims to become a great instru- 
ment of service, the influence of which shall 
be felt throughout the State. He compared 
the major objectives of worth-while education 
with those of successful business. He stated 
that even if business has as its major objec- 
tives, first, to give service, and second, to yield 
returns from its investments, so education that 
is worth while must have as its first objective 
to give service, and as its second objective to 
yield returns to the State for the money in- 
vested in the name of education. He quoted 
that Governor of Pennsylvania, who, at the 
Education Congress twelve years ago, ex- 
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pressed the hope that the people would under- 
stand that the money spent for education is 
not an expenditure, but an investment with 
definite returns. 

Doctor Finegan paid tribute to William 
Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Rush, and 
Thaddeus Stevens for having formulated the 
basic principles of education. He referred to 
Franklin’s contribution as the philosophy of 
contentment, which sets forth that to be happy 
and contented one must be healthy, and that 
a healthy body results from exercise in youth. 
He recalled a statement of Benjamin Rush 
which was to the effect that boys and girls like 
to express themselves through the things they 
mold with their hands. 

In answer to the timeworn question, “Is lan- 
guage basic?” Doctor Finegan quoted an ob- 
servation of Franklin, “I would not impose 
Latin or Greek or modern languages upon 
youth, but I would not deny those who have a 
desire for these languages.” 

In closing, Doctor Finegan paid a word of 
respect to Governor Sproul, who twelve years 
ago had the vision and the courage to carry 
through a program of education, even under 
criticism of expenditure. He offered congratu- 
lations to Governor Fisher and Governor Pin- 
chot, who have had the vision, the courage, and 
the determination to carry through the pro- 
gram to its present success. 

Following the response of Doctor Finegan, 
the superintendent of public instruction called 
attention to the fact that John A. H. Keith, 
together with Governor Fisher, laid the cor- 
nerstone of the Education Building. He sum- 
moned those assembled to stand in silent 
tribute to Doctor Keith. 

Doctor Rule then presented Francis B. Haas, 
the third of the former superintendents of 
public instruction present, after which he 
turned the formal program of the evening 
over to Doctor Haas as presiding officer. 

Dr. Haas spoke: 

“Tt is a great privilege and a great honor 
to preside at this session which concludes the 
dedicatory exercises of our educational home, 
and which continues the Annual Education 
Congress under the auspices of the department 
of public instruction. Each year these confer- 
ences have served to bring together the friends 
of education in Pennsylvania, to offer an op- 
portunity for exchange of thought, for the 
development of mutual respect, and for the ini- 
tiation of projects directly affecting the wel-— 
fare of the schools. This year the Congress 
considers the advancement of Doctor Rule’s 
State-wide study of education under the theme, 
‘Pennsylvania’s Ten-Year Plan of Educational 
Development.’ 

“The first number on our program is pe- 
culiarly fitting at this time. We have the 
pleasure of hearing a recital by a high school 
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orchestra bearing the name of one of Penn- 
sylvania’s worthy pioneers, and at the same 
time we have the privilege of participating in 
an able demonstration under the leadership of 
Ulna F. Goodall of the possibilities of a project 
in pupil cooperation in a democratic school 
system.” 

The recital numbers presented by the John 
Harris High School Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Ulna F. Goodall, were: 

Rakoczy March from “Damnation 

of Faust” 
Andante from “Surprise 
Symphony” 

Bourree in G Minor 

At the conclusion of the recital, there fol- 
lowed an unannounced pause in the program, 
during which the assemblage had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the unique lighting effects 
obtainable in the Forum. To speak of these 
manifestations as lighting effects seems pro- 
saic; they might well be termed the poetry of 
light. Following this display of lighting ef- 
fects, Doctor Haas continued: 

“Distinguished Guests and Friends of Edu- 
cation :— 

“It is our privilege to be participating in a 
series of events of great significance to the 
friends of Education in Pennsylvania. These 
dedicatory exercises bequeath to our State an 
educational home worthy of the place of this 
important function in a great Commonwealth. 
It is likewise fitting and significant that as 
this great building is being dedicated to the 
cause of education, it is being consecrated to 
its purpose by the inauguration of a project 
to review, to restate, and to vision a plan which 
aims to provide continuous progessive educa- 
tional opportunity to the end that the equity 
of the citizens of Pennsylvania in the life of 
our democracy be not abridged or destroyed. 
Of paramount importance and meaning is the 
fact that this plan conceived by our superin- 
tendent and supported by our Governor orients 
itself into a great movement inspired and sup- 
ported by our National leaders. 

“When Doctor Rule began to make plans for 
the Ten-Year Study Program one of his first 
moves was to consult William J. Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education. Doctor 
Cooper is giving the full support of the Office 
of Education. Mr. Deffenbaugh, chief, division 
of American school systems, was assigned by 
the Commissioner as associate director. The 
Office of Education is, therefore, rendering 
valuable service directly to the schools of Penn- 
sylvania, both through active participation in 
cur studies, and through consultative. service. 
Doctor Wilbur, we want you to know that we 
appreciate this splendid service from the Office 
of Education. Doctor Cooper was to have had 
a part in the Congress. He cannot be here 
because of serious illness. We should like to 
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have you take back to him word from his Penn- 
sylvania friends, and say to him that we hope 
for his speedy and complete recovery. 

“Looking Forward in Education, the topic 
chosen for the closing address on this dedica- 
tory program bears directly on the theme of 
the Congress. National leadership in this field 
is shown in at least two great projects now 
under way. The National Advisory Committee 
on Education was organized in May, 1929, to 
inaugurate a study of the relations of the Na- 
tional Government to education. Following a 
preliminary conference in November, 1930, the 
White House Conference to study and measure 
the health and happiness of the childhood of 
the Nation met at Washington. 

“It is my privilege and honor to present this 
evening to the friends of education in Penn- 
sylvania, the educator primarily responsible for 
the inauguration of these great national move- 
ments—his experience, training, and broad hu- 
man sympathy qualifies him to speak with 
authority. Distinguished in the field of medical 
service, president of a great university, a leader 
in the field of social service and in the conser- 
vation of child life, the sponsor for education 
in the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States—our distinguished guest, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Honorable Ray Lyman 
Wilbur.” 


SOME EDUCATIONAL BLUEPRINTS 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


“The American public school system is the 
outstanding achievement of democracy. From 
fitful and scattered beginnings it has developed 
that firm structure upon which the stability 
of our country depends. At periods its growth 
seemed to be haphazard but now things are 
no longer allowed just to grow in education; 
they are inspired to happen by the guidance 
of careful experts. 

“Let us ask ourselves just what we are driv- 
ing at from the standpoint of the United States 
in emphasizing education. Our Republic guides 
its course by decisions made at the polls where 
the actual count determines the issue. We call 
this rule by majority. Certainly, in a Nation 
built up in the phenomenal way ours has been, 
safety for our kind of civilization rests upon 
the choices made both as to men, ideas, and 
ideals by individual citizens. While in our 
Republic representatives are supposed to make 
decisions after being selected, nevertheless 
more and more we are working in terms of the 
majority. Such procedures as the initiative 
and the referendum indicate our willingness 
to accept the mass judgment of our people. 
With the constant changes necessary in our 
viewpoints, with the developments going on 
about us, both at home and in the world abroad, 
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informed citizens are requisite for safety. - 
From the standpoint of the Nation, we need 
interested and informed patriotic citizens who 
know how to cooperate in the intricate tasks 
of government, of economic life, and of social 
life. Majorities can be wrong, but unless we 
are willing to accept the results of majority 
rule we run the risk of tyranny by minorities. 
Acceptance of our faith in majority rule is 
based upon our confidence-in the combined 
judgment of our citizens. This must neces- 
sarily be based upon their capacity to under- 
stand the affairs of government. All new move- 
ments, and these are necessary all of the time 
for growth, must come from a minority, which 
will make it its business to develop a majority 
in order to put a new plan into action. In 
our conception of majority rule we must always 
remember that majorities can not determine 
facts; they can only record impressions and 
opinions. Education gives our citizens appre- 
ciation of facts and makes it possible for them 
to keep political decisions in their proper arena. 
To try to decide facts by majority decisions 
is not only ridiculous, but it will be proved so, 
for facts have a way of demonstrating them- 
selves, 

“What are we driving at in education from 
the standpoint of the individual? We want 
self-sustaining persons who with maturity will 
become responsible for the building up of 


families, who will add to the accumulated 
wealth built by labor, which becomes a posses- 


sion of the Nation. We want to develop 
patriotism, idealism, and above all to have in- 
dividuals who will fit into the life as it is about 
them and be ready for it as it is to be with 
the constant changes taking place. The indi- 
vidual must be trained with the idea that his 
values will be brought out so that he will find 
a place to do his share. The gestation period 
of the citizen has increased for professional 
work. The gestation period of the physician 
becomes about twenty-five years while that of 
the teacher becomes about twenty-one. At the 
same time, for the individual we want to pro- 
vide more than the opportunity to work; we 
want him to be happy, have recreation, to em- 
ploy his leisure time well, and to have those 
individuals who have unique capacities develop 
them for the benefit of all. We must particu- 
larly seek out those who question what is going 
on and who ask why. It is from them that 
we will get our advances, and they, too, will 
stop to some extent those emotional sweeps and 
control through prejudices that are the bane 
of a mass civilization. 

“How shall we face the common task of meet- 
ing the aims of our country and also those of 
assisting the individual? 

“It has already been decided that if we are 
to have self-reliant, dependable, honest citizens 
of character, capable of team play, we must 
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train our youth accordingly. It becomes a 
matter of relative importance. We accept the 
need of good roads, adequate police force, clean 
streets, garbage disposal, and the proper rela- 
tions of man to man, and man to property, as 
worked out in government. We are willing to 
provide the necessary expenses to bring these 
about. It is true that in our subdivisions of 
land we have too many units and have placed 
too large a burden upon the land in carrying 
out these procedures. The reason for this is 
the increase in our wants. When we have wide- 
spread education and public health measures 
and put in compulsory laws requiring children 
to attend school, we have increased.the burden 
of the taxpayer. For the most part, our whole 
process in education has been to add more taxes 
for each new thing, rather than to make econo- 
mies in established procedures and expenses. 
The result of this has been that we are now 
up to the point where we must get our full 
value for all of the public money that is spent. 

“There is no doubt that the task of education 
has on the whole been well carried out, but our 
recent census shows us that illiteracy is preva- 
lent in every State. There are large gaps in 
the working of our educational machinery. Our 
methods of education have undoubtedly been 
inadequate. Certainly, in the education of the 
Indians and in the education of the Filipinos, 
the end result has not been all that could have 
been achieved. We have not reached a final 
stage. We need research in every field. Our 
educational workers have gone far beyond the 
public in the adoption of newer methods of 
handling youth. We are up against Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen in the majority of the school boards 
throughout the United States and he is apt to 
have a traditional attitude of suspicion regard- 
ing any new procedure in education. This is 
unfortunate at a period when great changes 
are due, in fact overdue. We have new paths 
to follow. Our children must meet new needs. 
For many individuals, no time can be wasted; 
their margins are too small. Every lick must 
count. They must be developed in accordance 
with their capacities, not in accordance with 
some set plan based upon opinion or prejudice. 

“There is less worship of the curriculum than 
in former years. Certainly it is a dishearten- 
ing business to build curricula. They are got- 
ten together with difficulty, but they will never 
be up-to-date and never complete. If viewed 
as temporary working programs, they are ef- 
fective in organization, but when they are 
rigidly held to as a series of slow locks, grad- 
ually lifting the students to higher levels, they 
engulf the poorer student and leave the better 
student dry and sterile. We want no uniform 
patterns. 

“We can now no longer look at education as 
a term which expresses the whole picture of 
the training of American youth. Health, edu- 
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cation, and recreation now go hand in hand. 
A school system without health and recreation 
provisions can not be classified as modern. In- 
stead of thinking of education as information 
in this or that, we now think of it as oppor- 
tunity for this boy and that girl to grow in 
capacity, knowledge, mental and _ physical 
strength, toward adult citizenship. New con- 
ceptions of organizations have grown with 
great rapidity. The junior high school, the 
junior college, the college and university, and 
professional schools come in at the top of our 
educational scheme. We sieve out various 
groups of students all along the line, based 
upon their mental interest and capacities. We 
have been able to keep an open road for prac- 
tically every boy or girl of real ability to go 
as far as he can. Putting all of our children 
into school has made it necessary for us to 
work out adaptable plans for them. 


“The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection indicated our failures 
in connection with handicapped children and 
exceptional children. We need to specialize 
upon our best students. If the energy that 
has been put in some places upon the backward 
student had been put upon the best students, 
it would have been of greater advantage to 
us all. 


“We are in the greatest need of experts and 
those who are willing to work on and on and 
who know the most about all sorts of subjects. 
Education is the only method we have for un- 
covering this type of mind. Pennsylvania must 
have a very considerable body of boys and 
girls of finer capacities. These should be dis- 
covered, unfolded, and developed, not only be- 
cause of the importance to the State, but also 
to that of the Nation. One of our greatest de- 
fects in the public school system is the premium 
put on docility. The boy or girl who does the 
assigned tasks in a docile way is apt to get 
the teacher’s interest and reward. Those who 
are less docile or of more inquiring mind, who 
have little respect for authority but accept the 
stern authority of facts, are the most apt to 
lead us forward. We must discriminate and 
choose the boy who is interested in the length 
of the hind leg of a cricket, as a good boy to 
watch. Most of us are more or less blind to 
the things about us. It is the boy or girl who 
gets back to the base line, who seeks causes, 
who should have the inspiring influence of the 
teacher. Training in prejudices is the bane 
of this republic. 


“Pennsylvania must look out for the inter- 
ests of the boy who is interested in what he 
thinks about things, instead of remembering 
what someone else says. Our greatest need is 
the development of personality, the preserva- 
tion of human dignity, and more spirituality. 
The training of the brain is like sharpening 
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a knife. If the material is good, we can sharpen 
it as well as we can without any knowledge of 
what it is going to cut. Our training is to 
prepare it to cut right. We can not change the 
quality of the steel but we can give an edge 
appropriate to the quality of the steel so that 
it will do its work. We must be willing to 
scrap ruthlessly wherever it is needed. There 
is a tendency on the part of those who have 
reached college grade to seem to want to keep 
static. But by the time a student is a junior 
he is hard-boiled, and when a man becomes an 
alumnus he is even worse; he is a petrified con- 
servative. All that a pupil has is his time. 
If we waste his time in the school or elsewhere, 
we are wasting life. We must make the most 
out of life, whether it is of the handicapped 
or that of the competent, for each must live 
carrying along a properly proportioned load 
if civilization and our democracy are to be a 
success. We want training toward cooperation, 
but we also want individual action and a sense 
of responsibility. The rise in the general level 
that has been brought about by the school 
makes it more vital than ever to care for the 
exceptional. Some must be followers if there 
are to be leaders, and without leaders there can 
be no advance. 


“One can not help sympathizing with the 
child brought up under the conditions that 
have become so common in most of our cities. 
The boy or girl in much of America’s past had 
freedom—freedom of the fields and of the open 
air. Sometimes in the city as I watch the city 
dog on a leash coming out of his apartment 
home, I think of the old dogs of the pioneer 
and of their freedom to roam, and wonder if 
we, like the city dog, are not in danger of be- 
coming leash animals. Our social mechanism 
works a little too accurately and a little too 
true. Our education should not make our chil- 
dren mere pawns in the game, but should turn 
them out of variable quality in accordance with 
their abilities. 


“There never was a time when there was a 
greater need for education than when we’re 
in a mess because of lack of understanding of 
things about us. We can stand a few bumps 
in the highway, but we can’t stand the effect 
on youth of a policy of educational retrench- 
ment. One of your duties here is to see that 
the state increases the opportunities to the 
child even though it is hard to do so. 


“What we do in our public schools with our 
children determines what our Nation shall be. 
In spite of temporary economic difficulties, it 
is no time for back tracking in education. It 
is more vital for us to have better education 
and more of it to protect us from our own ig- 
norance and follies. Men are children but once 
and during that period the grown-up can at 
least afford opportunity to the child.” 
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Conclusion 


After these impressive ceremonies and ad- 
dresses during which those present rededicated 
themselves to the education of the children and 
the youth of the Commonwealth, James Noble 
Rule, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the creator of an Era of Good Feeling in 
Pennsylvania, appropriately brought the ded- 
icatory exercises to a close, as follows: 

“Here, within the confines of the Forum, 
surrounded by the story of mankind, beneath 
the blue canopy of the heavens, one finds his 
true perspective. Here, the designer, with 
swift execution, draws aside the curtain, and 
boldly affronts the vanity of man with the chal- 
lenge of infinity. 

“Below is the inquiring, finite mind of man; 
above is suspended the gorgeous Sunburst—a 
seeming benediction on mankind—a pledge 
divine that they who seek the truth shall find 
salvation through enlightenment. 

“Within the varied story of mankind, from 
savage state to present civilization, one always 
finds religion. Since the birth of reason man 


has lived, sustained and soothed by an abiding | 


faith in the supernatural—in some veiled pur- 
pose and good—subservient to convictions not 
explained, but conscious of a treasured pact 
between himself and his Maker. From these 
has come the culture which is ours. 

“To teachers there is given: that high priv- 
ilege of service to humanity. In each, as guide 
and counsellor of children and of men, a sacred 
trust imposes. Rare duties those which mark 
the fate of fellowmen and carve the destiny of 
nations. To them remains the weighing of 
the values of the past. On them depends the 
charting of the future. 

“May their petition be for guidance in their 
task, for clearness of vision and for strength of 
purpose, for the wisdom to see that in that past 
the material has crumbled and gone, and that 
all that remains is the ideal fostered in the 
social consciousness of men. 

“Then, from this building may we learn to 
build and from its beauty cherish loveliness. 
From this observance may we realize the vital 
value of our cultural heritage, that we, cus- 
todians of the qualities of souls, be faithful to 
that trust, and in the dedication of this building, 
rededicate ourselves to education—to the chil- 
dren of this Commonwealth, that by our teach- 
ing we shall safeguard and foster the spiritual 
vitality of our race.” 
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Educational Program of the 
American School of the Air 


The American School of the Air is being 
broadcast this year over seventy-three stations 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
programs for December to be presented from 
2:30 to 3:00 p. m. (E. S. T.) include: 
December 1—Russia, Old and New (geography 

and music) Upper grades and high schools. 
Madame Pirie-Beyea and native music 
December 2—Whistling Boy (art appreciation) 
For junior and senior high schools. Henry 
Turner Bailey 
December 3—A Trip to the Country (primary 
music) Songs by Dorothy Gordon 
Snow White and Rose Red (Children’s play 
acted by children) 

December 4—Commercial Art by Rose O’Neil. 
Vocational guidance for high schools 
December 7—Peter Stuyvesant (history 

drama) For upper grades and high schools 
December 8—Russian Music (geography and 
music) For upper grades and high schools 
December 9—Russlan and Ludmilla (literature 
drama) Grades 5 and 6 
December 10—lIndian Legends (intermediate 
music) Grades 5 and 6 
The Sun and Its Family (elementary 
science) Grades 5 and 6 
December 11—Civil Service by Gov. Campbell, 
Pres. Civil Service Commission. For high 
schools 
December 14—Jacques Marquette (history 
drama) Upper grades and high schools 
December 15—Gathering Folk Music in France 
(geography and music) Dorothy Gordon 
December 16—Appeal to the Great Spirit (art 
appreciation) Henry Turner Bailey 
December 17—Trip to Toyland (primary 
music) Dorothy Gordon 
Little Tin Soldier (Children’s play acted 
by children) 
December 18—Agriculture by U. S. Secretary 
Hyde. Vocational guidance for high 
schools. 





A large measure of the value of an assistant 
superintendent hinges on the amount of au- 
thority he is given or the amount of work he 
can accomplish without specific instruction.— 
James L. McCrory. 
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Mount Saint Joseph College 
Department of Education 


The department of education at Mount Saint 
Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
offers two important services in the training 
of students for the teaching profession: sane 
theory and wide practical experiences. 

The department aims, first, to build up a 
workable teaching philosophy by a series of 
basic courses that lay a solid foundation of 
theory and technique as evolved by the great 
educators of the past, and by the more recent 
developments. Courses in the history, the 
technique, the methods of education as well as 
in the problems of administration, testing, and 
child study furnish a comprehensive and thor- 
ough grounding. The college library has avail- 
able a wide selection of educational readings 
both old and new, while a close contact is made 
with the leading educational institutions of 
the country as well as with State educational 
departments for the latest current thought— 
and requirements in the field. The department 
has adopted as a policy the encouragment of 
prospective teachers to look upon teaching as 
a definite profession, to strive for a health of 
body and mind that will stand the demands 
of the work, and to cultivate a scholarship that 
sees values as well as facts. The general train- 
ing is supplemented by special attention to the 
particular needs, problems, and interests of 
each individual student. The department de- 
sires not to produce type teachers, but to dis- 
cover and develop personalities to the best 
interests of themselves and the profession. 

The education department of Mount Saint 
Joseph College is fortunately situated for giv- 
ing numerous opportunities for practical teach- 
ing experiences. Cordial relations exist be- 
tween the college and the secondary school 
administrations of the city, which give students 
opportunity to observe teachers in service, and 
to do actual teaching themselves in the splendid 
modern public and Catholic high schools of 
the city itself, and several excellent suburban 
institutions. The varied types of organization 
and teaching procedure observed, from the 
most formal to the most experimental, open 
the way for highly valuable reports and keen 
critical discussions at the regular meetings of 
the student teachers, both in the class groups 
and in the Student Teachers’ Club gatherings. 
Opportunity is given also for visiting some of 
the latest type buildings and inspecting the 
equipment and organization of these modern 
plants. Students have the means of meeting 
much more than the requirements set by the 
Pennsylvania State department of public in- 
struction for obtaining a teaching certificate. 

As a result of this twofold training, the 
student-teacher graduates of the college obtain 
without examination the Pennsylvania college 
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provisional certificate which enables them to 
teach, in any junior or senior high school of 
the State, subjects in which they have eighteen 
hours of credit. They also meet the require- 
ments of the state of New Jersey, while New 
York and almost all the other states by re- 
ciprocal arrangement recognize the certificate 
as valid license to teach. The education depart- 
ment of the college endeavors to keep in touch, 
in so far as possible, with the vacancies that 
may occur, and to recommend graduates for 
positions they are prepared to fill. A student 
can, therefore, acquire, from the first principles 
to the actual license to teach, a complete pro- 
fessional training. 





The Curious Kiddies 


National advertisers complain that tens of 
thousands of dollars are wasted annually upon 
school children who at the request of their 
teachers clip every coupon in certain assigned 
magazines. “You will get a great many beau- 
tiful advertising booklets and folders,” one 


teacher is quoted as having told her fifth-grade 


class. While the good will thus resulting to 


national advertisers must in most cases be very 
small from a commercial point of view, yet 
most of them would willingly send the descrip- 
tive booklets and folders requested providing 


the expenditure could be limited only to the 
amount of postage and cost of literature in- 
volved, since the child of today is a potential 
prospect of tomorrow. 

The situation, however, becomes more serious 
when inquiries are followed up by either field 
representatives or by dealers. Here is a defi- 
nite waste of much valuable time to say nothing 
about the gas which is burned in making such 
personal calls. Many instances are reported 
where a field representative has traveled from 
twenty-five to one hundred miles or more to 
find that what he thought was an excellent list 
of prospects were only members of some ele- 
mentary teachers’ class in English. To meet 
this situation many national advertisers now 
request on their reply coupon the age and occu- 
pation of the inquirer. If a public-school 
teacher desires her pupils to answer advertise- 
ments for the purpose of having them receive 
“a big mail” or for any purpose other than 
that which the advertiser intended, she 
should insist upon the children’s filling out the 
coupon with reference to age and occupation 
so that the advertiser may know who his pros- 
pect is and thus save himself the useless ex- 
penditure of sending a personal representative 
in such cases. This is only business courtesy. 





Children should never be punished for errors 
of judgment but only for errors of intentions, 
—Florence E. Bamberger. 





Lifted By Our Own Boot Straps 


WILLIAM McANDREW 
East Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 


“Hello,” says the American over the tele- 
phone, also other nations, except the English. 
They use the politer “Are you there?” I’d 
like to use whichever salutation you prefer if 
I can reach the good folks I talked with 
through the medium of this magazine last 
month and the month before. 

I was running through the interesting and 
gratifying course taken by medicine, teaching, 
and other professions to raise their right to 
respect and actual increase of it. I was re- 
minding you of the satisfaction of teaching 
to your children the large principles of re- 
spectable vocation and especially the basis of 
the profession of education. 

Your boys and girls are much interested in 
business. May I suggest that you use this 
state of mind as an invitation to give them 
the enheartening truth about the large prin- 
ciple of service which, as in the ministry, in 
teaching, and in other professions, is making 
business respectable. You know of the Ro- 
tary Club, the Kiwanis, the Lions, and similar 
sets. Says the Rotary declaration: “The one 
in business must first be an ethical man, wish- 
ing no success that is not founded on the 
highest justice and morality.” The American 
Chamber of Commerce has as Principle Num- 
ber Ten: “Integrity, fair dealing, efficient 
service, mutual benefit, are the foundations of 
business.” 

This is an amazing advancement for an oc- 
cupation that only a few years ago had for 
its motto “caveat emptor,” meaning “it is the 
customer’s responsibility to keep from being 
cheated.” Another maxim was, “Business is 
business,” which meant business is not honesty, 
fairness, or desire to benefit any one other than 
the seller; business is just business—making 
all that is possible. Now, teach your boys and 
girls that the leaders in business are pledging 
themselves to give generous service for every 
dollar they get. You are sure to come against 
a doubt that business is not mostly for making 
money. Oh, very well, all the more reason to 
urge your children to become teachers and so 
be free of the danger of getting rich. For it 
is the glory of teaching that the most of its 
movement is from within outward. That is 
one of the marks of a pure profession—gen- 
eral welfare, not personal gain. If you hesi- 
tate about crowding the educational profession 
because there are now more teachers than 
places, you may think of this: that if only the 
professionally minded were in teachers’ posi- 
tions and the careless, self-seeking check- 


chasers were out of it, there would be demand 
for all the real teachers available. These are 
the folks that have learned that though a man 
doéth well to himself, though he waxeth rich 
and the glory of his house increaseth, when 
he dieth glory shall not descend after him. 
He shall be like the beasts that perish. He 
that saveth his own life shall lose it. 

You will be guessing that I am preaching. 
You wili be guessing right. What I am com- 
ing to is this, that as members of a profession 
we are obligated to have what is demanded in 
the inscription over the gates of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: “The Will to Work for Man- 
kind.” 


Praised by the President 


All the professions in their declarations of 
principles say that character is to be kept high 
by every practitioner. You could do worse than 
give your children as an exercise in penmanship 
and English what the head man in the White 
House says about the people who constitute 
our profession: “The teacher is a public char- 
acter, his (her) life is an open book. His 
office, like that of a minister of religion, de- 
mands a standard of character above the aver- 
age. How rarely does a teacher fall below 
that standard? How seldom does a teacher 
figure in the sensational headlines? It is truly 
remarkable that an army of eight hundred 
thousand so well behaves itself. It implies a 
wealth of character to achieve such a record.” 

All the writers I have read upon what con- 
stitutes a profession say its practitioners 
possess a high degree of learning and skill. 
“Even the business man,” says the National 
Chamber of Commerce, “must be educated to 
thorough and specitic knowledge by unceasing 
study.” Teach your children that teaching is 
a profession because its members, like the 
lawyer, merchant, and engineer, are unceas- 
ingly studying the improving growth of edu- 
cative processes. These people, like the doc- 
tors, subscribe to professional journals and 
study them; they have professional magazines 
published by their own organizations. The 
teacher has a professional library. Five hun- 
dred seventy-five books a year, not counting 
professional periodicals, are printed. So says 
the Enoch-Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
Somebody is studying them. It can’t be that 
only the school boards are the readers of these. 
Teachers, like other professionals, are keeping 
up with the times. They go by thousands to 
the colleges every summer. Tell ‘the children 
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this and ask them to impart it to their fathers. 
Inform the boys and girls how teaching has 
been changed from a simple job into which one 
could be born and is now a science, surer than 
medicine, much more likely to get results than 
a lawsuit. If 50 per cent of all teaching were 
failure as is the case with legal actions, there 
would be cause enough to laugh, or to weep, 
at our claims to be a profession. 

But, tell the children, the professional teacher 
knows her stuff. 

She can bring children in three years far- 
ther in ability to read and speak than I 
reached in six. She leads them to the power to 
write so legibly and beautifully that it is tak- 
ing the high schools and colleges longer and 
longer to destroy the habit. 

She has changed spelling from a gift of God 
to an intelligent use of the dictionary. 

By hahituating children to determine in every 
arithmetic task: what is to be found, what 
are the partial operations, how are their re- 
sults to be combined, what terms are to desig- 
nate the answer, whether when it comes it is 
absurd or probable; by habituating every boy 
or girl to prove every operation as real workers 
with figures outside of school always do, the 
teacher is giving every child the satisfaction 
of absolute correctness all the time and is not 
creating a distaste for arithmetic by the child’s 
lack of confidence. 

Professional teachers have standardized for 
schools every activity which aims at definite 
skill. 

Instead of killing the appreciative pleasure 
of the art and recreative activities these peo- 
ple have increased it. 

They have provided schemes of increasing 
accuracy for finding out what a child needs and 
how well he is getting it. 

They have banished “covering the sub- 
ject,” “the clan as a whole,” and “the average 
child” and substituted, where needed, enough 
attention to the real John and Mary, enor- 
mously to save what used to be great wastes 
of their energy. 

They have analyzed school subjects into 
units and outlined the proceeding to secure the 
mastery of each. 

The teacher of professional grade knows the 
measure of each child and of herself. 

If you ask her, “What per cent of the chil- 
dren in your grade can you fit for promotion?” 
she knows the answer. “My record for the 
past three years has been 40 out of 41, all of 
40, 36 out of 38, or whatever it is.” 

American elementary teachers in amazing 
numbers, high-school teachers in quantities 
not to be despised, have so changed teaching 
from mere busy-work to predictable and actu- 
ally measured success; they have so seriously 


and professionally addressed themselves to the . 


science of the practice, that who knows but 
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that this professional spirit of teaching may 
get into the usage of universities, and that 
those there commonly called professors may 
become professional? Teach that to your 
young hopefuls. 


Can't Rise Far Alone 


The last of the means I’ll mention, by which 
the doctor, lawyer, and other workers have 
gained respect for their profession, is asso- 
ciation. ; 

They all have their organizations. These 
keep general welfare, high ideals, codes of con- 
duct, progress in learning, gain in skill, alive 
in the minds of the members. You ought to 
inform your children about teachers’ associa- 
tions. Just before or after you attend one 
of these meetings is a prime time to tell the 
boys and girls what these gatherings do. You 
can show how the progress of education is pre- 
sented by specialists in particular lines. Espe- 
cially the children should be taught how small 
it is for a teacher to dodge membership. She 
gets the benefits for which others work, while 
she is a slacker. You can interest the children 
by showing how the fine professional spirit 
is manifesting itself at conventions. Tell 
them how it was that many teachers neglected 
the meetings so as to go to the department 
stores or the movies, how some used to loaf in 
the entrance, or whisper through the speeches, 
how the managers used to have to put on lots 
of amusement, music, etc., to attract teachers 
to their own meetings, how the profession is 
growing up and not needing so much pap as 
used to be thought necessary. See whether 
you can get any bright child to explain why 
teachers at such meetings left the front seats 
empty, chilling the speakers while the audience 
sought obscure back benches under the gallery 
and every meeting was opened by the dismal 
plea: “Will those in the rear please come 
forward?” Tell the boys to ask their fathers 
whether they ever heard of a medical con- 
vention or a prize-fight opened with the ex- 
hortation, “Will those in the rear please come - 
forward?” Tell ’em te-chers now fill up the 
front. 

Don’t forget to inform your lads and lassies 
that the professionalizing of teaching has 
made a wonderful change in the teachers them- 
selves. Show them that respect for one’s busi- 
ness engenders respect for oneself and that 
self-respect begins to show itself in one’s face, 
carriage, conversation, and clothes. Tell them 
that many of the men and most of the women 
now in this profession are good to look at and 
well worth knowing. Tell them that whole 
cities like Sacramento, Grand Rapids, Cincin- 
nati, and Johnstown, surely hundreds of others, 
now have as teachers the best appearing, most 
interesting people in town. Tell them that 

(Turn to page 249) 
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The Pittsburgh Convention 


President M. S. Bentz and the Executive 
Council of our Association have devoted a 
great deal of thought to the arrangements for 
the Pittsburgh convention, December 28 to 30, 
1931, and have agreed to the following time 
schedule: 


Monday, December 28 
7:30 p. m. House of Delegates, Audi- 
torium, Schenley High School 
Tuesday, December 29 
9:00 a. m. Departments, 
2:00 p. m. Departments, 
4:00 p. m. Inspection of Exhibits, 
morial Hall 
House of Delegates, Schenley 
High School 
General Session, 
Hall 


Schenley High 
Schenley High 
Me- 


4:30 p. m. 


7:30 p. m. Memorial 
10:00 p. m. 
Hotel 


Wednesday, December 30 _ 

9:00 a. m. Sections and Round Tables, 
Schenley High School 
General Session, Memorial 
Hall 
General 
Hall 


The themes for the Convention are: 
1. Education for Citizenship 
2. Improvement of Rural Schools 


2:00 p. m. 


7:30 p. m. Session, Memorial 


The speakers already secured are: 


Thomas Alexander, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University, Ohio 

A. S. Bauersfeld, Chicago, Ill. 

M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

Harriett M. Chase, Washington, D. C. 

William L. Connor, Cleveland, Ohio 

Tensard De Wolf, Box 418, Pittsburgh 

Florence Hale, Augusta, Me. 

Harry Jacobs, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edna R. Lotz, University of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Esther McGinnis, Washington, D. C. 

Hughes Mearns, New York University, N. Y. 

Joy E. Morgan, Washington, D. C. 

H. M. Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 

Anna Y. Reed, New York University, N. Y. 

J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio 

James N. Rule, Harrisburg 

Louise Stanley, Washington, D. C. 

Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 


Informal Reception, Schenley 


A. Leo Weil, Pittsburgh 

B. H. Whitbeck, University of Wisconsin 

Music for the convention will be in charge 
of Will Earhart, director of music, Pittsburgh 
public schools, and George A. Bryan, pres- 
ident of the P.S.E.A. department of music. 

A general committee on local arrangements 
of five appointed by Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of Pittsburgh schools, and thirteen 
committees appointed by him guarantee the 
success of the convention. 

Hotels conveniently located in the Schenley 
district are: The Schenley, Webster Hall, and 
The Fairfax. 

Meeting Places 


Memorial Hall—General Sessions, Registra- 
tion, and Commercial Exhibits 

Schenley High School—House of Delegates and 
High School Sections 

Frick Training School—Elementary School 
Sections 

Connelley Trade School—Vocational Depart- 
ment and Sections 

Carnegie Institute of . Technology—Pennsy]l- 
vania School Press Association 

School for the Blind—Department and Round 

Table 
Registration 


General registration will be conducted 
throughout the convention in Memorial Hall, 
directly across the street from the Hotel Schen- 
ley. Every member should register (no fee if 
dues are paid) and receive a name badge and 
an official program. 

Official delegates, if reported to P.S.E.A. 
Headquarters by December 26, will receive 
credentials and railroad identification certifi- 
cate by mail. Official delegates may register 
and receive delegate badge (blue) and official 
program, as follows: 

Up to 6:00 p. m., Monday, Dec. 28—Memorial 

Hall 
After 6:00 p. m., Monday, Dec. 28—Schenley 
High School 


The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Monday evening at 7:30 o’clock, 
Auditorium, Schenley High School. Official 
delegates should register during the day so as 
to be ready for certification by the committee 
on credentials as soon as the House of Dele- 
gates convenes. The officers particularly re- 
quest the cooperation of official delegates in 
order to prevent a jam and consequent annoy- 
ance in the Schenley High School in the even- 
ing. 
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Housing 


Delegates, alternates, members, and friends 
desiring hotel accommodations for the con- 
vention should write Associate Superintendent 
R. M. Sherrard, chairman of committee on ho- 
tels, Administration Building, Bellefield Ave- 
nue at Forbes St., Pittsburgh. 


Commercial Exhibits 


The Executive Council and the Pittsburgh 
committee on commercial exhibits, E. G. Mil- 
ler, chairman, have arranged an ideal set-up 
for these exhibits in the corridors of Memorial 
Hall where registration and the general ses- 
sions will be held. Floor plans showing exact 
locations of exhibit tables with dimensions and 
prices may be secured from H. E. Gayman, as- 
sistant executive secretary, P.S.E.A. head- 


quarters, 400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg. 


House of Delegates 


Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof). and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary to P.S.E.A. Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge (blue) 
which will admit him to the House of Dele- 
gates, the latter will enable him to purchase a 
round-trip railroad ticket for a fare and a half. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Monday evening, December 28, 
at 7:30 o’clock in the auditorium of the Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh. Delegates will be 
seated by counties on the main floor. Other 
members of the Association may sit in the gal- 
lery and witness the proceedings of the House 
of Delegates. Every delegate should attend the 
first meeting. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 


Monday, December 28 
12:00 m.—Luncheon meeting, Executive 
Council, P.S.E.A., Schenley 

Hotel 
9:00 p. m—The Associated Science 
Groups invite science teachers 
and their friends to a social 
meeting at Carnegie Union, 
8rd Floor, Administration 
Building, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (just off More- 

wood Avenue) 

-Tuesday, December 29 
7:15 a. m—Phi Sigma Pi, Kappa Phi 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi 
Lambda Theta Breakfast, Web- 
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ster Hall. Price, $0.75. Speak- 
er, Joy E. Morgan. Theodore 
A. §S. Siedle, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
m.—In and About Pittsburgh Music 
Supervisors Club Luncheon, 
Cathedral Mansions Coffee 
Shoppe. Price, $0.75. Mrs. 
Sara M. Herbert, 1426 North 
St. Clair Street, Pittsburgh 
m.—Grove City College Alumni 
Luncheon, Webster Hall. Price, 
$0.75. R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City 
m.—Department of Vocational 
Education Luncheon, C. B. Con- 
nelley Trade School. Price, 
$0.80. John A. Ingram, 
Brookline School, Pittsburgh 
m.—Kindergarten - Primary De- 
partment Luncheon. Make 
reservations through Ella 
Ruth Boyce, Director of Kin- 
dergartens, Administration 
Building, Pittsburgh (The 
place and the price have not 
yet been determined) 
m.—Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Alumni Dinner, Hotel 
Schenley. Price, $1.50. Mail 
reservations to John D. Beatty, 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh 
m.—Past Presidents Dinner, Belle- 
field Girls Trade School. Price, 
$1.00. Charles S. Davis, Steel- 
ton 
m.—Special Education Dinner, Ho- 
tel Schenley (Library and Sun- 
parlor). Price, $2.00. Pauline 
McQuillen, Franklin School, 
Pittsburgh 
m.—Clarion State Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni Dinner, Hotel 
Schenley (French Room). 
Price, $2.25. Dean Conner, 
Connelley Trade School, Pitts- 
burgh 
Wednesday, December 30 
12:15 p. m.—Alumni of Allegheny College 
Luncheon, Kaufmann’s Dining 
Room. Frederick G. Henke, 
Allegheny College, Meadville 
12:15 p. m.—Vocational Guidance Lunch- 
eon, Faculty Room, University 
Club. G. D. Whitney, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
12:15 p. m.—Hi-Y Dinner for Principals 
and Superintendents, arranged 
by Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, 
Calder Bldg., Harrisburg. 
French Room, Hotel Schenley 
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Railroad Rates 


The Central Passenger Association and the 
Trunk Line Association have authorized re- 
duced fares on the round trip identification- 
certificate plan for the State convention of the 
P.S.E.A. at Pittsburgh, December 28-30, 1931, 
from all points in Pennsylvania. Identification 
certificates, good for members of the Associa- 
tion and dependent members of their families, 
may be had by addressing P.S.E.A. Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Note the following conditions: 


Rate—Fare and one-half for the round trip 
Dates of sale—December 24 to 30, inclusive 


Return limit—30 days in addition to date 
of sale 


Route—Same route in both directions or 
via diverse routes, that is, going via 
one regular ticketing route and return- 
ing via another regular ticketing route 


Validation—At regular railroad ticket 
offices in Pittsburgh 


Minimum fare—$1.00 for the round trip 


Neglect—No adjustment of fare can be 
made for anyone who neglects to se- 
cure from P.S.E.A. Headquarters, in 
advance, the railroad Identification 
Certificate and to purchase a round- 
trip ticket. 





Pennsylvania School Press Association 
Exhibit at Pittsburgh 


To focus the criticism of school publications 
upon certain definite objectives, to give recog- 
nition to meritorious work of school publica- 
tions, and to set standards for the improvement 
of school publications—these are the purposes 
of the second annual contest of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, the official 
student press group of the State. 

Awards for the contest, which closed Novem- 
ber 16, will be made at the final meeting of 
the P. S. P. A. conference, to be held at Pitts- 
burgh, December 28 and 29, in the Fine 
Arts Building of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The program for the conference 
is printed on page 244. Another feature of this 
session will be an exhibit of scholastic publica- 
tion work in Pennsylvania. 

Schools which desire to exhibit their publi- 
cations may follow the following rules in pre- 
paring material: 

1. Select perfect copies of the best issues of 

your publication 

2. Mount on dark gray, dark green, or pref- 

erably black cards, 22 by 28 inches, at- 
tractive cuts, interesting cartoons, special 
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humor sections, verse, editorials, feature, 
sports or human interest stories, all 
unique illustrative material 
. Mail copies and selections to Pittsburgh 
at once 
. If you are a prize-winning publication in 
any national contest of the year, state this 
fact in a letter, naming the contest and the 
rating 
Mail all exhibits, flat, to 
Miss Mary Anderson 
Perry High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mark all material sent, For Exhibit 

Returns from P.S.P.A. questionnaire post- 
cards sent out in the spring reveal some inter- 
esting facts. Of 1203 mailed, 462 were re- 
turned, 300 schools reporting the issuance of 
one or more publications, with 157 having none. 
One hundred twenty-three institutions of 
learning put out more than one publication. 
In 79 schools, publication work is scheduled in 
the school program in part, while 21 make it 
entirely curricular, and 80 do not schedule it 
at all. 

Students are given recognition by 113 period- 
icals, while 53 refuse it. Such recognition 
takes the form of academic credit, honor points, 
medals, or other special awards. 

Close study of the data listed indicates much 
work ahead for the P.S.P.A., which plans a 
publication in every school, with every publi- 
cation a living growth of the school. 





Visit to the H. J. Heinz Company 


The H. J. Heinz Company, Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Pittsburgh, cordially invites the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association to take a 
trip through its plant to see the 57 Varieties. 
A part of the plan will be to serve a special 
luncheon to the party, so it may suit the con- 
venience of the members to go at the noon 
recess. The invitation includes the delegates, 
their wives, and friends. 

Arrangements are being made to make this 
visit on Tuesday, December 29, 1931. 





Debate Coaches to Submit Questions 


Debate coaches of Pennsylvania high schools 
are requested to submit three questions which 
in their opinion would be best for high school 
debating leagues throughout the nation during 
the school year 1932-33. Such questions should 
be sent at once to C. Stanton Belfour, secretary, 
Pennsylvania Forensic League, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. These 
questions will be forwarded to the committee 
on debate materials and interstate cooperation 
of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion for their consideration. The tabulation 
will take place early in January. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Pursuant to the call of the president, M. S. 
Bentz, the Executive Council met at Headquar- 
ters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, No- 
vember 3, 1931, at 7:35 p. m., with all mem- 
bers present or accounted for. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of the September 26 Meeting 

The Executive Secretary stated that the 
minutes of the September 26 meeting had been 
corrected on page six, paragraph three, so that 
Mr. Perley’s motion would read “that the three 
last living ex-presidents, etc.,” instead of “that 
the two last living ex-presidents, etc.” The 
minutes were approved with this correction. 
II. Report of the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary presented a six- 
page report which dealt with the following 
items: 

1. Reports from local branches 

2. Group insurance 

3. Commercial exhibits 

4. Financial statements 

Current fund 
Welfare fund 
Endowment fund 
III. Commercial Exhibits, Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion 

Mr. Parkes moved that the schedule of rates 
for commercial exhibits at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention be approved as recommended by the 
Pittsburgh local committee on exhibits and as 
presented in the Executive Secretary’s report. 
Seconded by Mrs. McDonough. Carried unan- 
imously. 

IV. Financial Situation and Bank Failures in 
Harrisburg 

After consideration of the banking situa- 
tion and the lack of surety bonds, the Presi- 
dent stated that he would secure further infor- 
mation, consult bonding companies, and report 
to the Executive Council at a luncheon meet- 
ing the next day. 

V. The Pittsburgh Convention, December 28- 
30 

1. Programs for all. departments, sections, 
and round tables are needed by November 10 
for inclusion in the December JOURNAL. 

2. The H. J. Heinz Company extended an 
invitation for a complimentary luncheon at 
their plant for the members of the P. S. E. A. 
during the Pittsburgh convention. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the invitation should 
be accepted and that Tuesday, December 29, 
would be the best possible day for the function. 

8. Mr. Faust moved that the suggested Rules 
of Procedure be recommended to the Pittsburgh 
House of Delegates for their consideration. 
Seconded by Mr. Rivenburg. Carried unani- 
mously. 


December, 1931 


4. Mr. Gilmore moved that the nominating 
petition for N.E.A. State delegates be printed 
in the official program. Seconded by Mr. Van- 
derslice. Carried unanimously. 

5. The President announced the following 
Committee on Elections which would be in 
charge of the ballot boxes and the elections for 
the Pittsburgh Convention: 

S. Todd Perley, Chairman, Avalon 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
George H. Parkes, Williamsport 

6. The Executive Secretary reported that at 
a conference of the chairmen of the local com- 
mittees for the Pittsburgh Convention, at Pitts- 
burgh, there was a strong feeling that this 
year, of all years, the convention should avoid 
controversial matters which pertain to teacher 
benefits, and focus its attention on the welfare 
of the children. At that meeting Doctor Richey 
of McKeesport presented the following motion: 

“That the general committee, that is, those 
who have charge of the meeting in December, 
recommend that we eliminate from all discus- 
sions and from all papers any references to 
benefits for teachers and emphasize the work 
which we are doing for the welfare of the 
children.” 

By common consent, it was agreed that the 
president of each department should bring this 
matter to the attention of his department at 
the opening of the program. Likewise, the 
President of the Association will stress this 
matter in the House of Delegates meeting. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed to 
send the above motion to the presidents of all 
sections and round tables; also, to each dele- 
gate to the Pittsburgh Convention. 

7. Due to the House of Delegates holding its 
first meeting Monday night, preceding the first 
meeting of the departments on Tuesday, it was 
agreed that the president of each department 
would represent his department in the House of 
Delegates. The chair will recognize these 
members in discussion, but will not extend the 
privilege of voting. 

The presidents of the departments further 
agreed 

To appoint nominating committees in ad- 

vance of the departmental meeting 

To request the chairman of the nominating 

committee to hand the nominations for 
president and first vice-president to the 
Executive Secretary as soon as the busi- 
ness session is completed 

To conduct the business session as the first 

item on the program 
VI. The Pennsylvania Institute on Urban 
Problems 

Mr. Vanderslice moved that the President ap- 
point a representative to the Pennsylvania In- 
stitute on Urban Problems. Seconded by Mr. 
Chapman. Carried unanimously. The Presi- 
dent appointed the Executive Secretary. 
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VII. The Eastern Convention District 

The President and the Executive Secretary 
presented a file of correspondence in which 
Stella E. Miller, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Reading Teachers Association, Reading, 
requested a meeting of the Eastern Convention 
District. 

The President was authorized to have a con- 
ference with the President cf the Eastern Con- 
vention District and to advise him that the 
Executive Council requests that a meeting be 
held. Seconded by Mr. Parkes. 

Mr. Faust offered the following amendment 
to the motion: ‘That the President of the 
Eastern Convention District shall have prelim- 
inary plans for his convention in the hands of 
the Executive Council at the next meeting of 
the Executive Council in December at Pitts- 
burgh. Seconded by Mr. Vanderslice. 

The amendment carried unanimously. 

The motion carritd unanimously. 

VIII. Distinguished Service Medals 

J. F. Faust, chairman of the committee on 
distinguished service medals, presented his 
seven-item report. 

After discussion, Mr.. Vanderslice moved 
that the committee be commended for progress 
made, and that the report be referred back to 
the committee for further refinement. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Perley. Carried. 

IX. Amendment to the Constitution 

R. W. Robinson, chairman of the committee 
on amendment to the constitution, submitted 
a report and it was agreed to have a further 
report to the Executive Council on December 
28. 

X. Budget for 1932 
W. Lee Gilmore, chairman of the budget 
committee, presented a seven-page budget 
which carried items of receipts and expendi- 
tures as follows: 
Actual receipts and expenditures December 
15, 1929, to December 15, 1930 

Budget allotment 1931 

Estimated receipts and expenditures Decem- 
ber 16, 1930, to December 15, 1931 

Budget allotment 1932 

The budget was presented item by item and 
Mr. Gilmore pointed out that the Budget Com- 
mittee budgeted all maintenance of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, our Teachers’ Home, to the 
Welfare Fund. 

After consideration of the budget, Mr. Faust 
moved that we adopt and accept the report of 
the Budget Committee and recommend the 
budget for the favorable consideration of the 
Pittsburgh House of Delegates. Seconded by 
Mrs. McDonough. Carried unanimously. 

XI. Transfer of Funds to Permanent Fund 

In view of the present balance in the cur- 
rent fund, and the estimated receipts and ex- 
penditures for 1932, it was considered advis- 
able to transfer some of the current funds to 
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the Permanent Fund. 

Mr. Vanderslice moved that we transfer 
$10,000 from the current fund to the Perma- 
nent Fund. Seconded by Mrs. McDonough. 
Carried unanimously. 

XII. House of Delegates Programs 

A suggested program for the two meetings 
of the House of Delegates at Pittsburgh was 
presented. 

Mr. Vanderslice moved that the program 
and procedure be accepted as set up. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Chapman. Carried unanimously. 
XIII. Report of the Executive Council to the 

House of Delegates, Pittsburgh 

The Executive Secretary read the suggested 
report of the Executive Council to the Pitts- 
burgh House of Delegates. 

Mr. Robinson moved that the report be ap- 
proved as submitted. Seconded by Miss Dow- 
ling. Carried unanimously. 

XIV. Adjournment 

At 11:56 p. m. the Executive Council ad- 
journed to meet Wednesday, November 4, 1931, 
at 11:45 a. m. at the Harrisburger to hear the 
report of the President and Executive Secre- 
tary on securing a surety bond for the funds 
of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 


LUNCHEON CONFERENCE 


At the luncheon conference, Harrisburger 
Hotel, Room 201, Wednesday noon, November 
4, 1931, M. S. Bentz, President, reported on the 
conferences he and the Executive Secretary 
had had during the forenoon with the follow- 
ing: 

Warwick Ogelsby, President, Com- 
monwealth Trust Company 

John D. Achenbul, Manager, Pennsyl- 
vania Surety Company 

Henry & Rockey, Bonding and Insur- 
ance Brokers 

Doctor Bentz stated that the new schedule 
of rates of bonding companies is $20 a thou- 
sand on private accounts, and that of 61 com- 
panies in the State formerly eager to write 
surety bonds, only 12 are now doing so. 

Mr. Gilmore moved that, inasmuch as we are 
unable to secure a surety bond, the Welfare 
Fund be transferred to one of the other respon- 
sible banks of Harrisburg. Seconded by Mrs. 
McDonough. Carried. 

It was agreed to hold a luncheon meeting of 
the Executive Council Monday noon, December 
28, 1931, at the Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 
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COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT FUND RELATIONS 

Pursuant to the call of the chairman, Fran- 
cis B. Haas, the Committee on Retirement 
Fund Relations met at Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., Novem- 
ber 4, 1931, at 8:00 a. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, with all members present. M. S. Bentz, 
president of the Association, sat with the com- 
mittee. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved. 

A summary of the answers by Doctor Buck 
to the questions presented to him by the com- 
mittee at its meeting on October 9 was re- 
viewed, and a number of questions were raised 
to clarify and definitize replies which he had 
made to the questions proposed. 

Members of the committee reported on por- 
tions of the report to the House of Delegates 
assigned to them. 

The committee adjourned at 11:45 a. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, 
Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON TENURE 

Pursuant to the call of the chairman, James 
R. Gilligan, the Committee on Tenure met at 
Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa., on November 4, 1931, at 9:40 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time. 

The order of business was as follows: 
I. Roll Call 

Members present: James R. Gilligan, Dun- 
more, chairman; A. P. Akeley, Coudersport; 
Florence M. Franklin, Pittsburgh; Mary B. 
McAndrew, Carbondale; J. Andrew Morrow, 
Towanda; and Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia. 

Member absent: Charles S. Kniss, Altoona. 
II. Blanket Dismissals 

The chairman presented the following report 
of teacher dismissals in Pennsylvania during 
the school year 1929-30: 


No. of Teachers 
Receiving 
Notice of 


“1 Ol Dismissals 


No. of Teachers 


on. Rehired 
Net No. of 
Teachers 
Dismissed 


First-dass districts... 
Second-class districts . 
Third-class districts .. 997 
Fourth-class districts 2,250 


bo 
_ 
“1p 
ono 


818 
1,247 1,003 


Total for State ....8,279 2,070 1,209 


This report does not include teachers who 
were married or who resigned voluntarily. 

Mr. Gilligan then told of the hearing on 
tenure held by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation in the Governor’s office; of the develop- 
ment of the tenure bill as part of the Omni- 
bus Bill and its defeat; and of the passage of 
the sixty-day notification clause to be included 
in the Continuing Contract. 
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After a discussion of several blanket dis- 
missals in the State, the chairman pointed to 
the fact that school districts making such dis- 
missals were not violating the Continuing Con- 
tract law itself, but that they were violating 
the intent of the law. 

III. Retirement 

Mr. Gilligan: Under the present law a 
teacher may be elected to teach school at 
eighteen years of age. She may serve until 
she is 60 or 61 years old, when she may be un- 
ceremoniously dropped by the school district. 
Of course she is too old to secure another posi- 
tion and she has not yet reached the retire- 
ment age of 62, so she does not secure the bene- 
fits of the retirement system. The only thing 
she will receive will be the amount of money 
she hes contributed into the fund, plus interest. 
She loses the amount which the school district 
has contributed for her and which the State has 
contributed for her. Should not some protec- 
tion be given to such teachers so that they 
will not lose the benefits of retirement? 

After discussion Mr. Gilligan stated that Dr. 
Francis B. Haas is chairman of the P.S.E.A. 
Retirement Fund Relations Committee and will 
welcome any suggestions. 

IV. Consideration of the Report to be Pre- 
sented to the Pittsburgh House of Dele- 
gates 

The chairman read a tentative report of the 
Tenure Committee to be presented to the Pitts- 
burgh House of Delegates. 

Mr. Akeley: It seems to me that we have 
made splendid progress. However, I notice in 
the tenure amendment that only “principals 
and teachers” are mentioned. No mention is 
made of superintendents. 

Mr. Gilligan: In some states the superin- 
tendents are included. At one time we sent out 
a circular to district and county superintend- 
ents regarding this, and the feeling was not 
very definite, and for that reason they were 
not included. Do you think it would be a good 
plan during the coming year to send out a 
questionnaire to the superintendents request- 
ing whether they would desire to be included 
in this Continuing Contract law? 

Mr. Morrow: I would include district and 
associate superintendents, 

Mr. Gilligan: Superintendents or anybody 
else in the teaching profession should be re- 
tained so long as they render efficient service. 
Shouldn’t county superintendents be protected? 

Mr. Morrow: No. A county superintendent 
must be a resident of a county for one year be- 
fore he can be elected. 

The chairman asked Mr. Akeley to study 
the tenure provisions of other states in regard 
to superintendents and to work out a suggested 
amendment to take care of district and associ- 
ate superintendents in the Continuing Con- 
tract law. 
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On motion by Mr. Akeley, seconded by Miss 
McAndrew, the report as submitted was 
adopted with the following addition to the sec- 
ond paragraph on page four: “3. An attempt 
openly to defy the application of the Continu- 
ing Contract law.” 

By unanimous consent, it was decided that 
the name of each member of the committee be 
signed to the report. 

V. Adjournment 

On motion by Miss McAndrew, seconded by 
Miss Franklin, the committee adjourned at 
11:20 a. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EMILIE K. KEENER, 
Acting Secretary 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Pursuant to the call of the chairman, Flor- 
ence M. Teagarden, the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics met in the Conference Room of 
the P. S. E. A. Headquarters, Thursday morn- 
ing, November 5, 1931, at 9:30 a. m., with all 
members present. 
The order of business was as follows: 
I. An Amendment to Paragraph 2, Article 9 
In order to harmonize our Code of Ethics 
with conditions existing under our present 
Continuing Contract, the Commission presents 
for your approval an amendment to the Code 
of Ethics. We propose to amend Article 9, 
paragraph 2, which now reads: 
“If the professional record of any teacher is 
so unsatisfactory as to justify the discontinu- 
ance of his employment at the end of his 
term of contract, but not so unsatisfactory 
as to require his immediate dismissal, then 
information to that effect should be given to 
him in writing before the close of the school 
term and before the supervisory officer of the 
school system recommends to the school 
board that the employment of the teacher be 
discontinued” 
so that it will read: 
“If the professional record of any teacher is 
so unsatisfactory as to justify the discon- 
tinuance of his employment at the end of 
his term of contract, but not so unsatisfac- 
tory as to require his immediate dismissal, 
then information to that effect should be 
given to him in writing 60 days before the 
close of the school term and before the super- 
visory officer of the school system recom- 
mends to the school board that the employ- 
ment of the teacher be discontinued.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
II. The Problem of the Married Woman 
Teacher 
a. Case A.—The Chairman presented the 
case of a substitute teacher, Class B, in the 
Orthogenic Department of Pittsburgh, who 
was notified the evening before school began 
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that she was not to report for duty. After a 
full discussion of the case, the Commission 
agreed that in the cases of married teachers 
of Class B substitutes, with many years of con- 
tinuous and regular service, who, for technical 
reasons, have been classed as substitute teach- 
ers, they should be accorded the same profes- 
sional courtesy as other teachers. 


b. Case B.—Miss Gray stated that any de- 
cision by the Board of Education in Philadel- 
phia against the employment of married women 
teachers would affect 1500 married women. 
After a consideration of this presentation the 
Commission reached the following conclusion: 

We deplore any tendency to discriminate 

against the woman teacher because of mar- 

riage. 

The Commission also agreed that section 5 
of the Code of Ethics covers the case of mar- 
ried women in section (a), which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“All appointments, promotions, or ad- 

vancements in salary shall be obtained ex- 

clusively on merit.” 
III. Case C.—The case presented two issues: 

1. That teachers did not receive proper criti- 

cism looking toward their improvement 

2. That the teachers dropped did not receive 

a thirty-day notice before the close of the 
school term as required by. the Code of 
Ethics then in effect 

The Chairman raised this question, “Has 
there been a violation of the Code by anyone 
amenable to the Code?” 

The Commission deprecates the conditions 
which have arisen and recommends careful con- 
sideration by an officer who accepts an invita- 
tion to make such a survey of the conditions 
under which he must work and of the disposi- 
tion to be made of his findings. 

IV. Case D 

It was reported that the teacher has received 
the regular $100 increment for this year to 
which she was plainly entitled. 

V. The Problem of the Non-Resident Teacher 

Case E.—In connection with this case, Miss 
Gray referred to the legislative bill in the 1931 
Legislature by Senator Trainer, which would 
affect 700 non-resident teachers in Philadel- 
phia. 

The conclusion of the Commission may be 
summed up as follows: 

We deplore any tendency to discriminate 

against the non-resident teacher. We will 

call this matter to the attention of the Leg- 
islative Committee for their careful con- 
sideration. 
VI. Blanket Dismissal of Teachers in Order to 
Reduce Salaries . 

The action of the Board of Education in Har- 
risburg was reported, as were some other cases 
of blanket dismissal in other parts of the 
State. 
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The Commission took the following action: 
Recognizing fully the distress and need grow- 
ing out of the present period of economic de- 
pression, we commend our members for the sub- 
stantial contribution which they have made 
and are making to local welfare funds and 
community chests. We believe that this gener- 
osity on the part of teachers is not only com- 
mendable for the good they are doing, partic- 
ularly to school children, but also is advan- 
tageous in retaining present salary schedules. 
VII. Should the Membership of the Commis- 

sion Be Increased? 

The following question was raised: “Is it 
advisable to amend the Code of Ethics so as to 
allow the President of the Association to ap- 
point a member of the State School Directors 
Association as a member of the Commission on 
Professional Ethics?” 

The consensus of opinion of the Commission 
was that this suggestion needs further con- 
sideration. 

VIII. Report to the 
Delegates 

It was agreed that the preparation of this 
report be assigned to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

IX. Adjournment 

At 6:00 p. m., there being nothing further 
to come before the Commission, they adjourned 
to meet at the call of the Chairman. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 


Pittsburgh House of 





Northwestern Convention District 


The Northwestern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. held its annual meeting at Warren, 
October 16 and 17, in cooperation with the 
Warren County and Crawford County insti- 
tutes. Several of the independent districts 
closed school on Friday and were represented 
at the meeting as was Warren County with 
100% attendance of the teachers. Good dele- 
gations from the cities somewhat distant from 
the convention city, Corry, Erie, Grove City, 
Meadville, and Titusville, swelled the attend- 
ance to over 1500. 

The program committee was composed of 
John C. Diehl, president, Erie; Ralph S. Dewey, 
Corry; G. Arthur Stetson, Titusville; C. S. 
Knapp, Warren, and P. W. M. Pressel, chair- 
man, Warren. As speakers for the general 
sessions they secured M. S. Bentz, president of 
the P. S. E. A., Ebensburg; Frank Baker, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., formerly president of Edinboro 
and East Stroudsburg Teachers Colleges; J. 
Linwood Eisenberg, president State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock; C. Ray Hansen, Chi- 
cago; W. R. McConnell, Miami University, 
Ohio, and Frank W. Wright, Boston, Mass. 
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Twenty-two: sections held meetings Saturday 
morning from 9:00 to 10:45 with speakers 
drawn largely from the faculties of the State 
Teachers Colleges at Edinboro, Slippery Rock, 
the Erie Junior College of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Grove City College and Chamber of Com- 
merce presented a cordial invitation to the 
Convention District to hold the 1932 meeting 
in Grove City. 


Officers 


The following officers were elected: 

President, P, W. M. Pressel, Warren 

First Vice-President, John C. Diehl, Erie 

Second Vice-President, H. M. B. Lehn, Super- 
vising Principal, Grove City 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. F. Adamson, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Crawford County, 
Meadville 

The chairmen of the various departments are 

as follows: 

Agriculture, T. R. Sponsler, Sugar Grove 

H. S. English, Rosana Eckman, Sheffield 

Home Economics, Edna Thompson, Youngs- 
ville 

Latin, Ruth Rider, Erie 

Mathematics, Floyd W. Bathurst, Warren 

Modern Language, Catherine Schuyler, War- 
ren 

Music, H. A..Summers, Warren 

Science, E. G. Beckwith, Warren 

Social Studies, Lillian Peters, Erie 

Trade and Industrial Arts, Paul Derby, Erie 

Kindergarten, Katherine Hutchinson, War- 
ren 

Grades II and III, Myrtle Bishop, Titusville 

Elementary Language, Miss Brown, Mead- 
ville 

Physical Education, Madeline Flaven, Erie 

Forensic League, W. E. Dimorier, Erie 

Art, Hugh Olmes, Titusville 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote: 

BE It RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
the Northwestern Convention District, express 
our satisfaction at the appointment of James 
N. Rule to the office of State superintendent 
of public instruction, and that we pledge our 
loyalty to him and the department in their 
efforts to place and keep our State in the fore- 
front of educational progress. 

That we renew our pledge of loyalty to the 
P. S. E. A. and its officers, and commend their 
work in the opening of the Lloyd Mifflin Memo- 
rial. We earnestly urge that our organization 
resist any efforts to reduce teacher preparation 
standards or salaries during this business de- 
pression, as such a backward step might not 
be regained for years. We recommend that 
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greater effort be made to acquaint our teachers 
with the P. S. E. A. Code of Ethics for teachers 
by giving it greater prominence in our publica- 
tions and conventions. 

That we acknowdege the responsibility of 
our schools for the better and more definite 
training of our boys and girls in the formation 
of character, appreciation of culture, and 
standards of citizenship. While our efforts 
are being increased along these lines, we believe 
it will be necessary that the schools, the 
churches, the homes, and the State cooperate 
to reduce the amount of temptation and mis- 
direction in the child’s environment. 

That this organization go on record as most 
heartily endorsing, in principle, the proposed 
Ten-Year Plan for Pennsylvania educational 
progress as presented by J. Linwood Eisen- 
berg; especially those parts that are planned 
to provide for greater equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity through a more equitable 
apportionment of taxes and distribution of 
State appropriations for education through- 
out the State. We pledge our loyalty and 
support in every effort needed to’ obtain legis- 
lative and public support for such a program. 

That we extend our very deep appreciation 
to President John C. Diehl and his colleagues 
in office for their work as officers of this 
association during the past year, and we espe- 
cially commend them for their selection of 
speakers for this convention, to Superintend- 
ents P. W. M. Pressel and C., S. Knapp for 
their excellent work and cooperation in local 
arrangements, to the Warren borough board 
of education for the use of the school building 
and other facilities, to the people and officers 
of the borough for their fine hospitality and 
cooperation, and finally to the musical or- 
ganizations of the high school together with 
their leaders for the fine programs of music 
which they brought to us, to faculty and 
students of the Warren schools for the fine 
display of school and art work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LAWRENCE J. EIGHMEY 
ELIZABETH CRANDALL 
A. F. DUNHAM 





Lordlings, Listen to Our Lay 


Lordlings, listen to our lay— 
We have come from far away 
To seek Christmas; 
In this mansion we are told 
He His yearly feast doth hold: 
"Tis today! 
May joy come from God above 
To all those who Christmas love. 
—Old Carol. 
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Temple's Conference 


Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
deiphia, held its seventh annual conference on 
secondary education October 23 and 24, 1931, 
with a good attendance from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. The conference 
theme was Enriched School Life. Among the 
out-of-city speakers were: James N. Rule, 
State superintendent of public instruction; 
Burton P. Fowler, president, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. Valentine Kirby, director of 
art education, Harrisburg; Frank R. Morey, 
Swarthmore; Clyde R. Dengler, Upper Darby; 
George W. Fowler, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. N. 
Zechiel, Wilmington, Del.; Leon Neulon, super- 
intendent of schools, Camden, N. J.; Gerald H. 
V. Melone, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Carl L. Casel, Reading; Emeleus G. 
Wortman, Abington; Loris Leida and G. S. 
Cooper, Coatesville; William H. Bristow, dep- 
uty superintendent, department of public in- 
struction, Harrisburg, and Elizabeth H. Dex- 
ter, Newark, N. J. 

In welcoming the conference, President 
Charles E. Beury justified the large expendi- 
ture of money in making Mitten Hall so archi- 
tecturally beautiful and so artistically fur- 
nished by stating that many of Temple’s stu- 
dents come from the homes of foreign born 
where there is little of the beautiful and the 
artistic. He stated that during the last five 
years Temple has constructed four major 
buildings and some additions at a cost of over 
$5,000,000. He spoke of the enlarged facili- 
ties of the medical school and the encourage- 
ment given intercollegiate athletics. Referring 
to the broad foundations laid by his predeces- 
sor, the late Russell H. Conwell, he added that 
the purpose of the university remains the 
same: to give students a good education. 

Temple University is committed to the phil- 
osophy underlying the progressive education 
movement. To exemplify this philosophy it 
recently purchased the Oak Lane Country Day 
School, a property comprising thirty acres with 
facilities for 300 pupils, where a complete edu- 
cational program from the nursery school age 
to the secondary school period is now being 
carried on. 

Temple’s enrolment so far this year is over 
13,000, somewhat in excess of the total enrol- 
ment last year. 


Resolutions 

At the Saturday morning general session, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. We, the schoolmen of this and neighbor- 
ing states, express to Charles E. Beury, presi- 
dent of Temple University, and to the trustees 
of the university, our appreciation of the hos- 
pitality and courtesy extended to us on the oc- 
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casion of the Seventh Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education. 

2. We desire also to extend to the confer- 
ence committee our thanks and appreciation 
for the sponsorship and formulation of this 
very interesting and timely program, and we 
are especially indebted to Quincy A. Kuehner, 
chairman of the conference committee, to Jos. 
S. Butterweck, secretary of the conference com- 
mittee, and to George E. Walk, dean of Teach- 
ers College. 

3. Likewise, we are greatly indebted to all 
those participating in this conference and we 
assure them of our appreciation of their chal- 
lenging and stimulating ideas. 

4, We indorse wholeheartedly the principles 
and philosophy outlined in this program of pro- 
gressive education and we commit ourselves to 
an immediate analysis of our secondary school 
procedures and curricula in the hope that 
those changes may be brought about which will 
mean a more wholesome individual and social 
life for our students, and a richer and more 
challenging experience for ourselves as 
teachers. 

5. Finally, we indorse the continuation of 
these annual conferences and anticipate with 
pleasure those that are to come. 

WALTER LEFFERTS 
J. FRANK CARTER 
H. M. WESSEL 





Guidance and Personnel Conference of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 
The second annual Guidance and Personnel 

Conference of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 


under the auspices of the Pennsylvania State 
College, was held at State College, October 30 


and 31. The conference theme was High School 
and College Relations with emphasis on closer 
cooperation between college authorities and the 
high school in order that better adaptation and 
orientation might be had of the high school 
graduate to the widening opportunities that 
present themselves in the college curricula. 

F. O. Holt, registrar and director of the 
bureau of guidance and records, University of 
Wisconsin, presented a series of lectures in 
which he told of the state-wide program of 
cooperation in effect in Wisconsin between the 
state teachers colleges, the liberal arts colleges, 
and the high school principals association, with 
a resulting influence for good in the adaptation 
of high school graduates to the college cur- 
ricula. 

More than two hundred school men of Penn- 
sylvania were in attendance. The conference 
was marked by the intensity of purpose and 
the evident desire of those participating for 
closer cooperation between the colleges and the 
high schools in Pennsylvania in student rela- 
tionships. 
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Alvin Monroe Weaver 


Alvin Monroe Weaver, president-elect of the 
Central Convention District for the year 1931- 
82, was born in Lycoming County. He was 
educated in the rural schools and at the Muncy 
Normal School, where he received his prepara- 
tion for college. Bucknell is his Alma Mater, 
from which he graduated in the classical course 
in the year 1905 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Since graduation, Bucknell has con- 
ferred upon him the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Pedagogy. He has also taken 
post-graduate work at Harvard and Columbia. 

Upon his graduation from college Dr. Weaver 
was elected vice-principal and head of the de- 
partment of mathematics of the Williamsport 
High School and was chosen principal of this 
school in 1918 after serving as superintendent 
of the schools of Conshohocken from 1915 to 
1918. In 1926 he was elected superintendent 
of schools of Williamsport, to which office he 
was reelected in 1930. 





State Peace Conference 


The first Pennsylvania State Conference on 
World Peace, representing thirty-seven par- 
ticipating State organizations, at the close of 
a two days’ session, October 27 in Harrisburg, 
approved a report of a findings committee which 
advocated these seven moves to do away with 
war: 

1. Ratification of the World Court protocols 
by the United States Senate before the opening 
of the General Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva in February 

2. Entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations 

3. Revision of Federal laws to permit grant- 
ing of citizenship to aliens who have conscien- 
tious scruples against bearing arms 

4, Abolition of compulsory military training 
in schools of the country, and substitution of 
courses in citizenship with definite training to- 
ward international good-will 

5. Adjustment of war debts and reparations 
in a manner “as shall promote mutual trust 
and good-will among the nations and ease the 
economic strain” 

6. Ratification of the Pan-American treaty 

7. Instruction of the United States delega- 
tion to the disarmament conference to work for 
“drastic reduction” of land, naval, and air 
armaments 

A total of 186 official delegates attended the 
conference. Further information may be se- 
cured from William L. Mudge, executive sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania Council of Churches, 
Payne-Shoemaker Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 





VaN Dyke, Walker Township, Juniata 


County, has a new one-room building. 
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The Education Congress 


The thirteenth annual Education Congress 
convened in the Forum of the Education Build- 
ing, November 4, 5, and 6. It is the general 
opinion that this year’s meeting will stand out 
as one of the greatest educational conferences 
ever assembled in the Commonwealth. Open- 
ing with the formal dedicatory exercises of a 
great temple consecrated to the cause of educa- 
tion, the remaining sessions reflected a dignity 
and vision that were in keeping with the ex- 
alted surroundings so richly provided. 

The Congress is notable for two outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of education 
in Pennsylvania. First, the completion of a 
great shrine dedicated to the cause of child- 
hood symbolizes in dignified fashion an urge 
on the part of democracy to realize its highest 
aspirations. And, secondly, the outlining of 
the ten-year plan of educational development 
revealed in no uncertain terms the magnitude 
of the problems needing solution, in order that 
a continuous, progressive educational opportu- 
nity may be provided for all the people of this 
Commonwealth. In brief, it seemed to be the 
general opinion of those who attended the ses- 
sions that the cause of education in Pennsyl- 
vania has been given a dignity and its prob- 
lems have been visioned in more vital terms 
than has ever before been possible. These two 
contributions alone, it is believed, are worthy 
to be included among the outstanding educa- 
tional achievements of the present day. 

No attempt is made in this brief report to 
review the formal exercises in connection with 
the dedication of the Education Building. That 
part of the program is presented in another 
section of this month’s JOURNAL. With the 
dedication exercises proper closing Wednes- 
day evening, November 4, the formal opening 
of the second division of the Congress took 
place Thursday morning, November 5, with a 
presentation of progress reports by the chair- 
men of the five committees now actively at 
work on the ten-year program of educational 
development. Three of the reports, namely, 
on “Principles for the Determination of Edu- 
cational Policies,” on “Financing Education in 
Pennsylvania,” and on “The Efficient and Eco- 
nomic Unit of School Organization and Ad- 
ministration,” were made in the morning; 
while the subjects, “A Usable School Code” 
and “Teacher Preparation as Related to 
Teacher Supply and Demand,” were presented 
in the afternoon. The substance of these re- 
ports, together with an abridgment of the ad- 
dress delivered in the evening by William 
Heard Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, follows this introductory state- 
ment. 


The third division of the program was con- 
cerned with problems having particular refer- 
ence to secondary schools. A summary of pro- 
ceedings is also included in this report. 

The attendance was in keeping with the 
importance of the occasion. School officials 
representing all divisions of the public schools 
in Pennsylvania, college and university presi- 
dents with members of their faculties, as well 
as representatives from other states and the 
National Government, swelled the registration 
to unusual numbers. On the afternoon of the 
dedication exercises it is estimated that over 
three thousand persons crowded into every 
available space in the Forum. 

While certain of the objectives of a Super- 
intendents’ Conference held in 1888, according 
to the records, were much the same as those 
of this important assemblage, it is a matter of 
interest to note the difference in setting be- 
tween the two periods. A picture still avail- 
able shows a group of strong-looking men, 
many of whom wore silk hats, whose faces 
in practically all instances are buried in some 
sort of hirsute appendage. An explanatory 
note indicates that they were the leaders of 
the day in public school and college admin- 
istration. In marked contrast in appearance 
was the group that assembled here in Harris- 
burg in 1931. The same leadership was mani- 
fest, but the numbers were increased many- 
fold, while the smooth-shaven faces of the gen- 
tlemen and the colorful attire of the ladies 
presented a picture in perfect harmony with 
the artistic atmosphere of the Forum. 


Principles for the Determination of 
Educational Policies 


JOHN H. MINNICK 
Dean, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 
The following tentative statements to be con- 
sidered as guiding principles in connection with 
the ten-year study were submitted: 
1. Purpose of education 
Education enables the individual to ad- 
just himself to his environment as it 
exists at a given time, as it changes, and 
as he makes desirable changes. 
. Influence of environment 
The learner 
The individual learner is the central fig- 
ure of education and his growth individ- 
ually and as a member of society, the 
sole objective of the educational program. 
The curriculum 
Programs of study and courses of study 
which are adequate take into considera- 
tion the experience of the pupil, are 
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adapted to his needs and organized for 
appropriate teaching. 

. The learning process 

. Teaching 
Teaching consists of directing the learner 
to the sources of life experience and 
guiding him in the resulting learning 
process. 

. The teacher 
As a director of learning the teacher’s 
attitude, outlook on life, innate ability, 
breadth of experience, and professional 
training are powerful influences in de- 
termining the learning process. 

. Administration and supervision 
The diversity of the elements influencing 
educational outcomes makes necessary an 
effective system of administration and 
supervision which coordinates and articu- 
lates specialized activities into an inte- 
grated whole. 

. Unit of school organization 

. Scope of education 
Every individual is entitled to educational 
opportunity commensurate with his abil- 
ity and interests until the law of dimin- 
ishing returns for society has set in. 

. Organization of education 
The age, interests, aptitudes, needs, and 
degree of socialization of the individ- 
ual determine the administrative units 
(levels) which provide the necessary 
compatability for effective learning. 

. The support of education 
The expenditure of public funds for edu- 
cation is an investment. 

. Research 
A body of scientifically determined data 
is basic to the development of an effec- 
tive school problem. 

. Public relations 
Intelligent action in school policies and 
programs is conditioned by the extent 
to which the public is informed relative 
to school policies and programs. 


Financing Education in Pennsylvania 
LeROY A. KING 
School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 
A tentative report of progress in studying 
the problems of school finance is submitted at 


this time. Typical among the facts that have 
been ascertained thus far are the following: 

New sources of revenue as worked out by 
the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in its bulletin of January, 
1930, when applied to Pennsylvania, should 
produce $85,382,478 a year. A distribution of 
the amounts accruing from the several sug- 
gested new sources of revenues would result 
thus: 

Two mill tax on tangible 


property $22,555,492 
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Income tax at half the Fed- 
eral rates 
Two per cent tax on net in- 
come of corporations ... 
Three per cent tax on value 
of mineral products ... 
Five per cent tax on retail 
tobacco sales 9,360,688 
State appropriations for education have grown 
from $45,349,000 in the 1921-23 biennium to 
$93,009,000 for the 1931-33 biennium. 

The cost of collecting $1,000 of school tax 
in the first-class school districts of Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia was $2.37 in 1929-30, whereas 
in districts of the second class, the cost was 
$8.82; of the third class, $22.09; and of the 
fourth class, $31.34. 

Per cents of allotments of State appropri- 
ations for education in Pennsylvania for the 
biennium 1921-23 and 1931-33 are indicated in 
the following figures: 


9,235,613 
16,129,880 
28,100,804 


1921- 1931- 
23 = 333 
Department of Public Instruction 2.7 2 
School subsidies 
State teachers colleges 
Colleges and universities 
Others 
Average per cent of increase of receipts from 
local taxes in the ten-year period 1919-20 and 
1929-30 shows 119 per cent for first-class 
school districts; 78 per cent for second-class; 
75 per cent for third-class; and 73 per cent for 
fourth-class. For receipts from State appro- 
priation, 151 per cent for first-class districts; 
65 per cent for second-class; 89 per cent for 
third-class; and 99 per cent for fourth-class. 


The Efficient and Economic Unit of 
School Organization and 
Administration 


J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 

President, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

The Committee on Local Unit of School Ad- 

ministration has not reached a final conclusion 
as to type of unit to be recommended, but re- 
ports the following suggestive solutions of the 
problem: 

1. A county unit, pure and simple, as in 
Maryland. This type of organization has 
been pretty generally discussed in educa- 
tional gatherings in Pennsylvania. 

. A community school unit which, when 
adopted, would operate similarly to the 
present system but would give each area 
a complete school system under super- 
vision. 

A combination of the modified county unit 
and the community school unit. Our 
study has indicated very clearly that 
county lines cannot be followed entirely 
but can be in general. The same is true 
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in forming the community unit. Town- 
ship, borough, and city lines will not be 
followed entirely. The combination of a 
number of community units will make the 
administrative unit, which in general will 
coincide with county lines. Districts hav- 
ing a population at present of 15,000 or 
more probably should remain independent 
as now. A tentative plan of organization 
may be as follows: 

A. Administrative Board of Education 


I. Composition 

Seven members 

Elected by district directors in 
annual convention; not more 
than one representative from 
each community school dis- 
trict unless the number of dis- 
tricts is less than the number 
of members. In such case the 
excess numbers of members 
shall be elected at large 

Term six years and overlapping 

Serve without compensation 
Expenses allowed for attend- 
ing meetings (limited in 
amount) 

II. Powers and duties 

1. Appoint county superintend- 
ent of schools 

2. Appoint, upon recommenda- 
tion of the county superin- 
tendent, assistant county su- 
perintendents, supervisors, 
and other employees con- 
nected with the office of the 
county superintendent 


3. Fix salary (if above State 
minimum) of county superin- 
tendent, assistants, and other 
employees appointed by the 
administrative board of edu- 
cation 


4. Redistrict, with approval of 
county superintendent and 
the State Council of Educa- 
tion, the county into commu- 
nity school districts 

5. Approve books and supplies 
for use in the community 
school districts of the county 
from a list recommended by 
the county superintendent 

6. Approve, upon the recommen- 
dation of the county superin- 
tendent, course of study for 
the elementary and high 
schools if in harmony with 
State courses 

7. Recommend erection of new 
buildings and approve school 
sites 
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B. Community School District Board 
of Education 
1. Composition 

Five members elected by quali- 
fied voters of the district at a 
school election; nominated by 
petition 

Term six years 

Two members elected for two 
years, two for four years, one 
for six years, and thereafter 
for six-year terms 

Serve without compensation 

2. Powers and duties 

a. Appoint community school 
district superintendents upon 
approval of the county super- 
intendent and fix the salary 
(minimum salary fixed by 
law) 

b. Appoint principals, teachers, 
supervisors, and special offi- 
cers and fix salaries upon rec- 
ommendation of community 
school superintendents 

c. Approve list of books, sup- 
plies, equipment, fuel, and 
janitorial supplies recom- 
mended by the district super- 
intendent, these to be pur- 
chased by the administrative 
board of education with the 
approval of the county super- 
intendent 

d. Other duties remain the same 
as is now provided for in dis- 
tricts of the fourth class 


A Usable School Code 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
President, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


It is fitting and appropriate that Pennsy]l- 
vania’s Ten-Year Plan of Educational Devel- 
opment should form the theme of this great 
dedicatory conference. No more fitting time 
or place presents itself to evaluate existing 
educational conditions in Pennsylvania and to 
project plans looking toward a decade of prog- 
ress. The success of the efforts of the com- 
mittees, whose responsibility it is to develop 
integral units of the plan, will in large meas- 
ure be in direct proportion to the extent to 
which the recommendations of the various com- 
mittees are worthy of being incorporated into 
a School Code for Pennsylvania. More than 


that, success in a large measure is in direct 
proportion also not only to the worth of the 
recommendations, but to the ability of the 
combined educational forces in education to 
mould public sentiment and the legislature 
into such a unified spirit of endeavor and zeal 
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for educational welfare that the proposals 
growing out of the deliberations of the vari- 
ous committees of the Ten-Year Plan shall find 
themselves upon the statute books of the Com- 
monwealth in “usable form.” 

The particular responsibility of this com- 
mittee, as assigned to it by the Commission, 
has to do with the recodification of the school 
laws. The present School Code celebrated its 
twentieth birthday on the 18th of May, 1981. 
The Committee has no information as to the 
number of separate amendments that have 
been made to the Code since its passage in 
1911, nor does it have information regarding 
the number of pages that have been added to 
the original document by reason of legislative 
amendments. It is well known, however, that 
with each session of the legislature changes 
were made here, changes were made there, new 
sections added, other sections deleted, so that 
on its twentieth birthday it is doubtful whether 
the original framers of the Code of 1911 would 
recognize their child. 

In addition, during these twenty years, nu- 
merous laws affecting education have been 
enacted which were not amendments to the 
School Code. The School Code proper con- 
tained twenty-eight articles. These, in the 
present volume of the Code, comprise 168 
pages. Other legislation relating to educa- 
tion, not amendments to the Code but which 
affects provisions of the Code and included in 
the printed copy of the Code, numbers 130 
pages. This additional material comprises the 
laws relating to vocational education, consoli- 
dation of school districts, special school days, 
extension education, State scholarships, bu- 
reau of professional education, the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System, and 
other phases of a modern educational program. 

In addition, affecting education are numer- 
ous decisions of the courts, of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and regulations formulated 
by the State Council of Education, and in ad- 
dition the operation of the schools is directly 
affected through the regulatory power exerted 
by laws relating to labor and industry, build- 
ing operations, health and sanitation, etc. 

Preliminary to the development of any rea- 
sonable plan for a new Code there must be a 
thorough review not only of the present Code, 
amended many times as it has been since 1911, 
but also of all the existing laws relating to 
and affecting education, as well as the contri- 
butions of official bodies and their influence 
upon the law and desirable educational prac- 
tices. ; 

Overlapping, unnecessary repetitions, obso- 
lete material must be removed. Useful por- 
tions must be retained and rearranged, if nec- 
essary, into a simple yet efficient instrument 
of authority, and, furthermore, such additions 
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to the essential features of the law must be 
incorporated as will guarantee to the Common- 
wealth an increasingly progressive advance in 
educational endeavor. These naturally will be 
the outcomes of the various committees as 
finally approved by the Commission but must 
be incorporated into the new Code to the end 
that a sound philosophy of education may be 
provided with the machinery for proper real- 
ization. 

In brief, a School Code is the instrument 
through which we guarantee to posterity our 
educational ideals in so far as they can be 
translated into common practice and by means 
of which we safeguard to the youth of Penn- 
sylvania their educational birthright. 

In addition to this reassembling and revi- 
talizing new material, it must be remembered 
that the entire structure is to be erected upon 
a firm foundation of constitutional authority. 
Constitutional provisions that appear to the 
committee to have special implications in the 
development of the Code are the following: 
Articles III, IV, IX, and X. 


Teacher Preparation as Related to 
Teacher Supply and Demand 


ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 
Superintendent, Cheltenham Township Schools 


This Committee desires at this time to re- 
port progress. It has so far laid down ten 
broad lines of investigation and each has been 
assigned to a member of the Committee as 
follows: 

To A. P. Akeley— 

Means of handling the placement of avail- 

able graduates of teacher-training insti- 

tutions, especially to discover whether 
teachers are being assigned to such posi- 
tions as their preparation warrants 

Twelve years ago most teachers’ certificates 
carried every subject of the curriculum and 
indeed most of the branches of human knowl- 
edge whether or not they were a part of any 
existing curriculum. The list usually began 
with astronomy and went through the alpha- 
bet to zoology. With the reorganization of the 
curricula at the then normal schools and with 
the revision of the teacher certification regu- 
lations about ten years ago, the principle of 
differentiation of field, both in subject matter 
and in child-age level, was established. 

Your Committee is interested to know if 
these differentiations are practical; if teach- 
ers are working in the field for which they are 
trained; if the differentiation should be ex- 
tended or reduced or revised. We have had 
ten years’ experience, from which wisdom 
should have resulted. 

The problem of teacher placement is an im- 
portant one. What are the existing agencies 
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and devices for finding teachers for schools 
and schools for teachers? Are these agencies 
and devices functioning effectively? Are they 
the best that might be employed? How could 
they be improved and extended? What addi- 
tional agencies are required, if any? 

To William C. Ash— . 

The relation of the number of students 

preparing for the different fields of edu- 

cational service, as for instance commer- 
cial, elementary, music, art, etc., to the 
probable demand for teachers in such fields 

Studies have been made in this field. Your 
Committee proposes to determine, if possible, 
the probable need for teachers for the next 
ten years, differentiated as carefully as pos- 
sible, and to give wide publicity to such find- 
ings in order that teacher-preparation insti- 
tutions and prospective teachers alike may 
know the likelihood of placement within their 
chosen field. 

To A. M. Kulp— 
The supply of teachers resident and non- 
resident within the Commonwealth who 
come from approved teacher-training in- 
stitutions who serve elsewhere. Also those 
who are returning to the teaching profes- 
sion after a lapse of years 

The flow of teachers in and out of the State 
and in and out of the profession is consider- 
able. Teachers are still nomads although sub- 
stantial progress has been made in reducing 
the teacher turnover. The best way to obtain 
and to hold good teachers is to have good 
salaries, ample security in office, adequate pro- 
vision for disability and retirement, sound pro- 
fessional leadership, opportunity for advance- 
ment, comfortable and pleasant living condi- 
tions, and acceptable social status. 

To Tracey T. Allen— 

An analysis of and recommendations for 

the facilities in approved teacher-train- 

ing institutions as to the teaching staff, 
curricula courses, practice and apprentice- 
ship teaching 

The Committee’s task here is a large one. 
The Committee expects to lean heavily upon 
the investigation and conclusions of the Board 
of Teacher College Presidents and to call upon 
this Board for further help. The College 
Presidents Association will be asked to ad- 
vise the Committee. 

Some of the questions to be raised are: Are 
there too many teacher-preparation institutions 
or are there too few? Would a concentration 
and further differentiation of this function be 
desirable? What facilities are best for the 
preparation of teachers for the many various 
fields of teaching service? What laboratory 
opportunity for practice and apprentice teach- 
ing should be provided? These and many more 
questions arise in this large field of investiga- 
tion and recommendation. 
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To George L. Omwake— 

The feasibility of increasing the period of 

teacher preparation for both the elemen- 

tary and secondary school teacher.—Ap- 
prenticeship 

The time would seem to have arrived for 
another step forward in the qualifications of 
teachers. Perhaps the next ten years can see 
the teaching profession rise to a complete pro- 
fessional parity with law and medicine, the pro- 
fessions with which it has always been philo- 
sophically associated. 

Any recommendation at this point must be 
well grounded, justified, practical, and pro- 
gressive. 

To George E. Walk— 

Allocation of teacher-training functions 

to approved institutions as to curricula 

and courses, extension service, and gradu- 
ate work 

This problem is related to that of President 
Allen and President Omwake, and President 
Allen will cooperate closely in its solution. Is 
there a need for further differentiation of func- 
tion as between teacher-preparation institu- 
tions beyond the differentiation already exist- 
ing? 

To P. C. Weaver— 

A study of the demand for extension-in- 

service preparation by teacher-preparation 

institutions and of the adequacy of pres- 
ent provisions for such service 

Perhaps the most significant contribution to 
the phenomenal advance which the last decade 
has seen in the preparation and qualification 
of teachers has been made by the so-called 
in-service opportunities for improved prepara- 
tion so generally provided by teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions. 

What is the existing situation? How may it 
be improved? Should it be extended or con- 
structed? In what fields should it be avail- 
able? 

To S. E. Weber— 

Procedure followed in the several institu- 

tions accredited for teacher preparation in 

the matter of selection of students and in 
the elimination of those students unlikely 
to succeed in the teaching service 

The Committee is most fortunate in having 
the service of S. E. Weber, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of personnel for 
the schools of Pittsburgh, to direct this study 
which is essentially a personnel problem. 

So much depends upon the personality of the 
teacher that again and again have educators 
discussed the question—Who should enter the 
teaching profession? Now with the demand 


for places in the teacher-preparation institu- 
tions far exceeding the number of such places, 
it is particularly important to know, if we can, 
how to select those who are most likely to suc- 
ceed from the whole number who apply. How, 
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when, and where should this selection take 
place: before entering the teacher-prepara- 
tion institution, after some period of residence 
there, just before. graduation therefrom, or 
should elimination be postponed until active 
professional service is begun? 

To Henry Klonower— 

The future policy of the State with regard 

to accreditment of institutions engaged in 

teacher training 

This problem is one which can only be at- 
tacked after many of the other investigations 
of the Committee shall have been completed. 
Its solution will be one of the major findings 
of the Committee. 

To Albert Lindsay Rowland— 

Administrative aspects such as salaries, 

tenure, pensions, leave of absence, and the 

social and economic background of stu- 

dents preparing for teaching. 


First Things in Education 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The title as announced is meant to include 
those factors or elements in education which 
stand strategically first, such that if these be 
well conceived other things follow in due order. 
Obviously the list I propose is my own; another 
would choose differently. Still I dare hope 
for a certain measure of approval from for- 
ward-looking educators. 

1. The Need for a New Social Outlook and 
Emphasis.—Our situation, carefully consid- 
ered, is very serious. To begin with the most 
obvious, we are economically in a bad way. 
Each decade shows a decreasing proportion of 
people working in financial independence and 
a larger proportion who depend on wages, 
salaries, and corporation dividends. Till re- 
cently in this country the majority lived on 
relatively self-supporting farms. With in- 
creasing industrialization the people of our 
country as individuals are more and more de- 
pendent on economic forces beyond their imme- 
diate control. The time was when it was a 
man’s own fault if he was long out of work. 
This is no longer true, as very many now well 
know. Similarly, too, trade is more and more 
dependent on world conditions. War, once a 
minor incident, becomes now a very real threat 
to civilization itself. In these regards we all 
hang together. No one stands alone. 

Furthermore, while these things are so, a 
larger proportion of our people are educated 
than ever before and the means of spreading 
ideas are incomparably greater. Not only are 
newspapers and books more numerous and 
more accessible, but moving pictures and radio 
give entirely new access to the public eye and 
ear. Propaganda and combined mass action 
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are thus easier than ever known before. 

While these facts have thus brought us to 
see more clearly the corporate fortune of us 
all, certain other tendencies have acted to build 
destructive anti-social attitudes which threaten 
perhaps the very foundations of social order. 
I refer especially to a growing proportion of 
people who refuse to draw the line between 
legitimate earnings based on service and a 
great variety of “hold-up” methods, both legal 
and illegal. Look at the army of people who 
tried to grow rich from the stock market 
before October, 1929. They were trying to get 
from others money for themselves without 
rendering any service in return. Consider also 
business mergers from which fortunes are 
often made for no adequate service to society. 
Consider misleading advertising. All of these 
are legal, so to say. Then look at illegal ef- 
forts: the graft and corruption in financial 
and political life, the army of bootleggers, 
racketeering of all sorts, the gangs of thieves. 
The significance of all this is that we have 
working at the very heart of our social and 
economic structure, a powerful education to 
teach young men and women coming into the 
actual life of affairs that wealth and service 
have no necessary connection and need have 
none. In fact to many, possibly to most, it 
seems that the quickest and surest way, if not 
the only way, to large wealth lies along a road 
divorced from any conception of service or even 
of social morality. Business is business, these 
say, and cannot allow any weak or humane no- 
tions to interfere with its success. 

Our society is thus at war with itself. On 
the one hand all the really vital processes make 
inherently for a growing social inter-depend- 
ence. On the other hand the actual manage- 
ment of business educates, ruthlessly and all 
but inevitably, against the moral habits and 
attitudes necessary to take care of our more 
corporate society. We may talk idly of a 
hoped for moral and religious education from 
schools and churches, but our economic system 
is a more powerful educator, and it increas- 
ingly educates for suicidal selfishness. 

Nor have we yet seen the whole picture. The 
new industrial order has brought us comforts 
and even luxuries. But what about happi- 
ness? Are people happier? As we look either 
within ourselves or about us, we are forced to 
admit that many, many among us are not only 
not happy but are often deeply troubled. They 
have lost the former outlooks, the old satis- 
factions, and have found nothing adequate to 
replace them. During our debauch of wealth 
there has been a mad quest for thrills. Buta 
life of thrills defeats itself. It wears out. It 
will not satisfy. Man needs something better. 
For myself, I believe that man must have a 
faith which he can accept and a cause for 
which he gives himself. But the faith and the 
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cause must be such as can stand before the 
bar of reason. No other can now satisfy. It 
is a hard saying, but we must hear it. 

2. The Need for Applied Intelligence in Our 
Present Situation—As we face the situation 
indicated above, it becomes increasingly clear 
that we must think, and, apparently, as never 
before. Without deepseated reconstruction of 
thought and institutions we must expect things 
to get worse. Our system works badly and in- 
herently so. The old social, moral, and relig- 
ious sanctions increasingly lose hold. The sel- 
fish possibilities in our economic and political 
system educate our people increasingly in a 
selfish indifference to the common good. Our 
schools in comparison are but puny affairs, 
their moral teaching distressingly impotent. 
People are easier got at by demagogic propa- 
ganda. And the future is even more than ever 
unknown. 

What then shall we do? What is our hope? I 
can think of only one defensible course. We 
must have, as never before, widespread funda- 
mental and critical thinking about our eco- 
nomic and social order. We must find and lo- 
cate the weak spots. We must devise better 
ways. The many existing agencies must unite 
to foster study of these matters. New agencies 
must be devised. As never before we must 
think. 

Let no one deceive you with professed alter- 
natives of Mussolini or Lenin. Thinking is our 
bottom hope. There is no other final resource. 
Force, however well meant, if not obedient to 
defensible thought, is but danger and tyranny. 
We cannot trust it. And to continue as we 
are is simply to think badly. We must think 
and act accordingly. 

But some among us will fear widespread 
public thinking. They hope to manage with- 
out it. In their hearts they mistrust man and 
thought. But I say to you it is not thinking 
that we have to fear. Rather it is the absence 
of thinking, that people will act without think- 
ing. Or that people will think hastily and so 
badly and be led demagogically, and so again 
act badly. Our only safe alternative to chance 
and drift is better and more widespread think- 
ing. In saying this I am but going back to 
the fathers. This was the original foundation 
of our democracy. 

3. Effectual Intelligence.—In effectual intel- 
ligence there is a factor equally important, if 
not in fact more significant. We are as every- 
body knows more effectually intelligent where 
we are better acquainted. In other words, what 
we have learned is the stuff that we think with. 
Ask Einstein about relativity and he is a 
genius. Strip Einstein of what he has learned 


from others and he would at the time be less 
intelligent about relativity, even than you or 
I. Any pronouncement from him on the subject 
would be exactly worthless. 


In a century from 
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now college A.B.’s will think of relativity as 
naturally as you and I now find it difficult. 
The more we learn about anything, if only we 
keep checking up what we learn against others, 
the more effectually intelligent we shall become. 
In this way Presbyterian Scotland grew in a 
century or two to be astonishingly intelligent 
in theology, more so—I believe—than any other 
like group of people in the history of the world. 
In the same way, Germany became literary, 
and Italy musical. 

Here then is where education gets into think- 
ing in relation to the urgent needs of our civili- 
zation. Elementary school, high school, college, 
adult education, as they face our civilization 
must accept it as their dominating concern and 
task to help build appropriate effectual intel- 
ligence to deal with our threatening problems. 

Note here that “adult education” is put in 
line along with the schools more commonly 
thought of. The time has now come when we 
can no longer expect our youth in some twenty 
odd years to learn enough to last them through 
life. Of course they never did so learn and 
now we know it. As life itself unfolds novelly, 
so education is and must be an ever continuing 
process. We must give up the fiction of “get- 
ting an education” as if it were got once and 
for all. Such an idea is a hurtful and fantastic 
untruth. 

Note also the term “appropriate,” in the 
phrase “appropriate effectual intelligence.” 
There is no such thing as becoming intelligent 
in all matters. We can be reliably intelligent 
only as we are intelligently informed. If our 
schools are to help solve our urgent social prob- 
lems, then must our young people work with 
those problems, not indeed in the same form 
as will their elders, but in the form and degree 
suited to youth and youthful experience. And 
if they or their elders are to develop “effectual 
intelligence,” they must think as opposed to 
merely repeating or rehashing other people’s 
thoughts. We shall utilize other people’s 
thoughts but not first memorize them. To ac- 
cept without thinking is to vaccinate against 
thinking. And our people, young and old, must 
think about our social, moral, and economic 
situation, each age the part that properly does 
or might concern it. 

4, The Need for Thinking Teachers.—If now 
this kind of thinking, or any other worthy the 
name, is to go on in school or in adult educa- 
tion, our teachers must be thinking teachers, 
capable of thinking about these problems and 
anxious to help bring a better day to the world. 
Note that I am not proposing to hand out a 
system to be propagandized through our schools. 
Exactly the contrary. I am trying to get a 
generation better ready than we have been to 
find for themselves an adequate system. For 
myself, I do not believe the schools can or 

(Turn to page 252) 
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Pennsylvania State Education Association, Pittsburgh Convention 
December 28-30, 1931—TIME SCHEDULE 
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1. Council on Educational Method...... 242 xX 1. Room 105, Frick Training 
2. Educational and Vocational Guidance.| 242 Pe > al» Room 201, Schenley 
&,, TARO oh oc ek cect s odlta bs Ps 243 475) 3 Room 212, Schenley 
4. Health Education................... 243 b ee Girls’ W’kr’ m, School for Blind 
5. Library....... ees Po wa eee 243 > ale Library, Schenley 
6. Modern Language.................. 243 >. a & Room 202, Schenley 
(AG. RRR re EE See | 243 >. ag 2 Room 106, Frick Training 
8. Penna. Council of Geography Teachers | 244 ee X |. Aud., Frick Training 
9. Pennsylvania School Press Association.| 244 pd ae 9 Carnegie Institute of Tech. 
| IS ee ere 245 > 4 Conf. Room ‘‘B’’, Admin. Bldg. 
11. Special Education... .......c<cccceces 245 > a ees Room 107, Frick Training 
12, Supervisors, Kindergarten and First | 
DR Pa er re 246 See Cee eee ...}....| Library, Frick Training 
13. Visual Education. ................+: | 246| wesafeeee[..ee | & |....[....] Carmegie Museum Lecture Hall 
MEETING PLACES 
Administration Building, Bellefield at Carnegie Tech, Schenley Park Fifth 
Forbes a al Trade School, Bedford and Memorial Hall, ze 4. Rips 
Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall, Forbes Fulle Schenley High School, low and Center 
Street at Bellefield Frick Training School, Thackeray near School for the Blind, ‘Bellefeld and Bayard 
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Program of Pittsburgh Convention 


l—HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Monday Evening, December 28, 1931, 7:30 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 


Delegates will be seated on the main floor by counties. All other members of the 
Association are cordially invited to occupy seats in the gallery. 
Platform Guests: The 1931 Executive Council 
1. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF CREDENTIALS, A. F. Kemp, Chairman, 
Reading 
2. ADDRESS—’Tis Thinking Time, Harriett M. Chase, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 
MINUTES OF THE NEW CASTLE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, 
S. Todd Perley, Chairman, Avalon 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its 
President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, 
West Chester 

REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND, H. W. Dodd, 
Chairman, Allentown 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, 
Chairman, Philadelphia 

10. REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE LLOYD MIFFLIN 
MEMORIAL, H. E. Gress, President, Lancaster 

11. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

12. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

13. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

14. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE 
(Two members to serve for three years) 

15. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 19832 SUMMER 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 27 to July 1. Our enrolment 
in the N. E. A. of 24,363 last year entitles us to 53 State delegates to the 
Atlantic City Convention. The basis is one delegate for each 100 members 
up to 500 and one for each 500 thereafter. 

The following 18 officers, by action of the Executive Council, are ex officio State 


- 2 SS FS Cee 


Delegates: 

The President 
The First Vice-President The Executive Secretary 
The Second Vice-President who is the N. E. A. State 
The Presidents of 11 Departments Director for Pennsylvania 


The Chairmen of the three standing Committees: Resolutions, Legislation, 
Teacher Welfare 

The N. E. A. Board of Directors adopted the following regulation at the Atlanta 
Convention regarding the payment of expenses to absentee directors and delegates: 

The purpose of appropriating money for the payment in whole or in part of the 
expenses of members of the Board of Directors and Delegates of the Representative 
Assembly is to secure efficient service on the part of said board members and delegates. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that no expense money will be paid to any board member 
or to any delegate unless he attend all official meetings of the board or all official meet- 
ings of the Representative Assembly. The Board of Directors by majority vote may 
for cause excuse any member from attendance and allow payment of expenses. 

September 21, 1929, The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. approved this reso- 
lution for Pennsylvania. 

It is customary for the P. S. E. A. to assist State delegates by paying 

1. Round trip railroad fare, convention rate 
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2. Pullman fare, both ways 
8. Per diem of $6 a day for the five-day period of the convention 
16. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1932 CON- 
VENTION 
17. NEW BUSINESS 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 1931, 4:30 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 


1. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Charles S. Davis, Chair- 
man, Steelton 
2. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Florence M. 
Teagarden, Chairman, Pittsburgh 
8. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT FUND RELATIONS, 
Francis B. Haas, Chairman, Bloomsburg 
4. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, James R. Gilligan, 
Chairman, Dunmore 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS, George H. Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Pro- 
portional Representation League, Philadelphia, will explain the Preferential 
Ballot. He will supervise the counting of the ballots in Room 00, Schenley 
High School 


ot 


EXHIBITS 
4:00 INSPECTION OF COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS, Memo- 
rial Hall. These exhibits form such a valuable part of the convention that 
every member should inspect them 


IlL—GENERAL SESSIONS 


Themes: Education for Citizenship 
Improvement of Our Rural Schools 
The three general programs will be held in Memorial Hall, 
Fifth Avenue, opposite the Schenley Hotel 


Tuesday Evening, December 29, 1931, 7:15 o'clock 


Memorial Hall 


President M. S.- Bentz, Ebensburg, presiding 

Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association and Members of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board 

The doors will be closed during the rendition of all musical numbers 

7:15 MUSIC—tThe Pittsburgh All City High Schools Orchestra, conducted by Lee M. 
Lockhart, Special Supervisor of Instrumental Music, and the Pittsburgh All 
City High Schools A Cappella Chorus, in a repertory of Christmas music, will 
present the following program: 


Oveutune tes GOON! fas ace eee ern ea ae eee von Weber 
Orchestra 
Angels We Have Heard on High .................... XIII Century Christmas Song 
Arr. by E. J. Biedermann 
Slumber Song of the Infant Jesus from Collection de Choeurs .............. Gevaert 
Lo a Voice to Heaven Sounding (Cherubic Hymn) .................... Bortniansky 
Arr. by Tschaikowsky 
Chorus 
Farandole from the Second Suite L’Arlesienne ................00 cece eeceeeee Bizet 
Orchestra 
Ged Ory BAG : PEO ois Si cGy oe cee oe oo age i ea ee ee a Chapman 
Let: Say Bieshed Bete. 2 oes, Soe Nt kid on Seek eee ee ee Tschesnokoff 
Arr. by N. Lindsay Norden 
Waser Bene 5 ES, BR aie ee eee Old English 
Arr. by R. Vaughan Williams 
Chorus 
French Military March from the Suite Algerienne ..................... Saint-Saens 


Orchestra 
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8:00 INVOCATION— 
ADDRESS—Good Citizenship as a Means of Lifting Us Out of the Present 
Depression, Willis A. Sutton, Former President of the National Education 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
ADDRESS—Education for Citizenship by Means of the Radio, Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Editor, Journal of the National Education Association and 
Chairman of the National Committee on Education by Radio, Washington, 
D. C. 
10:00 INFORMAL RECEPTION given by the teachers of Pittsburgh to the mem- 
bers of the P. S. E. A. and their guests, Hotel Schenley ballroom, Forbes 
Street. Dancing and refreshments. Chairman, Adaline E. Van Kirk, Presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Teachers Association 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 30, 1931, 2:00 o'clock 
Memorial Hall 
Platform Guests: The Executive Council, the Pittsburgh Board of Education, and 
the Chairmen of Local Committees 
2:00 MUSIC—Musical program by the Homestead High School Band, conducted by 
Stanley M. Gray, Supervisor of Music, Homestead High School: 


WBE ROB OD | 5 56th chs Pe aga cee tee ee a Sousa 
The Black Man, from the suite The Dwellers in the Western World .......... Sousa 
COTE INE kee oR eed Oe INA WISS Guns ote ear EE ES aha RA Os Goldman 
RCH OMNIS 25.2) 5605 61,5 rset das a ASR ie bce tie Gus ILE net eek store Set ane os Tschaikowsky 
SUT RESTS TS oS le errr ear irs 5 teal eee ete any tC Wrinren sty Alexander 


ADDRESS—tThe Ten-Year Program of Education in Pennsylvania, James N. 
Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

ADDRESS—A Program for Education in Citizenship in Pittsburgh, A. Leo 
Weil, President, Committee for Education in Citizenship, Vice-President, 
National Municipal League, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Evening, December 30, 1931, 7:15 o'clock 


Memorial Hall 


Platform Guests: Chairman of all Committees and Presidents of Convention Districts 

7:15 MUSIC—Musical program by the McKeesport High School Orchestra, conducted 
by Edward Stribrny, Teacher of Music, McKeesport High School, and pupils 
from Rural Schools of Westmoreland County as arranged by Raymond W. 
Robinson, Supervising Principal of Hempfield Township Schools and President 
of the P. S. E. A. Department of Rural Schools 

OVOFERPO OPS 56. oes hak okies Athy cee ee eS oko CET iy Mozart 

Allegro moderato from Symphony in B minor (Unfinished) ............... Schubert 

McKeesport High School Orchestra 

America (Double Unison), Johnstone 

No Candle Was There and No Fire (S.A.), Lehman 

In the Time of Roses (S.A.), Reichardt 

Kye Song of Saint Bride (S.S.A.), Clokey 

Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming (S.S.A.), Foster 

Marianina (S.A.B.), Italian Folk Song 

Water Boy (S.A.B.), Negro Road Work Song 

Turn Ye To Me (S.A.B.), Old Highland Melody 

Rural Schools, Westmoreland County 
March. from (Scenda Pat loreege csc aloe ek oo Ae OGIO Ws OE Massenet 
McKeesport High School Orchestra 
AWARDING OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO NANCY GRAY- 
SON, Shippensburg 


SR SS et 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Charles S. Miller, 


Chairman, Lansdowne 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 

INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 

8:00 ADDRESS—M. S. Bentz, President of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 

ciation, Ebensburg 

ADDRESS—Better Rural Schools, Florence Hale, President of the N. E. A. and 
Director of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, Augusta, 
Me. 








Th «i me 


——s 


QO fF at eel 
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Caroline M. Mills 


ART DEPARTMENT 
President, Caroline Mills, Williamsport 
Vice-President, Gertrude Lake, Johnstown 
Secretary, Mrs. Julia B. Ulery, Greensburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Frick Training School 

Business Session 

Opening Remarks—Elmer A. Stephan, Direc- 
tor of Art Education, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh 

Demonstration Lesson—Appreciation of Gothic 
Architecture, given by Eleanor McCon- 
ville, art teacher and sixth grade pupils of 
the Larimer Elementary School, Pitts- 
burgh 

A Marionette Christmas Play—Given by the 
pupils of the Oliver High School under 
the direction of’ Mrs. Gertrude Hayes, 
craft teacher, Oliver High School, Pitts- 
burgh 
(All members of the P. S. E. A. Conven- 
tion who are interested are invited to at- 
tend this marionette play.) 

Address—Standard in Art and Its Bearing 
Upon Art Education, Max Schoen, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Luncheon and opportunity for visiting exhibi- 
tions 

Elementary Art Exhibition—Frick Training 
School 

Elementary Community Activities Exhibition 
—Frick Training School 

Junior High School Art Exhibition—Frick 
Training School 

Senior High School Art Exhibition—Adminis- 
tration Building 

Commercial Art—Connelley Trade School, Bed- 
ford Avenue 
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One Hundred Friends of Art Exhibition— 
Frick Training School, 1st floor corridor 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Frick Training School 
Address—Pencil Drawing and _ Sketching, 
Harry W. Jacobs, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, Buffalo Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

An Art Pageant—Given by the pupils of the 
Frick Training School under the direction 
of Elizabeth Rothwell, instructor of art at 
Frick Training School for Teachers, 
Pittsburgh 

Address—Stabilizing Art Education, C. Val- 
entine Kirby, State Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg 





James F. Chapman 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT 
President, James F. Chapman, Indiana 
Vice-President—C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Secretary, A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Conference Room, Administration Building 
Business Session 
1. Election of Representative to House of Dele- 
gates 
2. Election of Officers for ensuing year 
Address—To What Extent is the Public School 
System Responsible for the Present Type 
of Citizen? A. Leo Weil, President, Com- 
mittee for Education in Citizenship, Vice- 
President, National Municipal League, 
Pittsburgh 
Address—A Forward Look in Rural Education, 
Florence Hale, President, National Edu- 
cation Association and director rural edu- 
cation for the State of Maine, Augusta, 
Maine 
Address—Substituting Other Forms of Teacher 
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Training for the County Institute, C. W. 
Lillibridge, | Superintendent, McKean 
County 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Conference Room, Administration Building 
Address—Education as a Means of Solving the 
Problem of Depression, Willis A. Sutton, 
Past President of N. E. A., Atlanta, Ga. 

Address and Conference—James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 





H. R. Vanderslice 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT 
President, H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 
Vice-President, Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Secretary, James Killius, Johnstown 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Dining Room, School for the Blind 

Business Session 

Address—The Education of the Consumer, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Address—The Necessity for Education in Citi- 
zenship and Suggestive Methods for Mak- 
ing Good Citizens, A. Leo Weil, President, 
Committee for Education in Citizenship, 
Vice-President, National Municipal 
League, Pittsburgh 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Vice-President, Anna W. Walker, Darby 
Secretary, Pauline Faber, Williamsport 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 
Business Session—Nomination and Election of 

Officers 
Address—Education and the Future Citizen, 


December, 1931 





Mrs. Mary S. McDonough 


Willis A. Sutton, Former President of the 
National Education Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Address—The Place of Art in Citizen Develop- 
ment, Harry Jacobs, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Address—Visual Education as an Aid in the 
Development of Future Citizens, Charles 
F. Hoban, State Director of Visual Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 
Address—The Service of the Department of 
Public Instruction to the Work of the 
Graded School, James N. Rule, State 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

Address—The Character Educative Course of 
Study, Helen Purcell, State Director of 
Kindergarten and Elementary Education, 
Harrisburg 

Discussion 


HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
President, R. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg 
Vice-President, Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock 

Haven 
Secretary, C. J. Carver, Carlisle 


General Session 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 109, Schenley High School 

Topic—Higher Education in Pennsylvania 

Address—Historical Background of Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania, Raymond 
Walters, Dean, Swarthmore College (45 
minutes) 

Address—The Present Situation in Higher Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, Alan Bright, Reg- 
istrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh (30 minutes) 

Address—Trends in Higher Education in Penn- 
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R. H. Rivenburg 


sylvania, Max McConn, Dean, Lehigh 
University (30 minutes) 


College and University Section 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Memorial Hall 
President, Raymond Walters, Swarthmore 
Vice-President, C. F. Ross, Meadville 
Secretary, S. H. Ziegler, Allentown 
Addresses on the Topic—Certain University 
Programs in the Commonwealth (40 min- 
utes each) 
The University of Pennsylvania, President 
Thomas S. Gates 
Pennsylvania State College, President 
Ralph D. Hetzel 
University of Pittsburgh, Chancellor John 
G. Bowman 


College Teachers of Education Section 
Wednesday For ber 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 300, Schenley High School 

President, Carl W. Ziegler, Easton 

Vice-President, S. B. Stayer, Millersville 

Secretary, F. G. Davis, Lewisburg 

Executive Committee: F.G. Henke, Meadville; 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Pittsburgh; P. M. 
Harbold, Lancaster 

Address—Present Status of Teacher Training 
in Pennsylvania, Frank G. Davis, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg (20 minutes) 

Business Session—(10 minutes) 

Address—The Proposed Five-Year Plan for 
the preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers in Pennsylvania, James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg (30 minutes) 

Discussion of above topic—Opened by Fred- 
erick G. Henke, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville (15 minutes) 

General Discussion—(15 minutes) 

Address—Limitations for Liberal Arts Col- 

leges and Teachers Colleges in the Prepa- 
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tion of Teachers for the Commonwealth, 
Charles C. Ellis, President, Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon (30 minutes) 

General Discussion—(60 minutes) 








Emma C. Dowling 


KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
President, Emma C. Dowling, Reading 
Vice-President, Mary Williamson, Clarion 
Secretary, Elsa V. Ashmore, Oakmont 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 203, Frick Training School 

Business Session 

Address—Citizenship in the Kindergarten, 
Ella Ruth Boyce, Director of Kinder- 
garten Education, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Plans of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the Support of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Room 203, Frick Training School 
Address—Citizenship in the Primary Grades, 
Grace G. Swan, Director of Primary Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Home and School Laboratory, 
Willis A. Sutton, Former President of the 
National Education Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
Vice-President, Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport 
Secretary, L. L. Dick, Lock Haven 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 312, Schenley High School 


Business Session 
General Topic—Improvisation and Notation of 
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George A. Bryan 


original melodies in elementary schools 

Introductory remarks—Will Earhart, Director 
of Music, Pittsburgh. The classes taking 
part in the demonstration will be from the 
following Pittsburgh schools: 
Dilworth—Lois McCormick, teacher, Her- 
mine Schumacher, supervisor 
Holmes—Marie Ward, teacher, 
Price, supervisor 
Madison—Marie McGonigle, teacher, Mrs. 
Sara M. Herbert, supervisor 

12:15 p. m.—Luncheon under the auspices of 
the In-and-About Pittsburgh Music Super- 
visors’ Club, at Cathedral Mansions 

Caspar Koch, municipal organist of the North 
Side, Pittsburgh, will speak on Christmas 
Music. Those desiring reservations at 
eighty-five cents per plate may communi- 
cate with the president of the club, Mrs. 
S. M. Herbert, 1426 N. St. Clair St., Pitts- 
burgh, before December 24, 1931 


Eleanor 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Room 312, Schenley High School 


Chamber Music from Pittsburgh High Schools 
Introductory Remarks—Lee Lockhart, Director 
of Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh 
First Movement of Schumann’s Piano Quin- 
tette 
First Violin—Daniel Sissman 
Second Violin—Inez Graham 
Viola—Henry Ryshanek 
Cello—Margaret Probst 
Piano—Betty Ann Cochran 
Taylor-Allderdice High School—Laura_ E. 
Ziegler, teacher 
Arioso and Fanfare for Six Trumpets—Carl 
Busch 
1st Trumpet—George Wheeler 
2nd Trumpet—Edwin Beck 
8rd Trumpet—Joe Stricker 
4th Trumpet—Peter Lage 
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5th Trumpet—William Goodall 
6th Trumpet—Perry Walker 

South Hills High School, Robert Arthur, 
teacher 

Miniature Trio No. 1 for clarinet, bassoon, and 
piano—Alfred Hill 
Clarinet—Charles Lawson 
Bassoon—William Shaffer 
Piano—Jerry Kurtz 

Taylor Allderdice High School, Laura Ziegler, 
teacher 

Danse Humoresque for Woodwind Quintette— 
Eugene Hunter 
Flute—Emma Louise Bumgarner 
Oboe—Abe London 
Clarinet—David Sarberow 
Horn—Harry Rhodes 
Bassoon—Arthur Reseigh 

Peabody High School, Wallace Frost, teacher 

Andante from E flat Major String Quartette 
—Dittersdorf 
Transcribed for three violins and cello 
1st violin—Daniel Sissman 
2nd violin—Inez Graham 
8rd violin—Henry Ryshanek 
Cello—Margaret Probst 

Taylor Allderdice High School, Laura E. Zieg- 
ler, teacher 

Address—The Place of Chamber Music in the 
Public Schools, J. Leon Ruddick, Super- 
visor of High School Orchestras, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

a. Lullaby from Jocelyn—Godard 

b. In a Boat—Grieg 
First Soprano—Vivian Wagner 
Second Soprano—Lois Rankin 
Alto—Dolores Pachera 

From the voice culture class, Westinghouse 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Mrs. Jane P. Alexander, 
teacher 

Address—Correlated Programs and Materials, 
Mrs. Mary Bush Hauck, Harrisburg, Field 
Representative of Theodore Presser Co., 
Philadelphia 


4 





RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, Raymond W. Robinson, Greensburg 
Vice-President, John Mechling, Kittanning 
Secretary, Margaret Ryan, Tyrone 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall 
Business Session—Election of officers including 
a representative to the House of Dele- 
gates. Appointment of committees 

Music—Pupils from Rural Schools, Allegheny 
County 

Address—Training for Citizenship in the 
Rural Schools, Charles E. Dickey, Super- 
intendent, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Changing Character of Rural 
Life, Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, The 
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R. W. Robinson 


Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
General Discussion 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall 
Address—Topic to be announced, Florence 
Hale, President, National Education As- 
sociation, Augusta, Maine 

Music—Pupils from Rural Schools, Allegheny 
County 

Address—The Cultural Arts in the Rural 
School Program, Charles F. Maxwell, 
Superintendent, Westmoreland County, 
Greensburg 

General Discussion 





SECONDARY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
President, J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Vice-President, H. F. Heck, Erie 
Secretary, Stacey Peters, Lancaster 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, School for Blind 
Business Session 
(a) Report of Nominating Committee 
(b) Election of Officers 
Address—The High School of Tomorrow, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor, National Education 
Association Journal, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, School for the Blind 
Address—An Experiment in Teacher Training, 
Thomas Alexander, International Insti- 
tute, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 

Discussion 





J. Frank Faust 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTIONS 
CLASSICAL SECTION 

President, Norman E. Henry, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Dean A. J. Calderwood, Grove 
City College 

Secretary, Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham 
High School, Elkins Park 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Library, School for the Blind, Bellefield Avenue 
and Bayard Street 

Business Session and Announcements 
Address—Methods and Devices for Arousing 
Student Interest in the Aeneid, Laura G. 
Pound, Duquesne High School, Duquesne 
Address—An Educational Credo, Hubert Mc- 
Neill Poteat, Professor of Latin, Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina 
Round Table 
a. Humanizing the Teaching Procedures of 
Junior High School Latin, Mary Mar- 
garet Rhodes, Connellsville High School 
b. The Place and Function of Guidance in 
a Junior High School Latin Program, 
John A. Johnston, Herron Hill sumior 
High School, Pittsburgh 
c. Teaching Vocabulary, Irma E. Hamil- 
ton, Senior High School, Wilkinsburg 
AN EXHIBIT of Latin Charts, Models, 
Books, Pictures, and Roman Antiquities be- 
longing to the Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, has been arranged through the courtesy 
of Mary Margaret Case. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
President, Clyde E. Rowe, Wilkinsburg 
Vice-President, H. A. Andruss, Bloomsburg 
Secretary, Laila Kilchenstein, Grove City 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 
Business Session 
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Address—Cultural Values in Commercial Law, 
G. J. Bridges, Professor of Economics and 
Commercial Law, Grove City College, 
Grove City 

Address—Can We Predict Typewriting Suc- 
cess? Louis W. Korona, Taylor Allderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Shifting Emphasis in Junior 
Business Training, G. G. Hill, Director, 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 


ENGLISH SECTION 
President, Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 
Secretary, M. Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, School for the Blind 
Address—The Great American Game, Hubert 
MeNeill Poteat, Professor of Latin, Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina 

Address—The New State Course of Study in 
English, William H. Bristow, State Deputy 
Superintendent, The Curriculum Depart- 
ment, Harrisburg 

Discussion led by Ellen M. Geyer, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Address—Unguessed Gifts, Hughes Mearns, 
New York University, New York 

By the courtesy of the Frick Educational 
Commission 

Business Session 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
President, Robert E. Beaton, Wilkinsburg 
Vice-President, A. L. Pepperman, Williamsport 
Secretary, A. D. Patterson, Lock Haven 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 109, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address—An Experiment, Under the Auspices 
of the Carnegie Study, in Teaching Gifted 
Pupils in the Altoona High School, Levi 
Gilbert, Principal, Altoona High School, 
Altoona 

Discussion—Led by H. M. Wessel, Assistant 
Principal, Junior High School, Elkins Park 

Address—Why a Junior High School Athletic 
Program? Charles W. Nethaway, Super- 
visor of Grade School Athletics, Pitts- 
burgh 

Discussion led by Fred E. Haines, Principal, 
Junior High School, Duquesne 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
President, John C. Hoshauer, Williamsport 
Vice-President, H. W. Graffis, Crafton 
Secretary, G. C. Sipple, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 301, Schenley High School 
Business Session 
Address—Construction Work in Plane Geom- 
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etry, F. A. Foraker, Department of Mathe- 
matics, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

Address—Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching of 
Mathematics—J. H. Minnich, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Round Table Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Vice-President, W. G. Clark, Westfield 

Secretary, Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 

Treasurer, R. B. Taylor, Norristown 
Wednesday For , December 30, 9:00 o'clock 

Girls’ Gymnasium, School for Blind 

Business Meeting 
1. Call to Order, President C. S. Davis 
2. Reading of Minutes of Last Annual Meet- 
ing, December 31, 1930, Secretary, Ed- 
mund Wicht 

. Report of Treasurer, R. B. Taylor 

. Report of Auditor, Vice-President, W. G. 

Clark 

. Report of Tabulation of Votes on Amend- 
ments, Secretary, Edmund Wicht 

Other Business 

nd Table Discussion 

. Proposed Changes in Constitution 

. Proposed Changes of Eligibility Rules 

. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 

. Junior High School Interscholastic Ath- 
letics 

. Athletics in the small high school 

. Improvement in District and State Cham- 
pionships in Basket Ball and Track 

. Improving Standards of Ethics in School 
and Community Athletics 

. Interscholastic Athletics for Girls 

. Registration and Classification of Officials; 
Officials’ Fees 

Adjournment 
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SCIENCE SECTION 
President, E. O. Morrison, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, J. S. Lepley, Williamsport 
Secretary, Charles A. Young, Philadelphia 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 20, 9:00 o'clock 
ig 


Room 112, y 

Business Session 

Address—A Method of Preparing Achievement 
Tests in Science Which Tend to Develop 
Desirable Traits for Citizenship, Lambert 
E. Broad, Head of Science Department, 
Aliquippa High School, Aliquippa (30 
minutes) 

Address—Useful Phases of the Oscillograph, 
P. M. Dysart, Physics Department, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh (45 minutes) 

Address—What May Be Done in Science Teach- 
ing With a Single Laboratory Period, 
Charles H. Korns, Chemistry Department, 
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Langley High School, 
minutes) 

Address—The Scientist, Oh Yeah! C. G. King. 
Professor of Chemistry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh (30 minutes) 

Address—Citizenship Objectives in Science 
Instruction, W. W. D. Sones, Head of Erie 
Center, University of Pittsburgh, Erie 
(45 minutes) 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 

President, A. O. Roorbach, Harrisburg 

Vice-President, Helen Wanger, Philadelphia 

Secretary, Mary McArdle, Pittsburgh 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 312, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Theme—The New Course of Study for the 
Social Studies 

Address—The Course in General, William H. 
Bristow, Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg (10 minutes) 

Address—The Seventh-Year World History, 
Joseph Leswing, Social Studies Depart- 
ment, William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg (10 minutes) 

Address—The Eighth-Year United States His- 
tory, A. W. S. Little, Social Studies De- 
partment, John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg (10 minutes) 

Address—The Ninth-Year General Civics. R. O. 
Hughes, Pittsburgh (10 minutes) 

General Discussion 


Pittsburgh (30 








S. Todd Perley 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPARTMENT 
President, S. Todd Perley, Avalon 
Vice-President, W. K. Groff, Berwyn 
Secretary, H. Frank Hare, Camp Hill 

Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Banquet Halli, Soldiers’ Memorial Hall 


Business Session 
Address—The Organization of the Department 
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President, G. H. Parkes, Williamsport 
Vice-President, Mrs. Mabel C. Turner, Wil- 


Secretary, Derl Hess, Sunbury 


Business Session 
Address—Vocational Guidance for Girls and 


Address—Education for Citizenship, 


Discussion 


President, John F. Howe, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Walter Hess, Slippery Rock 
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of Public Instruction with Special Refer- 
ence to the Problems of Supervising Prin- 
cipals, James N. Rule, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Address—Present Trends in Supervision, E. J. 
Ashbaugh, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Banquet Hall, Soldiers’ Memorial Hall 
Address—The Status of Certification, Henry 
Klonower, Director, Teacher Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg 

Address—The Principal as a Community 
Leader, Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 





G. H. Parkes 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS DEPARTMENT 


liamsport 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Connelley Trade School 


Women, Constructive and Destructive 
Phases, Anna Y. Reed, Professor, Per- 
sonal Administration, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 

Judge 
Tensard DeWolf, Chairman, Committee on 
Education for Citizenship, P. O. Box 418, 
Pittsburgh 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTIONS 
AGRICULTURE 
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Secretary, Donald A. Wilson, Imperial 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 31, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 106, Schenley High School 

Announcements 

Address—Desirable and Undesirable Features 
of Courses Organized on the Unit Plan, Q. 
A. W. Rohrbach, Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh (35 minutes) 

Address—Visual Aids in Agriculture, John A. 
Hollinger, Director of Department of Sci- 
ence and Visualization, Pittsburgh (35 
minutes) 

Address—Teaching Farm Shop, V. A. Martin, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg (35 minutes) 

Business Session 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
President, Aida C. Bishop, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, E. P. Paulson, Lehighton 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Meyers, Lancaster 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 108, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address—Study Guides, Elizabeth Blakley, 
Teacher, Continuation School, Pittsburgh 

Address—Junior Mechanics Clubs, L. B. 
Stayer, Supervisor, Industrial and Con- 
tinuation Schools, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion—Led by E. P. Paulson, Teacher, 
Continuation School, Lehighton 


JOINT MEETING OF HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 205, Schenley High School 


President, Edith P. Chace, State College 
Councillor, Grace Godfrey, Philadelphia 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Brown, State 

College . 
General Theme 
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How can Home Economists in Pennsylvania 
help to carry out the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection? 

From the Standpoint of 

The White House Conference, Louise Stan- 
ley, Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C., and member of the 
President’s Planning Committee and 
Chairman of Committees on the Family 
and Parent Education 

The American Home Economics Association, 
Advisory Committee on Child Development 
and Parental Education, Esther McGinnis, 
Field Worker in Child Development and 
Parental Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Department of Welfare of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Helen Glenn Tyson, 
Assistant Deputy of Welfare, Pittsburgh 

The Public Schools of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Edith D. Davison, Supervisor, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion 

Business Meeting of P. S. H. E. A. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

President, R. J. Patterson, Wilkinsburg 

Vice-President, W. K. Monks, Clairton 

Secretary, D. W. Connor, Pittsburgh 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 207, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address—The Correct Project to Teach in 
Ninth-Grade Woodwork, A. G. Bauersfeld, 
Director, Technical Work in High Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Address—A Course of Study for Industrial 
Arts, John J. Mertz, Editor, Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education 

Address—Club Work as Outlined by Mr. Cress- 
man, J. E. Krotzer, Taylor-Allderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh 


IV.—ROUND TABLES 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
President, Edwin B. Leaf, Ambridge 
Vice-President, Ray G. Wallick, Upper Darby 
Secretary, Charlotte Truby, Pittsburgh 
Executive Committee—A. J. Jones, Philadel- 

phia; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Pittsburgh; F. 

G. Davis, Lewisburg 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 105, Frick Training School 
Business Session 
Address—Teaching English by Units, E. W. 

Long, Superintendent, Jeannette 
Address—A Comparison of the Validity of 

Technical English Tests with the Mistakes 

Made by Pupils in English Themes, F. C. 

Gillespie, Principal, Duquesne High School 
Discussion—Samuel Fausold, Superintendent, 


Monessen 

Address—Placing the Responsibility, C. G. 
Remley, Senior High School, Upper Darby 

Address—The Use of a Diagnostic Chemistry 
Test in Remedial Teaching, Joseph E. 
Malin, Department of Education, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown 

Discussion — John H. Dyer, Superintendent, 
Scranton 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ROUND TABLE 
President, G. D. Whitney, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 201, Schenley High School 


Topic—The Development of an Educational 
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and Vocational Guidance Program in 
Pennsylvania 

Ruth E. Welty, Vocational Counselor, 
Continuation School, Pittsburgh, repre- 
senting the Western Convention District 
Mary Jane Wyland, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, representing the Central Conven- 
tion District 

Henriette S. Pollock, President, Vocational 
Guidance Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, representing the Southeastern 
Convention District. 

H. L. Holbrook, Assistant Director in 
Charge of Guidance, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 


GUIDANCE LUNCHEON 
Wednesday, December 30, 12:15 
Faculty Club of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Hotel Schenley 
Toastmaster—Frank M. Leavitt, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 
Address — The Organization of Guidance, 
Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 
Luncheon charge, seventy-five cents per plate 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 

President, Ira N. Riffle, McClellandtown 

Vice-President, Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Elizabeth Clapp, Pittsburgh 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 212, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address — Non- Professional Cooperation, 
Frank Skalah, Vice-President of the Pitts- 
burgh Council on Adult Immigrant Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—Mrs. Florence Gilchrist, Chamber 
of Commerce, Pittsburgh 

Address—Extension Education and Adult 
Education, Chas. W. Mason, Adult Readers 
Counselor, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—A. W. Castle, Director, Extension 
Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Address—The Year’s Progress in Pennsyl- 
vania in Home Classes, Lucy W. Glass, 
Assistant Director, Extension Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
President, H. B. Burns, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Anne Collins, Turtle Creek 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Girls’ Workroom, School for Blind 
Business Session 
Address—William L. Connor, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Cleveland, Ohio 
Address—Health Instruction, A. M. Kerr 
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Address—Some Results of Systematic Physical 
Education, L. M. Smith 

Address—Mental Health in Public Schools, 
J. M. Fetterman 


LIBRARY 

President, Helen E. McCracken, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Letitia Clark, Greensburg 

Secretary, Mary E. Myers, Carlisle 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Library, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address—Progress of State Standards, Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Deputy Superintendent, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Address—Methods of Creating an Interest in 
Libraries Among School Men. (Speaker 
to be announced) 

Address—New Books for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. (Speaker to be announced) 

Library Activity—How Many Do You Know? 
Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils, Rogers 
School, Pittsburgh 

Discussion of Everyday Problems—Led by 
Helen Westlake, New Castle 


MODERN LANGUAGE 

President, Mary H. Morgan, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Elizabeth Breazeale, Philadel- 
phia ‘ 

Secretary, Mary D. Potter, Pittsburgh 

Editor of the Bulletin, Marion Griggs, Pitts- 
burgh 

Managing Editor, Maurice Kendall, Pittsburgh 

Council Members, Muriel L. Wilson, Bethle- 
hem; Dorothy Jones, Scranton; Martin F. 
Miller, State College; L. L. Stutzman, 
Reading 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 202, Schenley High School 

Address—Leo Rockwell, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

Address—Martin F. Miller, State College High 
School 

Business Session 

Demonstration by the Dictograph Company 


PENMANSHIP 
President, Ethel Shelly, Norristown 
Vice-President, Helen Printz, Mount Penn and 
Wyomissing 
Secretary, Luther J. Kuhns, Norristown 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 106, Frick Training School 

Business Session 

Address—Devices; Their Use and Abuse, Mrs. 
Anna D. Huzzard, Cheltenham Township, 
Elkins Park 

Address—Character Education Through the 
Teaching of Handwriting, Mrs. Lettie J. 

Strobell, Pittsburgh 
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Address—Evaluation in Handwriting, Nellie E. 
Pardoe, State Teachers College, California 

Address—Muscular Movement Handwriting 
and the New Curriculum, Daisy Allen, 
Connellsville 

Address—Making All Writing Penmanship, 
H. A. Heintzelman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 
President, J. F. Bogardus, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Russell Sipe, Latrobe 
Secretary, Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Frick Training School for Teachers 
Address—Spain Today (illustrated), Harriet 
Carter, Frick Training School for Teach- 
ers, Pittsburgh 
Demonstration Lesson—Elementary School 
Geography, The Development of Clear 
Geographic Ideas, Myrtle Sexauer, Dem- 
onstration School of the Frick Training 
School for Teachers, Pittsburgh 
Analysis of the Demonstration Lesson, Har- 
riet Elliott, State Teachers College, West 
Chester 
Address—Whither Bound Geography? B. H. 
Whitbeck, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
-son 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 30, 12:30 o'clock 

Luncheon, at Webster Hall. Cover Charges, 
$1.00 each 

Those expecting to attend the luncheon will 

kindly make reservations with Elsie S. 
Hofer, Secretary of the Geography Club 
of Western Pennsylvania, 852 Jancey 
Street, Pittsburgh, not later than 9:30 
Wednesday morning, December 30 

A Trip to the Tower of the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing will be made immediately following 
the luncheon. While there William 
Shrawder of the Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, by means of topographic 
maps, will interpret some of the surround- 
ing country 

Note: There will be an exhibit of geographic 
expression work done in the various 
schools of Pennsylvania. Kindly send 
your booklets, maps, graphs, charts, etc., 
to Harriet Carter, Frick Training School 
for Teachers, Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

President, Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Vice-President, Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. Elizabeth Matthews, 

Harrisburg 
Executive Committee: 

Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 


Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown 
Francis Mechlin, Dormont 

R. D. Mosier, Uniontown 
Mildred E. Runyeon, Reading 
K. Fife Sterrett, Monessen 
Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
Rachel S. Turner, Bloomsburg 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 


Monday Evening, December 28 
Little Theatre, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


8:00 p.m.—Informal reception and dance 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
College of Fine Arts and Margaret Morrison College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


9:00-9 :30—Registration, Front hall 
Sectional Meetings 9:30-11:30 
9:30-10:00 

Clinics for Newspapers — Conducted by 
Charles F. Troxell, Faculty Adviser, 
FRANKFORD HIGH Way, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia—Room 102, College 
of Fine Arts. (Bring copies of publica- 
tions and questions in writing) 

Clinics for Magazines—Conducted by Ger- 
trude L. Turner, Faculty Adviser, THE 
ORACLE, Abington High School, Abing- 
ton—Room 106, College of Fine Arts. 
(Bring copies of publications and ques- 
tions in writing) 

Aven Sooo. oe es » Mary Wright, 
ACADEMY STAR, Academy High School, 
Erie—Room 107, College of Fine Arts 

Address—The Weaknesses of High School Edi- 
torials, Florence Williams, Faculty Ad- 
viser, THE SPECTRUM and THE WELCOME, 
Chester High School, Chester—Room 228, 
College of Fine Arts 

Address—Balancing the Budget of the High 
School Yearbook, Paul S. Christman, Su- 
pervising Principal, Schuylkill Haven— 
Room 229, College of Fine Arts 

Address—Problems in Photography, Minnie 
R. Moore, Faculty Adviser, Yearbook, Ty- 
rone High School, Tyrone—Room 102, 
Margaret Morrison College 

10:00-10:35 

Clinics for Newspapers — Conducted by 
Charles F. Troxell, Faculty Adviser, 
FRANKFoRD HicH Way, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia—Room 102, College 
of Fine Arts. (Bring copies of publica- 
tions and questions in writing) 

Clinics for Magazines—Conducted by Ger- 
trude L..Turner, Faculty Adviser, THE 
ORACLE, Abington High School, Abington 
—Room 106, College of Fine Arts. (Bring 
copies of publications and questions in 
writing) 

Address—Proving an Emergency Measure— 
School News in Local Newspaper, Nevin 
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Smith, Faculty Adviser, BLUE AND BLACK, 
Johnstown High School, Johinstown—Room 
107, College of Fine Arts 
Address—The Feature Story and Its Pos- 
sibilities, Stella L. Carden, Faculty Ad- 
viser, TRAVALON, Avalon High School 
Pittsburgh—Room 228, College of Fine 
Arts 
Address—Editorial Page Make Up, George 
Whalley, Editor, SENIOR HicH NEWws, 
Senior High School, Uniontown — Room 
229, College of Fine Arts 
Address—The Selection of a Staff for a 
Yearbook, George B. Williams, Sponsor, 
Yearbook, Altoona High School, Altoona 
Room 102, Margaret Morrison College 
Address—Humor in the Newspaper, Nathan- 
iel Wohlman, Editor, THz Acorn, Up- 
per Darby High School, Upper Darby— 
Room 112, Margaret Morrison College 
Address—Constructive Writing for Maga- 
zines, Clyde F. Lytle, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown—Room 114, Margaret 
Morrison College 
10:50-11:30 
Address—How We Get Readers for Our 
School Paper, William Davis, member, 
MounTAIN Ecuo staff, Altoona High 
School, Altoona—Room 106, College of 
Fine Arts 
Address—.... ...., Department of Print- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh—Room 102, College of Fine 
Arts 
Address—The School Publication, Expression 
for the Staff or the Whole School? Mabel 
E. Mulock, Allentown High School, Allen- 
town—Room 107, College of Fine Arts 
Address—How Should Staff Members Be 
Rewarded? Sylvester P. Koelle, Super- 
vising Principal, Greenfield Township 
Schools, Claysburg—Room 228, College of 
Fine Arts 
Address—What Shall the School Publish? 
C. V. Erdly, Superintendent, Hollidays- 
burg—Room 229, College of Fine Arts 
Address—The Incentive to Verse Writing, 
Virginia McMaster, Librarian, Frick 
Training School for Teachers, Pittsburgh 
—Room 112, Margaret Morrison College 
Address—Teachers College Publications, 
Elizabeth Rosengarten, Faculty Adviser, 
THE Norm, Philadelphia Normal School 
—Room 112, Margaret Morrison College 
Address—The Relationship of Art to High 
School Publications, Mary G. McMunigle, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh—Room 
114, Margaret Morrison College 
11:35—General Meeting—Little Theatre 
Lambert Greenawalt, Presiding 
Announcements by the President 
Business Session 
Reports 
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Election of Officers 

Address—What High School Students Read 
in Their Newspapers, Harry C. McKown, 
Professor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 

Contest Awards—Gertrude L. Turner, Chair- 
man, Contest Committee, Abington High 
School, Abington 

1:15—Luncheon 


RESEARCH 
President, Philip A. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, H. M. Zerbe, Kingston 
Secretary, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Conference Room “B,” Admin. Bldg. 


Business Session 

Address—Research Activities of the Suburban 
Principals Association, R. B. Taylor, As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools, Nor- 
ristown (15 minutes) 

Address—Validity of Remedial Devices in 
Arithmetic, Ralph R. Smith, Supervising 
Principal, Lansdale (15 minutes) 

Address—Experimental Evaluation of Read- 
ing Systems in Grade 1, Frank M. Gatto, 
Assistant Director of Educational Re- 
search, Pittsburgh (20 minutes) 

Address—The Measurable Results of Homo- 
geneous Grouping, William L. Connor, 
Chief, Division of Educational Research, 
Cleveland, Ohio (30 minutes) 

Address—A Program of Research in Direct- 
ing Learning, C. A. Buckner, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh (30 
minutes) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

President, Mrs. Barbara H. Grett, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Elizabeth Jewett, Williams- 
port 

Secretary - Treasurer, Elizabeth Bowman, 
Menges Mills 

Executive Committee, Claudine Melville, Har- 
risburg; Catherine Menges, York; Mar- 
garet Kutz, Wilkinsburg; Katherine Haz- 
lett, Monaca; Pauline McQuillan, Pitts- 
burgh; Bertha Bartell, Lewistown 

Advisory Committee, C. E. Dickey, Superin- 
tendent, Allegheny County; Ben Graham, 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh; Frank H. 
Reiter, Director, Special Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; John C. 
Diehl, Superintendent, Erie; Martha Hoyt, 
Secretary, H. C. Frick, Educational Com- 
mission, Pittsburgh; Edna Righter, Super- 
visor, Special Classes, Pittsburgh 

Wednesday For .D ber 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 107, Frick Training School 

Business Session 

Topic—Education of the Handicapped Child 

Address—The Deaf Child, A. C. Manning, Su- 
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perintendent, Western Pennsylvania 
School for Deaf, Edgewood 

Address—The Sightless Child, B. S. Joice, 
Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania 
School for Blind, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Crippled Child, Frances Shirley, 
Superintendent, Industrial Home for Crip- 
pled Children, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Child in the Hospital, Laura B. 
Wilson, Acting Superintendent, Children’s 
Hospital, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Social Worker and the School, 
Isabel Kennedy, Federation of Social 
Agencies, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Mentally Handicapped, Project 
Teaching in a Special Class, Edna R. Lotz, 
Professor, University of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Special Education Dinner—Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29 at 6:30 p. m.—Speaker, Cy Hunger- 
ford, Cartoonist, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Music Director, William McCoy, Pitts- 
burgh 
Piano, Edna Righter, Pittsburgh 
Reservations may be made by writing to 
Pauline McQuillan, 1923 Broadway, Dor- 
mont, Pittsburgh. $2.25 per plate 


SUPERVISORS, KINDERGARTEN AND 
EIGHT GRADES 
President, Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, Victoria Lyles, York 
Secretary, Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Library, Frick Training School 

Business Session 
Topic for Discussion—Untouched Resources in 

Supervision 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
President, Wilber Emmert, Indiana 
Vice-President, Louis U. Krieger, Kingston 
Secretary, John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall 
President’s Address—Present Status and Some 
Tendencies in Visual Education, Wilber 
Emmert, State Teachers College, Indiana 
Demonstrations of the Use of Visual Aids— 
Geography—Harriet Carter, H. C. Frick 
Training School for Teachers, Pittsburgh 
History—Rugh C. McClelland, Greensburg 
High School 
English—Reba N. Perkins, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 
Science—Floyd H. Bair, Barnesboro High 
School 
Address—Training Teachers in Service in the 
Use of Visual and Sensory Techniques, C. 
F. Hoban, Director of Visual Instruction, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 
Address—Responsibility of a School District 
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in Financing a Visual Instruction Pro- 
gram, Albert Lindsay Rowland, Superin- 
tendent, Cheltenham Township, Elkins 
Park 

Discussion 

Business Session 

A Journey Through Carnegie Museum, Con- 
ducted by O. E. Jennings, Director of 
‘Education and Curator of Botany, Pitts- 
burgh 





Visit Harrisburg 


Last spring 176 public school groups, rang- 
ing from ten to six hundred, visited their cap- 
itol city over a week-end, and learned a great 
many things about art, civics, geography, his- 
tory, industry, and government. From the 
roof of the tallest hotel they received a lesson 
in practical geography mixed with a little 
early American history, and saw the fertile 
Cumberland Valley with the Blue Mountains 
rising on both sides. They saw how rusted 
automobile frames and old boilers are trans- 
formed by modern industrial magic into armor 
plate for battle cruisers, how every part of a 
steer is utilized in the meat packing industry, 
and how a modern newspaper is produced. They 
went through the Capitol, the office buildings, 
the museum and saw the World War Memorial 
Bridge. 

Groups visiting the Capitol now may see the 
five and one-half million dollar Education 
Building with its Forum recording on its cir- 
cular walls the history of civilization and on 
its ceiling a map of the heavens with myriads 
of twinkling stars. 

A school journey to Harrisburg will reveal 
in addition: How a city purifies its water, how 
milk is pasteurized, how city development is 
worked out, and how a radio station is oper- 
ated. 

R. W. Crist, secretary of the Convention 
Bureau, Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, 
recommends that school groups leave home 
Saturday morning, spend twenty-four hours in 
Harrisburg, and return home Sunday. Typical 
expenses for such a trip are: 





Saturday evening supper...... $ .50 
Saturday night hotel ......... 1.00 
Sunday breakfast ........... .35 
Sunday noon dinner .......... 75 

$2.60 


Plus transportation cost 


Of the 478 public school principals teaching 
within a half day’s driving distance from 
Harrisburg, how many will avail themselves 
and their pupils of this delightful school jour- 
ney arranged by the Harrisburg Chamber of 
Commerce? 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS. Howard Lee 
Davis, director of technical employment 
and training, New York Telephone Co. 
172 pp. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. $2 

Practical vocational guidance for young men, 

teachers, and parents. The author makes a 

real contribution to two problems: 1. The 

determination of the boy’s fitness and aptitude, 
mentally, physically, and temperamentally for 

industry or business, the finding of where a 

boy “belongs.” 2. Adapting and fitting the 

boy into his chosen calling without too much 
waste of his time or that of his employers. 

He prepares a boy for what he will run up 

.against in choosing his vocation, applying for 

employment, and adjusting himself to his first 

job. His advice is straight from the shoulder 
and sound. 


THE STREAM OF ENGLISH POETRY. Frederick 
Houk Law, head, department of English, 
Stuyvesant H.S., N. Y. C. 383 pp. Cen- 
tury. $1.10 

Here is a new anthology of English poetry, 
new in its method of presentation, new in its 

spirit, and new in its effort to inculcate a 

genuine love of poetry and to stimulate a 

desire to write. Inspirational in tone, it throws 

all emphasis upon thought and beauty of ex- 
pression rather than upon mere conformity 
with the principles of versification. The poems, 
representative of the work of British and 

American poets from the fifteenth century to 

the present, have been chosen for their direct, 

personal appeal to the student, and are grouped 
so as to show the unity that exists in all poetry. 

An unusual characteristic of the book is that 

it includes a number of poems written by young 

people, for Dr. Law believes in spontaneous 
self-expression and anticipates far-reaching 
results from the creative endeavors ‘of youth. 

“The Stream of English Poetry” is meant for 

use in the classroom. At the close of each 

group of poems are questions on the poems 
studied, a list of fifty poems for supplementary 
reading, original instructions for writing poems 
of the type, and a list of appropriate subjects. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF CLASSROOM SUPERVISION. A. S. Barr. 
399 pp. Appleton. $2.50 

A comprehensive view of the subject of 
supervision which integrates the scientific and 
the practical. The book starts with a study 
of the background and of the objectives of 
supervision. In the chapter on the search for 
the causes of poor work, the author summarizes 
the probable causes of unsatisfactory pupil 
achievement. The next chapter is an exposi- 
tion of the proper use of data-gathering de- 
vices. Application of the psychology of learn- 
ing to teaching is the groundwork of the chap- 
ter on the training of teachers in service. There 
are also chapters on the evaluation of the re- 
sults of supervision and on needed research. 

The book is replete with practical hints. The 

author is professor of education in the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin and co-editor of the Appleton 
series in supervision and teaching. 


TEACHING COMPOSITION IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lucia B. Mirrielees. 374 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2 

The purpose of this book, addressed to seniors 
in normal schools and colleges who will undergo 
the transition from the more or less irrespon- 
sible and passive attitude of the learner to 
the active, creative attitude of organizer and 
teacher, is to present the problems of written 
composition which they will encounter in their 
own teaching. The book, therefore, tests the 
prospective teacher’s knowledge of mechanics 
and grammar by including six chapters on the 
mechanics of writing. The chapters discuss 
the teaching of functional grammar to secure 
sentence sense; to secure sentence variety; to 
secure unity, coherence, emphasis; for punctua- 
tion, spelling, vocabulary-building. Ability in 
expression is studied in Part II: Uses of Writ- 
ten English. The appendices list many teach- 

ing devices. . 


RAIN ON THE Roor. Anna Balmer Myers. 
64 pp. Poetry Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Cloth, $1.50. DeLuxe Edition, $2 

The author, a teacher in Widener school for 
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crippled children, Philadelphia, has already 
achieved success in her novels about the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. In this book of poetry Miss 
Myers reveals the inspiration she has found 
in beautiful country by her fidelity to nature. 
Vivid words, sincere feeling, and rare musical 
quality are striking characteristics of her 
poetry. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Ephraim 
D. Adams and John C, Almack of Stanford 
University. 802 pp. Harper. $1.80 

This text for the upper grades recounts a 
story—consecutive and continuous in its inter- 
est. Its principal aims are a simple fact knowl- 
edge of the essentials; a love of history read- 
ing; an interest in poetry and contemporary 
prose description; a habit of thought and ac- 

tivity brought out by end-chapter exercises; a 

degree of style in the language chosen and 

tested for its clearness of meaning. Much in- 
terest is placed upon biographical incident. 

Topics, library references, “Books You Will 

Like to Read,” “Things to Do” are among the 

helps for teacher and pupil. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, Mark 
Twain. Edited by Bertha E. Ward, 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati. Ginn. $0.92 

Another of the Modern Literature Series. 
The author, who intended the book mainly for 
boys and girls, hoped it would also interest 
adults who through its reading would see how 
they themselves once “felt and thought and 
talked, and what queer enterprises they some- 
times engaged in.” “Altogether the best boy 
book I ever read,” according to William Dean 
Howells. 


NATIONAL Posters. American History in 
Pictures. Set No. 1—Columbus. No. 2— 
Pilgrims. No. 3—-Washington. No. 4.— 
Franklin. No. 5—Lincoln. No. 6—Grant. 
No. 7—Roosevelt. Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 
E. 28rd St., Chicago, Ill. Poster Set (16 
episodes) $0.50. Price of 7 sets, $3 

Seven sets of posters, each set containing 16 
episodes. Size of outline drawings 8 x 8% on 
9x12 sheet. 150 word story at bottom of each 
sheet which gives the facts of episode. Direc- 
tions for coloring also given. Each set put up 
in heavy craft paper envelope, printed in two 
colors. Teachers will appreciate having the 

Washington set for the bicentennial celebration 

in 1982. 


ExorNn. Haakon Lie. 150 pp. Illus. Laidlaw 
Bros. $2 : 

“Ekorn” is the story of a squirrel’s life in 
the woods, written with distinct literary charm. 
Claes Leonard Hultgren made the translation 
from the Norwegian and Kurt Wiese drew the 
pictures. The result is a picture of forest life 
that is dignified, accurate, and appealing. 
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Through Ekorn’s eyes one sees the joys and 
tragedies of forest folk in earth and stumps, 
under stones and moss, in holes and dens, in 
trees and shrubs. 





Books Received 


Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston, 
Mass.: 

THE NEW SToRY READER. BookI. Cassie B. 

Burton and Elizabeth J. Boykin 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St. N. Y.C.: 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 

TION. Jay B. Nash. $3 
Franklin Publishing & Supply Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

GRADED DRILL IN FRACTIONS AND GRADED 
DRILL IN DECIMALS AND PERCENTAGE. 
Roy E. Adams and Robert E. Orton 

Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
GERMELSHAUSEN. John F. Coar. $1.20 
D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 

A PRACTICAL READER FOR ADULTS. Josephine 
D. Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien. 
Books I and II. $0.72 and $0.76 

Laidlaw Brothers, 118 E. 25th St., N. Y. C.: 

THE MASKED RIDER. May Wynne. $1.50 - 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y. Ce: 

CoMENIUS. M. W. Keatinge. $2 

HENRY BARNARD ON EDUCATION. John S. 
Brubacher. $2.25 

The John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

THE CLEVELAND PLAN FOR THE TEACHING OF 
MopERN LANGUAGES. E. B. deSauze and 
Vesta Condon 

THE HIGHWAY TO ENGLISH. Books I and II. 
D. L. Clark, Dewitt T. Starnes, Jacob 
L. Neu, and Wm. A. Stigler. $1.48 

CuRSO PRACTICO DE ESPANOL PARA PRINCI- 
PIANTES. G. Cherubini and Vesta Con- 
don. $1.60 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 

CIRCLES AND SQUARES. Book II. Marguerite 

Marquart and Jean T. Mitchell. $0.60 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


REPORT ON SANGREN-Woopy READING TEST. 
Pittsburgh Schools, Vol. VI, No. 1. Sep- 
tember-October, 1931. Board of Public 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This issue of Pittsburgh Schools presents a 
report on the Sangren-Woody Reading Test as 
used in the Pittsburgh schools in grades four 
to eight, in the pre-vocational schools, and in 
the Connelley Trade School. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF QUARTERLY MARKS IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
TOGETHER WITH THE VALUE OF CERTAIN 
STANDARD TESTS IN PREDICTING THEM. 
J. Carey Taylor. Edited by Florence E. 
Bamberger. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Education No. 17. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Md. $1.15 

This report divides itself into three essential 
parts: the value of the Otis Group Test and 

Stanford Achievement Tests in Reading and 

Arithmetic in predicting scholarship in the 

first year of the junior high school; success in 

the junior high school of entering students at 
certain levels on the Otis Group Intelligence 

Test and at certain levels on the Stanford 

Achievement Tests in Reading and Arithmetic; 

and the reliability of teachers’ marks, the cri- 

terion of seventh-grade success. 
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Lifted By Our Own Bootstraps 
(From page 212) 

our great Ambassador to England, Walter 
Hines Page, who made a very wide study of 
the subject in America, said that teachers by 
their conduct, character, industry, study, skill, 
and team-work (associations) had raised teach- 
ing from a cheap trade to a highly respected 
scientific, efficient profession. 

I began by telling you of being ashamed in 
1886 to be spotted as a teacher. Now, after 
working in a hospital, attending lawyers’ ban- 
quets and seeing other practitioners at their 
best, let me tell you I’m tickled indeed to be 
referred to as a teacher. 


THE ELEMENTARY NEWS of Lebanon city 
schools is being published again this year. 


PITTSBURGH HOTELS 


FROM DATA FURNISHED TO THE 


Committee on Hotel Accommodations, P. S. E. A. Convention 
R. M. SHERRARD, Chairman 
































neon Bete Fe 
Rooms ITH ITHOUT ITHOUT 
Hore ese DouBLE WITH BATH aa CPi 
FAIRFAX Twin Beds $5.00 
Fifth Ave. at Craig St. 100 | $3.50 38 in Room $7.50 
FORT PITT $2.50— $4.50 $1.50—- |$3.00— 
10th St. & Penn Ave. ...| 800 $3.00| Twin Beds $5 and $6} $2.00] $3.50 
HENRY $3.50 $3.00 
417 Fitth Ave: ..<.... 3850 |$2.50 4 in Room $1.50 ea. | $2.00 4 in Room 
$1.25 ea. 
PENN-LINCOLN $2.50— $1.50—- |$2.50—- 
Penn Ave., Wilkinsburg | 150 $3.50 $3.50—$5.00 $2.00 $4.00 
PITTSBURGHER $4.50— 
42 i Bete akeaiens 400 |$3.00 Twin Beds $5.00 
, eo $ 3 in Room $6.00 
ROOSEVELT $2.50— $5.00 
GO? Penn. AVG... 2... 600 $4.00] Twin Beds $6—$7 | $2.00 
SCHENLEY B CAPACIT 
Bigelow Blvd. & 5th Ave. wi ca lata = 
SEVENTH AVENUE 
Liberty & Seventh Ave. 300 | $2.50 $3.50 $1.50 $2.50 
WEBSTER HALL 
4415 Fifth Ave. ....... 700 | $3.00 $4.00 $2.00 $3.00 





WILLIAM PENN 
William Penn Place... .| 1,600 |$3.00—- 








$5.50—$7.00 
Twin Beds $6.50— 
$8.00 
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HOMER PRICE RAINEY, former president of 
Franklin College, Indiana, for four years, was 
formally inaugurated president of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, November 13, 1931. He 
holds the degrees of master of arts and doctor 
of philosophy from the University of Chicago. 
Before going to Franklin, Dr. Rainey was pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Oregon. 


D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, an employee of the 
Harrisburg school board forty-eight years, sec- 
retary for thirty-six, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday anniversary October 17. Mr. Ham- 
melbaugh will retire this year. 


EDNA ROBINSON, a teacher in the Milton Jun- 
ior High School, has had an article on Helping 
Pupils on Personal Developments published 
in Hygeia. This is an account of an original 
experiment tried in classes in the Milton pub- 
lic schools. 


GEORGE M. ERICSON, supervisor of art in the 
Erie high schools, has for several years painted 
a picture for the Erie Community Chest Cam- 
paign. This year the picture is up to Mr. 
Ericson’s high standard. In fact, it is unusu- 
ally appropriate. It features a little girl with 
a rag doll and bears the legend, “Faith in 
You.” The look in the eyes of the little girl 
is earnest and spiritual in its appeal and cold 
indeed would any one be to pass it by lightly. 
Fifty-one other cities in the United States have 
paid for the right to use this picture in their 
campaigns this year. 


Lioyp H. LEBOo has assumed duties as super- 
visor of agriculture in Lebanon County. Mr. 
Lebo succeeded P. O. Van Ness who was made 
a supervisor in the school business bureau, 
department of public instruction. 


LEONA M. ANDERSON, teacher of science in 
the Emporium High School, received her A. M. 
degree from the University of Virginia at the 
close of the summer session. Miss Anderson 
holds an A. B. degree from the Pennsylvania 
State College. 


D. D. PEIRCE, formerly teacher in Ridgway 
High School, successfully passed his examina- 
tion for the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the University of Illinois recently. Dr. Peirce 
is teaching chemistry at the university this 
year. 
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E. E. SIPE, superintendent of Mifflin County, 
reported an increase in N. E. A. membership 
of 25% and an increase in voluntary contribu- 
tions to the Teacher Welfare fund of 165%. 


KATHERINE MCHALE, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Shenandoah, is in the Fountain 
Springs Hospital at Ashland, recovering from 
an operation for appendicitis. 


H. B. BRUNER of Columbia University is giv- 
ing a course in curriculum construction to the 
Lebanon County teachers for the school year 
1931-32. 


F. DALLAS JOHN, general shop teacher in the 
Henry Houck Junior High School, Lebanon, 
has entirely reorganized the general shops of 
this school and has approximately 300 boys 
under his guidance in metal work, wood work, 
printing, school paper, electrical work, draft- 
ing. He also directs clubs in model airplane 
work and sign painting. 


Myers B. HORNER, superintendent of schools 
of Washington, reported that 94 members of 
his staff of 155 have joined the N. E. A. This 
is a gain of 56% in one year. 


HELEN DAVIES, supervisor of music of the 
Tunkhannock schools, directed sixty pupils 
with musical ability in staging the operetta 
“Hiawatha” as an evening attraction at the 
Wyoming County Teachers’ Institute. Miss 
Davies deserves much credit for the success of 
the operetta, and also for the music furnished 
by her junior orchestra. 


WALTER E. HAGGERTY, after ten years of serv- 
ice with the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has joined the staff of the 
J. L. Hammett Company of Newark, N. J. His 
associates in the School Bureau of the Pencil 
Sales Department of the Dixon Crucible ten- 
dered him a complimentary dinner on October 
7 and presented him a beautiful Telechron 
clock. 


A. A. BINGAMAN, teacher of grades 5-8, 
Penns Creek, organized an orchestra, which is 
playing exceptionally well. The orchestra 
gave a concert lasting one-half hour at the 
teachers institute at Middleburg, October 13, 
under the leadership of H. E. Bloom of Sun- 
bury. 
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J. FRANK CARTER, superintendent of Haver- 
ford Township Schools, Delaware County, has 
recently published the Carter Cumulative Rec- 
ord System. The system is devised for accurate 
information and follow-up of pupils through- 
out their school career. The cards are devised 
with an appropriate folder to keep intact the 
family history, health record, records of 
achievement tests and school marks, results of 
standard intelligence tests, a record of activi- 
ties, and information useful for effective 
guidance. 


J. Roy LEwIs, principal of the Shenandoah 
High School for the past twenty-five years, 
retired on October 1. 


HELEN MCCAIN, principal of the elementary 
schools of Tunkhannock, glave an illustrated 
talk before the Wyoming Ceunty Teachers’ In- 
stitute on Seeing Europe. Miss McCain, who 
spent the summer in Europe, visiting many 
countries, gave vivid descriptions of the in- 
teresting places visited. 


H. S. Irons, former principal of Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Middletown, Ohio, has 
taken charge of the junior high and vocational 
school at Ambridge. Mr. Irons holds a B. S. 
degree from Ohio University and has done 
graduate work at Ohio State University. He 
served in the United States Army during the 
world war, and has had eleven years of school 
experience. 


CLARA OVERCASH, teacher of seventh grade, 
Buchanon school, Chambersburg, graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania after the 
1931 summer session. Miss Overcash grad- 
uated from the State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, 1918, and has taught in Chambers- 
burg grade schools since that time. Her college 
work has been done wholly during summer ses- 
sions, 


NORMAN BUCHER, teacher of higher mathe- 
matics in Lebanon Senior High School, received 
his master’s degree in June from Columbia 
University. Mr. Bucher has been exception- 
ally successful in teaching high school pupils 
in mathematics. His club activities have been 
outstanding: Math Club—surveying, map mak- 
ing, sextant construction; Rifle Club. Each 
year his clubs have put on fine assembly pro- 
grams relative to their activities. He has com- 
pleted units of work in the slide rule and has 
established a course in advanced algebra for 
college preparatory students this year. 


LEMON RURAL SCHOOL PUPILS under the guid- 
ance of their teacher, Gladys Clark, worked 
out a project on Farm Life for the Wyoming 
County fair which won first prize. 
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MARGARET BRENNAN, teacher in the Shenan- 
doah school district for the past forty-five 
years, retired on November 1. 


CHLOE PROPER, teacher of the fifth and sixth 
grades at Factoryville, gave an excellent dem- 
onstration of proper methods to be used in 
teaching reading and oral expression before 
the Wyoming County Teachers’ Institute held 
at Tunkhannock. Miss Proper used her own 
pupils for the demonstration and deserves much 
credit for the excellence of their performance. 


BRIDGET BURNS, a teacher in the Shenandoah 
school district for the past fifty years, retired 
on September 1. 


OLNEY HIGH SCHOOL, Front Street and Dun- 
cannon Avenue, Philadelphia, was dedicated 
October 22. 


RECENT GIFTS to Cloverton of the Lloyd Mif- 
flin Memorial, our teachers’ home at Columbia, 
Pa., consist of an attractive lamp by Eleanor 
E. Work, 193 West President Avenue, Lan- 
caster, and a pair of brass candlesticks by Mrs. 
May Gable Zeamer, 329 Locust Street, Colum- 
bia. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
is again inviting commercial departments of 
high schools to ask for enough copies of the 


booklet, Banking and Elementary Economies, 
to supply the members of the senior class. Ad- 
dress C. F. Zimmerman, Secretary, c/o First 


National Bank, Huntingdon. Last year more 
than twelve thousand copies were requested. 


THE FACULTY of Stroudsburg High School 
presented “Skull’s Light,’ a mystery comedy- 
drama in three acts by Walter F. Swankey, 
recently. The proceeds were used as the teach- 
ers’ contribution to the Monroe County Welfare 
Association. 


New CASTLE is publishing a Know Your 
Schools Series of Bulletins. Fifty four-page 
pamphlets are being printed in school shops. 
The material is also published as a series in 
the New Castle News. The project is part of 
a comprehensive program to interpret the work 
of the schools to the public. Superintendents 
may receive complimentary copies upon re- 
quest. 


THE WOODWORKING CLASSES of Titusville con- 
Structed laboratory furniture for the chem- 
istry, biology, and domestic science rooms and 
furniture for the library last year. The proj- 
ect was carried out under the direction of C. 
E. Windoft, manual training instructor. The 
boys in these classes gained a great deal from 
this practical instruction and the school dis- 
trict got better furniture more reasonably than 
they could have bought on the market. 
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First Things in Education 
(From page 230) 


should make up a system and teach it authori- 
tatively to helpless children. Our schoolmen 
are not equipped to devise an adequate system, 
and were they so able they ought not—in my 
opinion—to do it. My notion of education is 
quite different. I think the business of the 
schools is to help make people more promisingly 
intelligent than otherwise they would be, by 
helping them learn to face matters which ac- 
tually confront them. As our young people 
grow older and come more and more fully to 
face life’s problems, it is our task to help 
them as a continuing process to learn by facing 
actual problems and situations, better how to 
face problematic situations. 

That our pupils may learn increasingly so 
to think, we must have teachers who can then 
think and this means that as teachers they 
must have the opportunity and encouragement 
to think. In particular here, I mean to combat 
the idea—all too frequent—that experts at the 
top can and should do the thinking for a whole 
school system and hand it down for docile and 
obedient teachers to execute. People who thus 
as a matter of docility and obedience execute 
the thinking of others cannot and will not teach 
young people to think. Thinking cannot be 
put up in tin cans of orders and directions and 
handed out in this fashion. 

But some of you will begin to say that teach- 
ers cannot be expected to think, that too many 
are young, inexperienced, thoughtless. The pic- 
ture is now only too true, and we cannot ignore 
the facts. But we need not be content with 
any existing state of affairs. We can work 
for and not against a better condition of affairs. 
Normal schools must cease to be mere “train- 
ing” schools. Our normal schools and teachers 
colleges must seriously mean to turn out think- 
ing teachers. As matters stand, I venture to 
say that most such schools do not now seriously 
make any such effort. And many school super- 
intendents prefer the docile and trained kind 
of teacher output—they are more easily con- 
trolled. To all this I can only repeat what has 
been said above, and ask if we are going to 
shut our eyes to what confronts us. In fact, 
far off as the end may be, we have not done 
what is right until we expect a teacher to be 
as well selected and as well educated as a doctor. 
For my part I hold that teaching is if anything 
more important than medicine. We must at 
least go forward as far and as fast as we 
can in the right direction. And school adminis- 
tration must increasingly see that its chief task 
is in fact educational and not business effi- 
ciency, that administration and all other edu- 
cational machinery are but means to help learn- 
ing and teaching go on hest, and that so far 
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as concerns school education, the chief work 
is done at the point of pupil-teacher contact, 
and at that point must be concentrated the 
highest active intelligence that we can by any 
means summon. As the teacher is intelligent 
so may we hope the pupils to become. 

5. What Shall the Schools Do?—At length 
we come to the work of the schools. I wish I 
might state outright a specific school program, 
but the matter is too complicated. We look 
ahead to a new and better kind of working 
and living. The schools of that day will have 
a different task and be run accordingly along 
different lines. We who now live must work 
to change what now is into those better things. 
While we cannot with certainty plan for the 
future, we must have some conception of what 
to work for. 

As I see it, the coming day will find us think- 
ing more in terms of life—life as something 
good to live and how to make it better—rather 
than as now in terms of getting money. Eco- 
nomic programs must be made in the light of 
total consequences to life of all concerned. 
Shared thinking must become the rule, shared 
decisions made as far as possible by all affected 
by the decision. This is essential democracy 
and must be extended to all aspects of life. 
Business will be run not simply or primarily 
for profits but for life. The beauty of a factory 
plant for example will be considered as bearing 


on the lives of the people who work there. Any - 


division of labor will be considered as bearing 
on the happiness attending the work, for hap- 
piness in and through work is as true a con- 
stituent of the good life as is the product turned 
out by the work, possibly a more necessary con- 
stituent. In a way which I have not time to 
develop, happiness comes peculiarly through 
work which is in its process educative—the 
broadening of view, the deepening of insight, 
the sensing of bearing, and shared contriving 
accordingly for the good of all concerned. 

We look then forward to a day when labor 
and professions will be closer together, con- 
tinuous in fact. When all labor shall be so 
managed and viewed in such manifold relations 
to life that to labor will be a shared enterprise 
in living and in contriving to make life better. 
In that day to work will be to think and to 
grow. 

As we approximate such a state of affairs we 
shall begin to see that children should begin early 
to share in the responsible thinking and doing 
connected with such enterprises. What we once 
had and have lost will come back; children will 
share with their elders in the significant activi- 
ties of life. The older the child the more actual 
and responsible the sharing. In this way life 
will again become educative in a manner and 
degree now denied us. Schools will cease to 
be isolated from life, probably cease to be as 
self-contained and self-bound as now they are, 
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and merge themselves more into the shared 
community activities. The change of attitude 
will be colossal. The initiative and the inter- 
ested purposeful activity which we have often 
sought in vain under present school conditions 
will then come almost automatically. 

As matters at present stand, I believe my 
insistence on a social program for. education 
is the emphasis now most needed. The water 
is stirring even at this moment. People are 
thinking possibly as never before. The times 
demand it. I have chosen this occasion as a 
fitting one in which to announce what is now 
for me the chief demand on American edu- 
cation. 





Summary of Proceedings of the 


Secondary School Conference 
November 5-6, 1931 


The Thursday morning session of the confer- 
ence was devoted to a report of the Study 
Groups throughout Pennsylvania. Some twenty 
speakers were represented on the program. 

During the past three years many study 
groups have been organized throughout the 
Commonwealth. These groups have been study- 
ing problems relating to secondary education. 
Some of the subjects now under consideration 
are: i 

1. Records and reports 

2. Comparison and achievements and effec- 

tiveness of large and small groups 
3. Testing programs in English through the 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools 

. Remedial reading in the secondary schools 

. Plans and procedures for individualizing 
instruction 

. Ability grouping 

. Development of curricula and courses of 
study 

. Organization of group activities and fes- 
tivals to supplant competitive scholastic 
contests 

9. Study of effective methods of organization 

10. Study habits of pupils 
11. Vitalized commencements 

These reports indicate that the secondary 
school principals are alert to new movements 
in education and are cooperating in a study of 
their mutual problems. It is expected that 
additional study groups will be organized soon 
and plans formulated for their work. An ef- 
fort will also be made to see that each study 
group secures the results obtained by every 
other study group of the State. A mailing list 
is now being compiled, so that each group may 
mail to every other study group of the State 
any significant findings. A letter received from 
Charles H. Judd, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Investigations 
in Secondary Education for the National De- 
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partment of Secondary Principals, relative to 
the work of groups in Pennsylvania, reads in 
part as follows: 

“T am glad to know of the progressive work 
that is being carried on by this conference. 
and especially to know that the secondary 
school division of the Pennsylvania school sys- 
tem is energetically engaged in developing 
cooperative research in its field. I think you 
have perhaps more centers for discussion and 
research than any other State which reports to 
the Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. By all means keep up the vigorous work 
which you have started. I am sure that we 
shall all profit by what your groups accom- 
plish.” 

The theme of the Thursday afternoon meet- 
ing was “Directing Learning in the High 
Schools.” Lucy L. W. Wilson, principal of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, dis- 
cussed an inventory by which teachers can 
evaluate their own work in the directed learn- 
ing program. Some of the items involved cov- 
ered the problem of the teacher’s own prepara- 
tion and professional development. Others re- 
lated to the organization of subject matter and 
learning activities as they concerned the par- 
ticipation of the pupils in the learning process. 

C. A. Buckner, professor of education of the 
University of Pittsburgh, proposed an inte- 
grated subject plan for the organization of a 
directed learning program. The salient feature 
of his proposal lies in the organization of each 
subject around certain integrating factors. 
These are called “learning threads” and con- 
stitute the warp upon which the subject matter 
of each unit is woven. 

The value of these learning threads is that 
they may tie together an entire year’s work. 
The pupil thus sees the material with which he 
is working as a complete fabric into which are 
woven the unique designs which the pupil will 
stress in his study. 

The third speaker of the afternoon was 
J. Roy Jackson, principal of the Beaver Falls 
High School. Mr. Jackson has been cooperat- 
ing with Doctor Buckner in experimenting with 
his integrated subject plan of teaching. He 
described in vivid fashion how the program 
works in the Beaver Falls High School. It is 
apparent that teachers and pupils are enthusi- 
astic about this scheme which injects a new 
meaning into the learning activities of the 
classroom. One of the significant results has 
been to help boys and girls organize their study 
activities in an effective manner. This, together 
with the challenge which the plan furnishes, is 
perhaps its most significant contribution to the 
field of secondary school instruction. 

The Friday morning session was devoted to 
a report of the status of the “Study of the 
Relation of Higher Education in Pennsylvania 
to Secondary Education.” W. S. Learned of 
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the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and Ben Wood of Columbia Uni- 
versity outlined some of the results that 
have been achieved and presented Progress Re- 
port IV. The new project in connection with 
the study this year is the organization of an 
experimental curriculum in three centers. The 
groups participating in this phase of study are 
located at Altoona City, Cheltenham Township, 
and Radnor Township. In connection with this 
study elective opportunities will be modified in 
favor of unitary curriculum with one or two 
broad options such as science and mathematics 
or language, literature or history. The cur- 
riculum in this group will be made as flexible 
as possible. Continuity in the curriculum will 
be secured by having a single specialist plan 
courses for the same pupils for the three years 
in which the study is to run. 

A cooperative plan is also being developed 
with the colleges whereby the college of the 
student’s choice will accept the student on the 
basis of his achievement, rather than on the 
presentation of credits earned. In this project 
the best educated person will be the one who 
has a maximum store, and can make use of the 
important ideas irrespective of where these 
have been acquired. In other words, the study 
attempts to encourage the achievement of the 
pupils rather than the passing of courses. 
Work with the 12,000 pupils begun in 1928 
will be carried forward. In addition, the 
schools dealing with the study are organizing 
permanent homerooms in accordance with 
Progress Report III. 

The luncheon meeting on Friday was devoted 
to a consideration of “The Professionalization 
of the Position of the High School Principal.” 
Representing the viewpoint of a city superin- 
tendent, Ben Graham, superintendent of schools 
in Pittsburgh, outlined the inherent qualities 
for the success of school principals as follows: 

1. Intelligence 

2. Broadmindedness and sympathy 

3. Power to seize opportunities and turn 

them to opportunities for leadership 

Of the abilities and skills necessary for the 
principal he suggested the following: 

1. Planning 

2. Organization 

3. Execution 

4. Supervision 

He considered the outstanding job of the 
principal that of coordinating the work of the 
school, improving instruction, setting up a 
program for testing achievement, and the de- 
velopment of a plan to evaluate the success 
of teaching so as to make sure that learning 
actually takes place. 

E. D. Grizzell of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania discussed this problem with reference 
to training for the school principalship. He 
called attention to Aristotle, Plato, and Stearn 
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as among our first professional principals. In- 
cidentally all of these men presided over small 
schools. He suggested that the job is as 
technical as that of the physician, and that 
preparation should be as comprehensive as 
that required of a physician. He further sug- 
gested that those that are to be trained for 
the school principalship should serve an interne- 
ship such as that required for the physician. 
Opportunities for professional growth should 
be provided after the principal has completed 
his formal work. E. A. Glatfelter, principal of 
one of the York junior high schools, set up as 
the questions which principals. should ask 
themselves: 

. What kind of a person am I? 

. How do I measure up in professional 

ethics? 

. What is my philosophy of education? 

. What is my philosophy of life? 

- DoI have the necessary professional prep- 

aration for the principalship? 

§. How can I take stock of my qualifications? 

R. B. Taylor, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Norristown, spoke in part as follows: 

“On the positive side I believe that prin- 
cipals, to an admirable degree, support their 
professional codes of ethics. They are loyal 
to our State organization. They attack edu- 
cation problems intelligently. They are true 
public servants, fully entitled to the respect 
accorded them in their local spheres of activity. 
Altruistic motives dominate their activities and 
rarely may they justly be accused of being 
‘dollar chasers.’ 

“In the final analysis the true measure of the 
professional status of a principal lies in the 
qualities of manhood and womanhood being 
developed in his school. The leadership afforded 
by secondary school executives will, in a meas- 
ure, determine what will happen to American 
civilization during the next two generations. 
Probably no one will question the statement that 
in this leadership we need men and women of 
vision. Some one has recently asked ‘How 
much more stress and strain can the structure 
of our civilization stand?’ To me the ques- 
tion is quite pertinent. May I therefore enu- 
merate a few qualities which I believe should be 
stressed by professional principals in their 
efforts to build useful social4minded citizens.” 
He then enumerated the qualities that should 
be stressed by a professional principal. 

Following the luncheon meeting the following 
officers were elected for the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the National Department of Second- 
ary School Principals: 

President: R. B. Taylor, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Norristown 

Vice-President: D. McMaster, 
Johnstown 

Secretary-Treasurer: W. H. Bristow, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Principal, 
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All dues to the National Department of Sec- 
ondary Principals are to be paid through the 
State Branch of the Association. 





Local Branches 


Up to November 12, the following local 
branches reported an enrolment of 100 per 
cent for 1931-32 and sent their dues, and their 
contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters. Those starred are 


also 100 per cent in the N. E, A. 


Welfare 
Con- 
Dues tributions 
Adams County - $258.00 $129.00 
Allegheny County : 2,632.00 
*Altoona : 563.00 
Ambridge é 
Armstrong County 
Ashland 
3eaver County 
*Berks ‘County 
Berwick 
*Blair County 
Blakely Boro 
*Bloomsburg 
een State Teachers Col- 
leg 
*Braddoc k 
*Bradford County 
Bristol 
*California State Teachers Col- 
ege 
Cambria County 
Cameron County 
Canonsburg 
*Carbon County 
*Carnegie 
*Centre County 
Chambersburg 
*Chester County 
Clarion County 
Clarion State Teachers College 
Clearfield County 
*Clearfield 
*Clinton County 
Columbia 
Conshohocken 
Crawford County 
*Cumberland County 
*Darby 
*Dauphin County 
*Delaware County 
Dormont 
Downingtown Industrial School 
Dubois 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
East Pittsburgh 
Elk County 
Erie County .. 
Farrell 
Fell Township 
*Ford City... 
Forest City 
Forest County 
*Greenville 
*Haverford Township 
Hazleton 
Hazle Township 
*Hollidaysburg 
Indiana County 
Indiana 
*Indiana State Teachers College 
Jeannette 
Jefferson County 
Johnsonburg 
*Kane 
Kingston 
Lackawanna County 
—— 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lawrence Courty 
Lebanon County 
Lehigh County 
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*Lehighton 

Lock Haven State Teachers 
DE nicnnndeee6s avuneaee ens 

*McKees Rocks 

*Mahanoy City 

*Mahanoy Township 

— State Teachers Col- 


leg 
Meadviile 
Mercer County 
*Middletown 
Mifflin County 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monroe County 
Montgomery County 
Mount Carmel 
*Muhlenberg Township 
*Munhall 


New Brighton 

New Castle 

Norristown 

Northampton County 

*Northampton 

*North Braddock 

Northumberland County 

*Palmerton 

Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind 

*Pike County 

Pittston 

*Plymouth 

Potter County 

*Redstone Township 

Ridgway 

*Rochester 

*Sayre 

Schuylkill County 

Scottdale 

Scranton 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shippensburg State 
College 

*Slippery 
College 

Snyder County 

*Steelton 

Sullivan County 

Sunbury 

Swissvale 

Tamaqua 

Tarentum 

*Tioga County 

Titusville 

Union County 

University School, 

*Upper Darby 

Venango County 
arren County 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne County 

Waynesboro 

West Chester 

West Chester State Teachers 
College 

Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind 

West Mahanoy Township 

*West Pittston 

Whitehall Township 

Williamsport 

Wilson Borough 

Windber 

vine County 


Teachers 


Rock State Scdquampeie 


Pittsburgh. . 





NorTH Brappock, F. DeWitt Zuerner, super- 
intendent, is now a district superintendency and 
has enrolled as a 100 per cent local branch of 
the P. S. E. A. with 138 members. . The dis- 
trict has its own in-service institute substitute 
program with Doctors Rohrbach, Gould, Young, 
Whitney, and Miss Hathaway and Mr. Lessen- 
berry as consultants. 
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Necrology 


William Albright 


WILLIAM ALBRIGHT of Harrisburg, district 
manager of the American Book Company, died 
June 28, 1931. Mr. Albright, one of the oldest 
bookmen in the State, had been with the Amer- 
ican Book Company ever since its organization. 


SARAH L. COCHRAN of Harrisville, a re- 
tired school teacher, died September 8. Miss 
Cochran began teaching before she was sixteen 
when the soldiers were called out at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. She taught fifty-nine 
years, the last twenty-five years in Allen 
school, Pittsburgh. She retired in 1920. 


ABRAHAM POLINSKY, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Olney school, Philadelphia, died 
recently. 


ISABEL M. HICKEY, a supervisor of art in the 
Philadelphia schools, died Septmber 26. 


ALMA V. SAURWALT, teacher in the Phila- 
delphia High School for girls, died recently. 


DANIEL W. SMYSER, a retired school teacher 
of Warrington Township, York County, died 
November 1 while in the midst of an address 
at a Sunday School Convention of the Salem 
Union Church near Dover. He suffered a 
heart attack. 


LouIsE H. Root, teacher in Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, died September 1. 


Leo H. KING, associate professor of the Penn- 
sylvania State College Extension School, 
Harrisburg, died November 13, 1931 in the 
Harrisburg Hospital of double pneumonia. He 
is survived by his widow and a daughter who 
flew from Los Angeles but arrived after his 
death. 


December, 1931 


M. D. Hastines of Camp Hill, engineer in 
the State department of public instruction for 
thirteen years, died rcently in the Polyclinic 
Hospital, Harrisburg. 





CALENDAR 
1931 


December 9-12—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention, New York City. 
Headquarters: Pennsylvania Hotel 

December 28-30—State Convention, P.S.E.A., 
Pittsburgh. Headquarters: Schenley 
Hotel 

1932 

February 3—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 4, 5—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation. Headquarters: Penn - Harris 
Hotel 

February 18-20—International. Council for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 18-20—Twelfth Annual Conference 
of Progressive Education Association, 
Baltimore, Md. Headquarters: Emer- 
son Hotel 

February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Washington 
Hotel. Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday 
evening, February 22, Washington Ho- 
tel, $2.50 per plate 

March 4, 5—Northeastern Convention District, 
Hazleton 

March 9-12—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District of the P.S.E.A., 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

March 21, 22—Teachers Colleges Conference, 

Harrisburg 

2—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 

Bethlehem 

8, 9—Southern Convention District, 

Chambersburg . 

14-16—Western Convention District, 

Pittsburgh 

April 15, 16—Educational Conference, Juniata 

College, Huntingdon 

19-22—Eastern Arts Association, New 

York City 

April 20-23—Annual National Meeting, Amer- 

ican Physical Education Association, 

Philadelphia 

23—Mountain Arts Association, State 

College 

29, 80—State Contests, Pennsylvania 

Forensic and Music Leagues, Pittsburgh 

April 30—Northwestern Arts Association, Oil 
City 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


April 
April 
April 


April 


April 
April 











YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


100 


Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 


That is why The Merriam- 
Webster is the “Supreme 
Authority”; is the most 
widely used reference work 
in the world; is universally 
accepted in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and libraries. 


“WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its has 
exclusively The Merriam-Webster. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the 
New International for pronunciation, spelling, 
compounding, and division of words 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. 

GET THE BEST! 
Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS enna 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, ¢' 
Presentation of this ad will entitle dearer % 
special reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 























Of the Advantages of the Love of Books 

It transcends the power of human intellect, 
however deeply it may have drunk of the 
Pegasean fount, to develop fully the title of 
the present chapter. Though one should speak 
with the tongue of men and angels, though he 
should become a Mercury or Tully, though he 
should grow sweet with the milky eloquence 
of Livy, yet he will plead the stammering of 
Moses, or with Jeremiah will confess that he 
is but a boy and cannot speak, or will imitate 
Echo rebounding from the mountains. For we 
know that the love of books is the same thing 
as the love of wisdom, as was proved in the 
second chapter.—The Philobiblon. 





Start the New Year 
Free from Debt 


Don’t begin a New Year with debt worries hang- 
ing over your head. Start the year with all bills paid! 

If you haven’t the money to meet your obliga- 
tions, you may borrow from Household, simply, 
pleasantly, economically, as thousands of other 
teachers have done. Oniy your own signature is 
required. No assignments are taken and school 
authorities are not notified. Loans are made 
quickly and conveniently by mail. 


Nearly */, lower rate 


Household’s charge, on loans above $100 up to 
$300, is nearly 14 less than the amount allowed by 
the Small Loan Laws of this state. You get the full 
amount of your loan and you know exactly what 
you pay, for there are no extra costs. Charges are 
figured only on the balance due and for the actual 
time you keep the money, which may be as long as 
twenty months. 

Start 1932 without a debt worry—mail the cou- 
pon now, for information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor. 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. ay”? pata Trust 
ALTOONA. a Floor, Penn Co. ide. 
PHILAD LPHIA 


Central Bidg 
4th FI., Jefferson Bld rf 
6thFL., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 4th Ei. mmonw 


National Bank B B 
ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 


Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN. 3rd Foor. — Sond Floor, 


First National Bank B 526 Penn St. 
Cc R, 2nd —_" SCRANTON, “4th Floor, 
- Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. 
McKEESPORT, Sth Floor, WILKES-BAR 4th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. Miners Bank Bidg. 
NEWCASTLE, 6th Floor, YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
Union Trust Building Bldg. 





eeccccccccccscesesecseeseses 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
to one of above offices 


Name occccccccccccccccccccsccscesccccescccsccccocescecs 
SCE ecccccccccccccccccccccccce CLVcccccccccccccccccces 

eecccccccs oe ceccccccveceeueccesscecscseseeee 
Amount I wish to borrow $...eccevece My salary is$.cccccccce 
I teach at 


It is understood this inquiry does not oblig: 
Or put me to any expense 


me tob 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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Two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who complete any 
one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree 
curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate 
degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high and senior high school 
fields, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home, Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Music, and Kindergarten. 


College Special Curricula President 


Bloomsburg Commercial Francis B. Haas 
California Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Industrial Arts and Home Economics ee Pinckney Hill 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Fis Ys 
Edinboro PASC WMRARIOM TROON oo 5c1c, 6-5 ernie ators nie eeioioiebjsieiscoseiereiere C. C. Crawford 
Indiana Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music.Charles R. Foster 
Library and Art Education A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven Kindergarten Education Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music William R. Straughn 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock BACHE REICREIODD, oc. o peso cis 'ets oo ies os icceeele'e J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester Health Education and Music Norman W. Cameron 


All institutions offer two-year curricula, two-year advanced curriculum in 
elementary education for Normal School graduates, four-year curriculum in ele- 
mentary education, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school field. 
Curricula in special fields are offered only in designated institutions. 


Catalogs on request—Address the President 
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Official Program 


of the 


Eighty-Second Meeting 


of the 


Pennsylvania State Education 


Association 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
December 28-30, 1931 





This program will answer many questions for you. Consult especially 
the Time Schedule, "You may hear at Pittsburgh Convention," and the 
index of speakers. 


PRESERVE THIS PROGRAM 





The Pennsylvania State College 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


1932 


Four hundred undergraduate and graduate aca- 
demic and professional courses, offered by 
a well qualified faculty, supplemented by 
distinguished lecturers. 


Inter-Session 
Two Weeks Specifically outlined and approved groups of 
courses meeting requirements for State 
June 20 to July | certificates for Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals, Guidance Counselors, 
Special Teachers, and others. 


Excellent recreational facilities, special lecturers, 

fh : concerts and excursions, moderate expense, 

inka: Sensinn and delightful climate for study and recre- 
Six Weeks ation. 


July 5 to August 12 


Write for further information to 
Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Penna. 
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Pennsylvania State Education Association, Pittsburgh Convention 








December 28-30, 1931—TIME SCHEDULE 


ORGANIZATIONS 


TUESDAY 
Dec. 29 


WEDNESDAY 
Dec. 30 


Puiace oF MEETING 





3 am. |p.m. Eve. 


A.M. | P.M. |Eve. 





I. General Programs 





7.15 


9.00] 


9.00]2.00]7. 15 


x Memorial Hall 


xX 





II. House of Delegates 


Aud., Schenley High School 





Committee on Resolutions 


Principal’s Rm., Schenley H.S. 





Departments and Sections: 
. Art Department 


Aud., Frick Training 





2. County Superintendence Department...... 


Conf. Room A, Adm. Bldg. 





3. District Superintendence Department 


Dining Room, School for Blind 





. Graded School Department 


Aud., Schenley 





. Higher Education Department 


Heinz House, Univ. of Pgh. 





1. College and University 


Aud., Memorial Hall 





2. College Teachers of Education 


Heinz House, Univ. of Pgh. 





5. Kindergarten-Primary Department 


Room 203, Frick Training 





. Music Department 














Room 312, Schenley 





8. Rural School Department 


Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall 





. Secondary Education Department 


Aud., School for Blind 





Secondary Education Sections: 
. Classical 























Library, School for Blind 





. Commercial 


Aud., Schenley 





3. English 


Aud., School for Blind 





. Junior High Schools 


Room 109, Schenley 





. Mathematics 


Room 301, Schenley 





Girls’ Gym., School for Blind 





. Science 


Room 112, Schenley 





8. Social Studies 


X|X|X|X]X|X1 xX] x 


Room 312, Schenley 





. Supervising Principals Department 


Banquet Hall, Memorial Hall 





. Vocational Education and Practical Arts... 





Aud., Connelley Trade School 





Vocational Education Sections: 
1. Agriculture 


Room 106, Schenley 





2. Continuation 


Room 108, Schenley 





3. Home Economics 


Room 205, Schenley 





4. Industrial 


Room 207, Schenley 





. Round Tables: 
1. Council on Educational Method 


Room 105, Frick Training 





. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


Room 201, Schenley 





Room 212, Schenley 





Girls’ W’kr’m, School for Blind 





Library, Schenley 





Room 202, Schenley 





Room 106, Frick Training 





. Penna. Council of Geography Teachers 


Aud., Frick Training 





©] )~] o>] or] —] e9] 20 


. Pennsylvania School Press Association. 


Carnegie Institute of Tech. 





~ 
S 
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Conf. Room ‘‘B’’, Admin. Bldg. 





—" 
- 


. Special Education 


204)... 


Room 201, Frick Training 





-_ 
bo 


. Supervisors, Kindergarten and First 
Eight Grades 
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Library, Frick Training 





13. Visual Education 
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Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall 








Administration Building, Bellefield at 
Forbes 


MEETING PLACES 


Carnegie Tech, Schenley Park 
Conuelley Trade 


School, Bedford 


Fullerton 


Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall, Forbes 


Street at Bellefield 


Frick Training School, Thackeray 
Fifth 
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Memorial Hall, Fifth and Bigelow 

Schenley High Schoo! 

School for the d, 

University of Pittsburgh, 
igelow 


Bayard and 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


arranges its summer sessions so that you can study for two, 


four, six, eight, or ten weeks and earn a corresponding 


number of credits in either undergraduate or graduate 


courses. If you cannot attend day classes, you can earn 


four semester credits in the downtown evening school. 


Certainly every progressive teacher can afford to give at 


least two weeks to summer study. 


DIRECTOR 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 














GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A Strong Coeducational 
College 


Courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Applied 
Science, Commerce, Music and Fine Arts 


Adequate buildings including unusual dormi- 
tories for men and women, an excellent 
library and a modern gymnasium. The new 
Harbison Chapel, the new Hall of Science, 
and the new Isaac C. Ketler Dormitory for 
Men constitute important additions to the 
college plant. 

A large and beautiful campus with playing 
fields for men and women, and ten clay and 
asphalt tennis courts. 


Healthful climate, wholesome standards, 
democratic spirit, moderate charges. 
For information write: 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
or 


Recistrak H. O. WHITE 
GROVE CITY, PA. 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park 
PITTSBURGH 


THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER 


President 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIES 
MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Delegates to the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association Convention are 
invited to visit the campus and buildings 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Schenley Park, a short walk from the 
Convention headquarters. Apply at the 
Office of the Registrar for information. 
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ScHooL OF Epucation Summer Casses 


A six weeks’ course in Education subjects will 
again be offered by this department of Duquesne 
University. Classes will meet daily, from nine 
until one, five days a week. A schedule may 
be had upon request. 


Gr) 


Second semester classes include the regular 
campus curricula and late afternoon classes 
which meet at the downtown division. Con- 
veniently located in the heart of the business 


district of Pittsburgh. 


Request our bulletin 


DUQUESNE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY 


Grant 4636 











For Half a Century 
STATE ACCREDITED 


PITTSBURGH 
ACADEMY 


Instruction based on the needs and abilities of 
each student 


TWO MAJOR DIVISIONS 


School of Business: 
Secretarial, Stenographic, Business Administration, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Courses for 
High School and College Graduates 


Academic College 
Preparatory Courses: 
All High School Subject Graduat 
college without examination 
Day and Evening Sessions 


James F. Gravy, A.B., President 
JENNIE Munro, A.B., Dean of Women 
J. F. Kinsiey, B.S., Dean of Men 


PirTsBURGH ACADEMY 


NON-SECTARIAN—CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Founded 1882 


531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





admitted to 








PENNSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


Woodland Road 
PITTSBURGH 


Small Liberal Arts College 


Extensive Building Program now 
under way. Additions to Dormitory, 
heating plant, Buhl Hall of Science 
and James Laughlin Memorial Li- 
brary completed. 


CORA HELEN COOLIDGE, Litt.D. 
President 


M. HELEN MARKS, A.M. 
Dean 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Publication Office, 400 NORTH THIRD STREET, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Published monthly, except July and August, by the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, Editor,,M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS, Asst. Editor, JOHN PIERSOL MCCASKEY, Editor Emeritus 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
SERVICE BUREAU OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Advertising rates on application. 
The payment of the annual dues of $1.00 for membership in the Pennsylvania State Education Association, entitles the 
member to receive the Pennsylvania School Journal, except the Educational Review Section and the Directory Section, 
for which the additional charge is $6.00 


Subscriptions to a. $2.00 a year without the Educational Review Section and the Directory Section. 
Subscriptions to li the Educational Review Section and the Directory Section, $8.00 a year. 


Members are requested > report promptly change of address, giving old as well as new address. 
The Pennsylvania School Journal is indexed in the Education Index. 








PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg First Vice-President, W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, ez officio, James N. Rule, Harrisburg 


PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS 
Art, Caroline Mills, ie Music, George A. pepe bigeans Gr 
Courty Superintendence, James F, Chapman, Indisna, Rural School, R. W. reensb 
District Superintendence, H. R’ * Vanderslice Education, *n F. Faust, Chambersburg 
Graded School, Mrs. Mary 8S. McDonough, iit Supervising Principals, 8. Todd Perley, Avalon 
Higher Education, RB. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg Vocational Education and Practical Arts, G. H. Parkes, 
Kindergarten-Primary, Emma C. Dowling, Reading illiamsport 


TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND 
H. W. Dodd, Chairman and Treas., Allentown Beulah A. Fenimore, Phila. George L. Omwake, Collegeville 
nen OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Walter L. Philips, Treas., West Cheste' John R. Helwig, Assistant Treasurer of the Permanent Fund, Allentown 
Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 











Official Program, Pittsburgh Convention, December, 1931 





COmMrerrs 


Time Schedule . 
Convention Map of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Convention 
Chronological Directory—You May Hear—Breakfasts, Luncheons, and 
Dinners—Railroad Rates—Housing—Registration—House of Delegates— 
Speakers Please Note 
Commercial Exhibits 
Rules of Procedure 
Growth of Our Association 
Elected Officers Since 1925 
Life Members 
Officers, 1931 
Programs of Pittsburgh Convention . 
House of Delegates—General Sessions—Departments and Sections— 
Round Tables 
Constitution 
Code of Ethics 
Executive Council — 
Platform ein’ 
Reports: 
Budget 
Treasurer’s Report 
Auditor’s Report 
Permanent Fund 
Permanent Headquarters 
Teacher Welfare 
Board of Trustees, Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Legislation ... 
Professional Ethics 
Retirement 
Tenure .. 
Index of Officers and Speakers 
Nominating Petition 
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DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


(SPECIAL EVENING COURSES) 


THEATRE ARTS 


AND 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


In cordial greeting to the TEACHERS of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY, the SCHOOL OF THEATRE ARTS and DRAMATIC LITERATURE of 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY submits its schedule of Evening courses for the Spring semester 
1931-32, Registration February Ist. 


148 (c) Shakespeare’s Plays - 

142 (b) Psychology of Utterance’ - - 
190 Classic Actors’ neon - 
144 Public Speaking - - 

153 Poetry Appreciation (Dramatic) 
147 Shakespeare’s Plays - - 

170 Art of Cultural seamen 








- Monday 

. Monday 

. Tuesday 
.M. Tuesday 

. Wednesday 
-M.. Wednesday 

. Thursday 


150 Play Production - - ° 
152 Dramaturgy - - - - : . - “ 
Other courses scheduled later 


PN ANVEVENVS 
#SLSRRRSSE 
ASnSnsusun 





FOR ADDITIONAL AND SPECIFIC INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 
Vander¢grift Building Court 2650 
7th Floor 
CLINTON E. LLOYD, Dean 




















A MODERN 
Liberal Arts College 


WESTMINSTER 


Increased Enrollment 
Enlarged Curriculum 
Larger Faculty 


Second 
Semester 


Starts WINCHESTER SCHOOL 


February 1 4721 Fifth Avenue 
1932 PittspurGH, PENNA. 
@ 








Principal 


CHARLES FREEMAN, M. A. GRAHAM MITCHELL 
Ph.D., LL.D., e 


President . 
Successful preparation 


New Wilmington for all leading Colleges 
Pennsylvania for Women. 
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WAYNESBURG] | ano yerecrson 
COLLEGE COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Different College W & J is a Liberal Arts College for 


° men preparing for law, medicine, min- 
A Friendly College istry, teaching, business, and other vo- 


A Homelike College cations. 


The College wishes to announce the 
election of Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 
Prepares teachers to secure and Paik: EADS te orestlien. 


keep positions. The College is on the accredited list 


of all regional and national accredit- 
MAKE IT ing agencies. Her graduates are ad- 


YOUR COLLEGE mitted to the best graduate schools 


with full standing. 


Information relative to admission, cata- 
PAUL R. STEWART, President logues, books of views, etc., may be ob- 


Waynesburg, Pennsylvania tained by writing the Dean or Registrar. 




















MOUNT MERCY Nothing Human Is Alien to the 


Integral Humanism 


COLLEGE : 


iasaiia SETON HILL 
: COLLEGE 





Conducted 
Mae 
SISTERS OF MERCY este 


2%, 
Xd 





No Tone but finds an Echo 
For Catalogue address: 


THE REGISTRAR ms txinorsaumcanl 
MOUNT MERCY COLLEGE From Violin’s Witchery 
3333 Fifth Avenue 


PITTSBURGH To Clang of Dorian Spear 
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OFFICERS 








M. S. Bentz, President James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
‘Ebensburg Harrisburg 


W. Lee Gilmore, First Vice-President A. M. Weaver, Second Vice-President 
Oakmont Williamsport 
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Willis A. Sutton 


Harriett M. Chase 











Joy Elmer Morgan 


Chronological Directory 


For places of meetings see Time Schedule, 
page 257. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 
7:30 p. m. House of Delegates, Audi- 
torium, Schenley High School 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 
.m. Departments 
. m. Departments 
.m. Inspection of Exhibits, 
morial Hall 
.m. House of Delegates, Schenley 
High School 
.m. General Session, 
Hall 
. m. Informal Reception, Schenley 
Hotel 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 a. m. Sections and Round Tables, 
Schenley High School 
General Session, Memorial 
Hall 
General 
Hall 


Me- 


Memorial 


2:00 p. m. 


7:15 p. m. Session, Memorial 





You May Hear at the Pittsburgh 
Convention 


Thomas Alexander, International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

E. J. Ashbaugh, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

M. S. Bentz, President, P. S. E. A., Ebensburg 

Harriett M. Chase, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

William L. Connor, Chief, Division of Educa- 
tional Research, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tensard DeWolf, Chairman, Committee on Ed- 
ucation for Citizenship, P. O. Box 418, Pitts- 
burgh 

Florence Hale, President of the N. E. A. and 
Director of Rural Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Augusta, Me. 

Harry Jacobs, Director of Art Education, Buf- 
falo Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edna R. Lotz, Professor, University of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Esther McGinnis, Field Worker in Child De- 
velopment and Parental Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hughes Mearns, New York University, N. Y. C. 

John J. Metz, Editor, Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Joy E. Morgan, Editor, N. E, A. Journal, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Otto Muller, College of the City of New York, 
Nu ¥.-G. 

Hubert McNeill Poteat, Professor of Latin, 
Wake Forest College, North Carolina 

Anna Y. Reed, Professor, Personal Administra- 
tion, New York University, N. Y. C. 

J. Leon Ruddick, Supervisor of High School 
Orchestras, Cleveland, O. 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Louise Stanley, Chief, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C. 

Willis A. Sutton, Former President of N. E. A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Leo Weil, President, Committee for Educa- 
tion in Citizenship, Vice-President, Nation- 
al Municipal League, Pittsburgh 

R. H. Whitbeck, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 
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Hughes Mearns 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 


Tickets may be purchased at the registration 
desk, Memorial Hall. 
Monday, December 28 
12:00 m.—Luncheon meeting, Executive 
Council, P.S.E.A., Schenley 
Hotel 
9:00 p. m—The Associated Science 
Groups invite science teachers 
and their friends to a social 
meeting at Carnegie Union, 
8rd Floor, §Administration 
Building, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (just off More- 
wood Avenue) 
Tuesday, December 29 
7:15 a. m—Phi Sigma Pi, Kappa Phi 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi 
Lambda Theta Breakfast, 
Webster Hall. Price, $0.75. 
Speaker, Joy E. Morgan. 
Theodore A. S. Siedle, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
m.—In and About Pittsburgh Music 
Supervisors Club Luncheon, 
Cathedral Mansions Coffee 
Shoppe. Price, $0.85. Mrs. 
Sara M. Herbert, 1426 North 
St. Clair Street, Pittsburgh 
m.—Grove City College Alumni 
Luncheon, Webster Hall. Price, 
$0.75. R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City 
m.—Department of Vocational 
Education Luncheon, C. B. 
Connelley Trade School. Price, 
$0.80. John A. Ingram, 
Brookline School, Pittsburgh 
m.—Kindergarten - Primary De- 
partment Luncheon. Hotel 
Ruskin. Price, $1.00. Make 


Florence Hale 


William L. Connor 


reservations through Ella 
Ruth Boyce, Director of Kin- 
dergartens, Administration 
Building, Pittsburgh 
m.—Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Alumni Dinner, Hotel 
Schenley. Price, $1.50. Mail 
reservations to John D. Beatty, 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh 
m.—Pennsylvania Educational 
Salesman’s Club Dinner, Web- 
ster Hall (Venetian Room). D. 
M. Smith, 185 Morrison Ave- 
nue, South Hills, Pittsburgh 
m.—Past Presidents Dinner, Belle- 
field Girls Trade School. Price, 
$1.00. Charles S. Davis, Steel- 
ton 
m.—Special Education Dinner, Ho- 
tel Schenley (Library and Sun- 
parlor). Price, $2.00. Pauline 
McQuillen, Franklin School, 
Pittsburgh 
m.—Clarion State Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni Dinner, Hotel 
Schenley (French Room), 
Price, $2.25. Dean Conner, 
Connelley Trade School, Pitts- 
burgh 
Wednesday, December 30 
7:30 a. m.—Pennsylvania Educational 
Salesman’s Breakfast, Hotel 
Schenley Dining Room. D. M. 
Smith, 185 Morrison Avenue, 
South Hills, Pittsburgh 
7:45 a. m.—Supervisors, Kindergarten and 
First Eight Grades Round- 
Table Breakfast, Webster 
Hall. Price, 85 cents. Make 
reservations through Grace 
Swan, 341 Bellefield Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 
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. Leon Ruddick 


m.—Alumni of Allegheny College 
Luncheon, Kaufmann’s Dining 
Room. Frederick G. Henke, 
Allegheny College, Meadville 

m.—City Council of Parent-Teacher 
Association Luncheon, Hotel 
Schenley (Supper Room). 
Price, $1.25. Mrs. C. A. Reht- 
meyer, 5415 Beacon Street, 
Pittsburgh 

m.—Vocational Guidance Lunch- 
eon, Faculty Room, University 
Club. G. D. Whitney, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

m.—Hi-Y Dinner for Principals 
and Superintendents, arranged 
by Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, 
Calder Bldg., Harrisburg. 
French Room, Hotel Schenley 


Railroad Rates 
The Central Passenger Association and the 
Trunk Line Association have authorized re- 
duced fares on the round trip identification- 
certificate plan for the State convention of the 


P.S.E.A. at Pittsburgh, December 28-30, 1931, © 


from all points in Pennsylvania. Identification 
certificates, good for members of the Associa- 
tion and dependent members of their families, 
may be had by addressing P.S.E.A. Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Note the following conditions: 
Rate—Fare and one-half for the round 
trip 
Dates of sale—December 24 to 30, inclusive 
Return limit—30 days in addition to date 
of sale 
Route—Same route in both directions or 
via diverse routes, that is, going via 
one regular ticketing route and re- 
turning via another regular ticket- 
ing route 


Edna R. Lotz 





Harry Jacobs 


Validation—At regular railroad ticket 
offices in Pittsburgh 

Minimum fare—$1.00 for the round trip 

Neglect—No adjustment of fare can be 
made for anyone who neglects to se- 
cure from P.S.E.A. Headquarters, in 
advance, the railroad Identification 
Certificate and to purchase a round- 
trip ticket. 


Housing 
Delegates, alternates, members, and friends 
desiring hotel accommodations for the con- 
vention should write Associate Superintendent 
R. M. Sherrard, chairman of committee on ho- 
tels, Administration Building, Bellefield Ave- 
nue at Forbes St., Pittsburgh. 


Registration 

General registration will be conducted 
throughout the convention in Memorial Hall, 
directly across the street from the Hotel Schen- 
ley. Every member should register (no fee if 
dues are paid) and receive a name badge and 
an official program. 

Official delegates may register and receive 
delegate badge (blue) and official program, as 
follows: 

Up to 6:00 p. m., Monday, Dec. 28—Me- 

morial Hall 

After 6:00 p. m., Monday, Dec. 28—Schenley 

High School 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Monday evening at 7:30 o’clock, 
Auditorium, Schenley High School. Official 
delegates should register during the day so as 
to be ready for certification by the committee 
on credentials as soon as the House of Dele- 
gates convenes. The officers particularly re- 
quest the cooperation of official delegates in 
order to prevent a jam and consequent annoy- 
ance in the Schenley High School in the even- 


ing. 
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OFFICIAL 


E. J. Ashbaugh 


Commercial Exhibits 


American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio 

American Education Press, Inc., 40 
South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
D. Appleton & Company, 29-35 West 
32nd Street, New York City 

Arlo Publishing Company, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Beck Duplicator Company, 18 West 
18th Street, New York City 

Biddle Teachers’ Agency, 524 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Binney & Smith Company, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York City 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Central Teachers’ Agency, 202 Wal- 
nut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago Apparatus Company, 1735 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Clarin Manufacturing Company, . 


Clausner Building, -Forbes Street 
and 6th Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. E. Compton & Company, 1000 
North Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
Denoyer - Geppert Company, 2929 
Broadway, New York City 

A. B. Dick Company, Koppers 
Building, Grant Street and 7th 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ditto, Inc., 682 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Educators’ Beneficial Association, 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio 

Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 


Anna Y. Reed 


d4 
a1 
60 
62 
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18 


26 & 28 
41 


39 
55 
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R. H. Whitbeck 


B. K. Elliott Company, 126 Sixth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Giant Manufacturing Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Ginn and Company, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47th Street, New York City 

The Grolier Society, 1328. Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
2710 Crosby Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kurtz Bros., Clearfield, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Ludwig Hommel & Company, 929 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lyons and Carnahan, 131 East 23rd 
Street, New York City 

The Macmillan Company, 6121 Jen- 
kins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jas. H. Matthews & Company, 3942 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Multistamp Supply Company, 433 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

Peace Committee, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. C. Perleberg, 4817 Windsor Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Academy, 531 Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
451 Century Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

Pittsburgh School of Accountancy, 
Law and Finance Building, 429 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
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A. Leo Weil 


46 W. F. Quarrie & Company, 154 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. . 
34&36 Rand McNally & Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City 

35 Roberts & Meck, 109 Market Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

29 The H. M. Rowe Company, 624 
North Gilmore Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Row, Peterson & Company, 140 West 
22nd Street, New York City 

Scott, Foresman & Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, 39 Divi- 
sion Street, Newark, N. J. 

The L. W. Singer Company, 249 
West Erie Boulevard, Syracuse, 
N.Y 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Ine, 114 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

South-Western Publishing Company, 
Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Standard Crayon Manufacturing 
Company, Danvers, Mass. 

Standard Mailing Machines Com- 
pany, Everett, Mass. 

Teachers Protective Union, 53 North 
Duke Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Tiffin Scenic Studios, Tiffin, Ohio 
World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

Zaner-Bloser Company, 
Ohio 


Columbus, 


House of Delegates 
The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Monday evening, December 28, 
at 7:30 o’clock in the auditorium of the Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh. Delegates will be 


Esther McGinnis 


CONVENTION 


Hubert McNeill Poteat 


seated by counties on the main floor. Other 
members of the Association may sit in the gal- 
lery and witness the proceedings of the House 
of Delegates. Every delegate should attend the 
first meeting. 


Speakers—Please Note 
Each speaker is expected to leave a copy of 
his address with the secretary of the organi- 
zation before which he delivers the address 
BEFORE leaving the hall. 


Rules of Procedure 

The following rules of procedure are recom- 
mended by the Executive Council for the 1931 
State Convention: 

1. Delegates and Alternates—Only those 
delegates shall sit in the House of Delegates 
whose credentials are approved by the com- 
mittee on credentials. In the absence of a dele- 
gate and his alternate, no other person shall 
be authorized to vote in their stead. 

2. Debate—In debate on any motion ‘each 
speaker shall be limited to five minutes unless 
his time be extended either (1) by unanimous 
consent, or (2) by majority vote of the House 
of Delegates. 

8. Motions—All motions shall be submitted 
in writing to the President as soon as they are 
made. 

4. Voting—Voting shall be by viva voce, ex- 
cept when a division is called for by at least 
twenty-five delegates. 

5. Elections—All elections shall be by the 
method of proportional representation and the 
rules of the Proportional Representation 
League shall govern. 

6. Nominations—The nominations of per- 
sons for the office of president, second vice- 
president, and for membership on the commit- 
tee on resolutions, committee on legislation, and 
committee on teacher welfare may be made 
from the floor of the House. Such nominations 
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for the office of president and second vice- 
president shall be in addition to the nomina- 
tions presented by the eleven departments of 
the Association. 

Nominations by Petition—Five signatures of 
members of the House of Delegates shall be re- 
quired for nomination of N.E.A. State 
Delegates. 

7. Parliamentary Procedure—Roberts’ Rules 
of Order are adopted as authority on parlia- 
mentary procedure. 


Local Committee Chairmen 
General Chairman, Ben G. Graham 
Halls and Meeting Places, J. Freeman Guy 
Music, Will Earhart 
Hotels, R. M. Sherrard 
Special Dinners and Luncheons, S. E. Weber 
Commercial Exhibits, E. G. Miller 
Reception and Hospitality, Adaline Van Kirk 
Publicity, D. R. Sumstine 
Printing, Frank M. Leavitt 
Educational Exhibits, Elmer Stephan 
Newspapers, Charles E. Manwiller 
City Advisory Council, George H. Gerwig 
Transportation, H. E. Winner 
Information, W. D. McCoy 


Living Past Presidents of the 
Association 


Savage, Matt, Clearfield 

Waller, David Jewett, Bloomsburg 
Richey, J. B., McKeesport 

Lose, Charles, Montoursville 
Herrick, Cheesman Abiah, Philadelphia. . 1910 
Robbins, F. W., Montoursville 

Shaw, Robert C., Harrisburg 

Baish, Henry H., Harrisburg 

Davis, Charles S., Steelton 

Weber, S. E., Pittsburgh 

Downes, F. E., Harrisburg 


Year of 
Presidency 
1888 


Louise Stanley 


Chambers, W. G., State College 
Evans, W. W., Bloomsburg 
Dodd, H. W., Allentown 

Gray, Jessie, Philadelphia 

Dickey, Charles E., Pittsburgh 
Noonan, Joseph F., Mahanoy City 
Foster, Charles R., Indiana 
Gilmore, W. Lee, Oakmont 


Growth of Our Association 


The first meeting of the State Education 
Association was held in Harrisburg, December 
28, 1852, with Thomas Henry Burrowes, presi- 
dent, and twenty-four members in attendance. 

Sessions, either annual or semi-annual, have 
been held each year since that time except in 
1862, 1879, 1893, and 1904. 

The growth of the Association by decades 
has been as follows: 

President Enrolment 
1853, *John H. Brown, Philadelphia... 122 
1868, *Azariah Smith, Lewistown .... 80 
1878, *George P. Hayes, Washington. . 467 
1888, *Nathan C. Schaeffer, Kutztown. 450 
1894, *Samuel Hamilton, Braddock ... 472 
1903, *Addison L. Jones, West Chester. 1,144 
1918, *David A. Harmon, Hazleton ... 10,664 
1923, *William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh 47,703 

The growth of the P. S. E. A. since its re- 
organization in 1920 is shown by the following 
data: 

Convention President Enrolment 
1920, Harrisburg ..W. G. Chambers... .34,477 
1921, Altoona ....W. W. Evans 
1922, Bethlehem ..H. W. Dodd 
1923, Philadelphia *Wm. M. Davidson. .47,703 
1924, Erie *Ezra Lehman 
1925, Scranton ...Jessie Gray 
1926, Harrisburg ..Charles E. Dickey. .55,203 
1927, Lancaster ..*George D. Robb... .57,534 


* Deceased. 
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..Joseph F. Noonan. .58,324 
_Charles R. Foster. .59,082 
.60,439 


1928, Reading 

1929, New Castle . 

1930, Williamsport.W. Lee Gilmore... 
Number of Local Branches, 263. 


Of the 237 Local Branches, exclusive of the 
26 Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools, 
but including all of the State Teachers Colleges, 
220 or 92.8 per cent were 100 per cent in their 
membership in the Association for 1930-31. 

The paid membership in the P. S. E. A. from 
December 15, 1929, to December 15, 1930, was 
60,439 (including 399 life members), which is 
98 per cent of the 61,629 certificated public 
school teachers for the year 1929-30. Begin- 
ning with the September, 1930, number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL each monthly 
issue has consisted of 65,000 copies or more. 

Our membership in the National Education 
Association on January 1, 1931, was 24,363, of 
whom 329 are life members. 


Attendance at the P.S.E.A. Convention 
at Williamsport 


An analysis of the registration of the 
P. S. E. A. convention at Williamsport is pre- 
sented below. 


Teachers, College and University ... 
Teachers, Teachers College 
Teachers, High School 

Teachers, Junior High School 
Teachers, Grade School 

Teachers, Rural School 

Teachers, Special Classes 

Teachers, Vocational 

Teachers, Ve 

Teachers, A 
Teachers, 


rt 
Kindergarten 
Teachers, Primary 
Teachers, Physical Education 


Teachers, Home Class 
Teachers, Commercial 
Teachers, Counsellors .. 
Teachers, Industrial Arts 
Teachers, Training 
Teachers, Unclassified 


Principals, Supervising 
Principals, High School 
Principals, Junior High School 
Principals, Elementary 
Principals, Assistant 

Principals, Continuation 
Principals, Unclassified 


Superintendents, County 
Superintendents, Assistant County.. 
Superintendents, District 
Superintendents, Assistant District.. 


Supervisors 

Bookmen, Exhibitors, etc 
Department of Public Instruction. 7 
Administrative Officers .. 
Librarians 


Teachers Agency Representatives 

Research Workers 

School Board Members 

Retired Teachers 1 
Presidents of State Teachers Colleges 11 
College Presidents 3 
Deans of Instruction 

Deans of Education 

Deans of Women 

Others 229 


1,857 


The extent to which different educational 
positions find representation in the House of 
Delegates is illustrated by the tabulations ap- 
pearing below. 


Teachers 

Supervising Principals 

High School Principals 

District Superintendents 
Elementary Principals 

Supervisors and Directors 

Assistant County Superintendents... 
County Superintendents 

College Professors 

Heads of Departments 

Assistant Principals 

Presidents of State Teachers Colleges 
College Deans 

Directors of Research . 

Statisticians 

College Presidents 

Positions not indicated 


Elected Officers Since 1925 


I. Executive Council 
Abbot, Julia Wade, 1930 
Allen, T. T., 1926 
Anderson, C. A., 1930 
Bay, James C., 1930 
Bentz, M. S., President, 1931 
Blewitt, Angela, 1929 
Boudreau, J. C., 1926 
Boyer, Martha, 1930 
Boyce, Ella Ruth, 1926 
Bryan, George A., 1931 
Chapman, James F., 1931 
Davis, B. M., 1928 
Davis, T. S., 1929 
Dickey, Charles E., President, 1926; 

First Vice-Pres., 1927 

Dotterer, Mrs. Jessie B., 1927-28 
Dowling, Emma C., 1931 
Driver, Lee L., 1926-27 
Enos, A. J., 1927 
Faust, J. F., 1931 
Ferguson, Arthur W., 1930 
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Foster, Charles R., 1927; President, 
1929; First Vice-Pres., 1930 

Gilbert, F. R., 1926 

Gilmore, W. Lee, President, 1930; First 
Vice-Pres., 1931 

Goldberger, A. M., 1927 

Gray, Jessie, First Vice-Pres., 1926 

Green, Mrs. Anna G., 1926 

Groschke, W. J., 1928 

Haas, Francis B., ex officio, 1926 

Himes, Jessie Scott, 1929 

Hogg, Calvin, 1930 

Horner, M. B., 1929 

Hower, Irene, 1930 

James, Aelfric, Sr., 1926 


Jones, W. W., 1926 IV. 


Ketler, Weir C., 1928 

Lake, Gertrude, 1930 

Lantz, W. W., 1926 

Locke, David C., 1926 

McDonough, Mrs. Mary S., 1931 

Mallory, Elmer G., 1929 

MacLaren, Roland T., 1928 

Miller, Charles S., 1929 

Miller, James Collins, 1929-30 

Mills, Caroline, 1931 

Morrison, S. F. W., 1928 

Morrow, J. Andrew, 1927 

Noonan, Joseph F., 1926; President, 
1928; First Vice-Pres., 1929 

Northup, Robert M., 1929 

Palmer, U. G., 1929 

Parkes, G. H., 1931 

Parkinson, H. G., 1929 

Perley, S. Todd, 1931 

Potter, Charles W., 1927 

Rivenburg, R. H., 1931 

Robinson, R. W., 1931 

Ross, Carmon, 1928 

Roy, Milton, 1928 

Rule, James N., ex officio, 1931 

Schmerker, Charlotte, 1928 

Smith, Ralph, 1929 

Steadman, Mrs. Grace E., 1928 

Stonesifer, William R., 1927 

Taylor, R. B., 1927 

Thomas, A. D., 1928 

Tyson, John H., 1930 

Vanderslice, H. R., 1931 

Wentzel, Besse M., 1927 

Wright, Ralph W., 1930 


Second Vice-Presidents 
Diehl, John C., 1926 
Garwood, Clyde H., 1927 


Green, Clyde C., 1930 VI. 


Gress, H. E., 1928 
Tanger, Landis, 1929 
Weaver, A. M., 1931 


Committee on Legislation 
Adams, John, 1926-31 
Carroll, John S., 1926-28 
Chambers, Will Grant, 1926-27 


Cope, A. P., 1928-29 

Davis, Charles S., 1926-32 
Dickey, Charles E., 1926 

Diehl, John C., 1927-30 
Ferguson, Arthur, 1929-32 
Glass, Lucy W., 1926-32 
Graham, Ben G., 1931-32 

Gray, Jessie, 1927-32 
Harrington, Gerald, 1930-31 
McAndrew, Mary B., 1926, 1928-29 
Ross, Carmon, 1926-32 

Shaw, Reuben T., 1926-27 
Smith, Bela B., 1928-31 
Sweeney, J. W., 1926-27, 1930-31 
White, Holman, 1928-31 


Committee on Resolutions 
Anderson, C. A., 1930-31 
Atwell, Floyd, 1926-27 
Balsbaugh, E. M., 1931-32 
Bentz, M. S., 1926-28 
Call, Agnes C., 1926-29 
Cartledge, Franklin, 1929-32 
Derr, J. F., 1927-28 
Diffendafer, A. P., 1926 
Dively, Michael A., 1928-29 
Foster, Charles R., 1926-27 
Gordinier, C. H., 1927-28 
Graham, Ben G., 1928-29 
Heck, H. F., 1929-32 
Hege, Franklin B., 1930-31 
Hess, L. F., 1927-30 
Kline, D. A., 1926 
Kraybill, D. B., 1926-27 
McDonough, Mrs. Mary S., 1926-31 
MclIlhattan, Wm. H., 1930-31 
Martin, Sara P., 1928-29 
Miller, Charles S., 1929-32 
Morey, Frank R., 1929-32 
Mowry, R. G., 1930 
Mylin, A. P., 1929-30 
Peirce, W. M., 1927-28 
Tanger, Landis, 1930-31 
Thompson, Edmund A., 1931-32 
White, Holman, 1926-28 
Zeiser, H. H., 1926 


V. Committee on Teacher Welfare 


Broome, Edwin C., 1930-32 
Graham, Ben G., 1930-32 
Gray, Jessie, 1930-33 
Gress, H. E., 1931-33 

Haas, Francis B., 1930-31 
Laramy, Robert E., 1930-31 
Sweeney, J. W., 1930 
Weaver, A. M., 1930-33 


State Delegates to N.E.A. Conventions 
Akeley, A. P., 1928-30 
Albright, Denton M., 1927 
Allen, T. T., 1926-27 
Andrews, Katharine J., 1931 
App, I. D., 1926-29 
Armstrong, Dallas W., 1927 
Atwell, Floyd, 1931 
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Bailey, John F., 1928 

Baird, Arthur C., 1929 
Ballintine, O. P., 1931 

Bay, James C., 1930 

Becker, Harvey J., 1929 
Bentz, M. S., 1926-31 

Blair, P. D., 1928 

Blewitt, Angela G., 1929-30 
Boudreau, J. C., 1926 

Boyce, Ella Ruth, 1926 
Boyer, Martha E., 1929-30 
Boyer, Philip A., 1931 
Broome, Edwin C., 1931 
Bryan, George A., 1928-31 
Burke, C. A., 1926 

Burkett, Wm. G., 1931 
Carson, E. R., 1930 
Cartledge, Franklin F., 1930 
Chapman, James F., 1928, 1930-31 
Clark, Mary L., 1927 

Clauss, Edwin D., 1930 

Cober, W. H., 1927 

Cook, Mary, 1926 

Crawford, W. C., 1930 
Cromwell, Arthur D., 1928 
Davis, Byrd M., 1930 

Davis, Charles S., 1926, 1930-31 
Davis, T. S., 1929 

Dean, R. G., 1928 

Demmy, M. C., 1930 

Derby, Charles H., 1929 
Devine, Edward J., 1931 
Dewey, Ralph S., 1931 
Dickey, Charles E., 1926-27 
Diehl, F. W., 1926, 1930 
Dotterer, Mrs. Jessie B., 1927-28 
Douthett, Walter R., 1929, 1931 
Dowling, Emma C., 1931 
Downton, Jane, 1926 

Driver, Lee L., 1926-27 
Dugan, W. G., 1928 

Dunn, K. Ruth, 1930 

Elliott, John H., 1931 

Emrey, Miles L.,; 1929 

Enos, A. J., 1927 

Farrell, Beatrice C., 1928 
Faust, J. Frank, 1926, 1931 
Faust, Paul B., 1931 
Fetterolf, H. C., 1927 

Fisher, J. M., 1931 

Foster, Charles R., 1926, 1929-30 
Freeland, H. D., 1927-28 
Garwood, Clyde H., 1927 
Gilbert, Levi, 1931 

Gilmore, W. Lee, 1926, 1930-31 
Goldberger, Anthony M., 1927 
Goodenough, Martha, 1929 
Gordinier, Charles H., 1928 
Graham, Ben G., 1930 

Gray, Jessie, 1926-27, 1931 
Green, Mrs. Anna G., 1926 
Green, Clyde C., 1926, 1929-31 
Gress, H. E., 1927-28 


Groff, Wilmer K., 1931 
Groschke, Walter J., 1928 
Gruver, A. S., 1928 
Hagerty, Jean B., 1930 
Harner, M. C., 1928 

Hart, John S., 1929 

Hartley, L. L., 1927 

Heiges, J. S., 1928 

Herr, Benjamin B., 1928 
Herr, William A., 1930 
Hinkle, Lloyd H., 1931 

Hogg, Calvin, 1930-31 
Hoover, C. W., 1929 

Horner, M. B., 1929 

Howeil, A. H., 1928 

Hower, Irene, 1930 

Hughes, James, 1930 

James, Aelfric, Sr., 1926 
Jenkins, William G., 1927 
Jones, W. W., 1926 

Kelley, J. Herbert, 1926-31 
Kimberland, S. V., 1926 
Kleefield, Anna, 1928 

Kline, Daniel A., 1928, 1931 
Kraybill, David, 1928 
Lambert, I. G., 1931 

Lantz, W. W., 1926, 1931 
Laramy, Robert E., 1926, 1928 
Lewis, Victor E., 1929 
Lillibridge, C. W., 1930-31 
Locke, David C., 1926 
Lubold, J. A., 1930 
McAndrew, Mary B., 1926-27 
McClelland, C. R., 1927 
McDonough, Mrs. Mary S., 1929, 1931 
MacLaren, Roland T., 1928-29, 1931 
Mallory, Elmer G., 1929 
March, J. G., 1931 

Miller, James C., 1930 
Miller, C. S., 1927 

Miller, S. C., 1926 
Millholland, Maude E., 1928 
Morey, Frank, 1926 

Morgan, Mrs. Amy W., 1930 
Morrison, S. F. W., 1928 
Morrow, J. Andrew, 1927 
Mylin, A. P., 1926 

Naegle, C. J., 1927 

Neff, J. H., 1930 

Noonan, Joseph F., 1926, 1929 
Northup, Robert M., 1929 
Palmer, U. G., 1926, 1928-29 
Parkes, G. H., 1931 
Parkinson, H. G., 1929 
Perley, S. Todd, 1930-31 
Piper, Elizabeth, 1931 
Potter, Charles W., 1927 
Puderbaugh, J. F., 1929 
Ratchford, A. J., 1926 
Rivenburg, R. H., 1928, 1931 
Roberts, J. Earl, 1931 
Roberts, J. L., 1930 
Robinson, Raymond W., 1931 
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Rogers, F. Glenn, 1928 
Rothermel, Harry J., 1930 
Samuel, John T., 1931 
Shaw, Reuben T., 1931 
Sherrard, R. M., 1930 
Smith, C. C., 1926 

Snyder, H. R., 1926 
Steele, Robert M., 1928 
Stonesifer, William R., 1927 
Swan, Grace G., 1927 
Tanger, Landis, 1928, 1931 
Taylor, Anna Lee, 1928 
Taylor, F. H., 1929 
Taylor, R. B., 1927 
Thomas, A. D., 1927-29 
Trostle, W. P., 1930 
Tyson, John H., 1930 
Ulery, Julia B., 1931 
Valentine, Valeria, 1927 
Van Kirk, Adaline E., 1931 
Walker, Anna W., 1928 
Walker, Maud J., 1929 
Wallace, S. C., 1929 

Webb, E. J., 1929 

Weber, Charles, 1926 
Wentzel, Besse M., 1927 
White, Holman, 1927 


P.S.E.A. Life Members 


Adams, John H., Bellevue 
Adamson, James, Ellsworth 
Ade, Lester K., New Haven, Conn. 
Adler, Cyrus, Philadelphia 
Alexander, G. R., Elizabethtown 
Alspach, W. H., Newmanstown 
Altenderfer, Carrie E., Lebanon 
Althouse, Calvin O., Philadelphia 
Anderson, W. G., Beaver 
Angotti, Lewis, Cokeburg 
Antonio, Joseph, Ellsworth 
Armstrong, Rebecca G., Carlisle 
Ash, William C., Philadelphia 
Asteriou, Aster, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bailey, Charlotte E., Wilkinsburg 
Baish, Henry H., Harrisburg 
Barkley, F. A., Baden 

Barner, Raymond T., California 
Barris, R. C., Pittsburgh 
Baskerville, Guy H., Pittsburgh 
Bastian, Fred F., Williamsport 
Benn, A. B., Fredericktown 
Bentz, M. S., Ebensburg 

Berry, Phillip R., Washington 
Beyer, W. D., Norristown 
Bittner, Harold, Uniontown 
Black, Edwin I., Greensburg 
Blackburn, Wade F., Monessen 
Bock, Thomas A., Kutztown 
Booz, Elisabeth C., Washington 
Booz, Jane E., Washington 
Bowman, J. K., Camp Hill 
Boyce, Ella R., Pittsburgh 

Boyce, Floy E., Winburne 
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Boyer, John B., Herndon 

Boyles, R. E., Washington 
Breazeale, Elizabeth, Philadelphia 
Brinser, Ira S., Newark, Del. 
Brinton, Charles A., Swarthmore 
Brooks, John D., Chambersburg 
Brown, William H., Clifton Heights 
Brunton, William E., Harrisburg 
Bubeck, Allan F., Kutztown 
Burkett, William G., Houston 
Butler, Will George, Mansfield 
Byers, B. H., Elizabeth 

Caldwell, Ethel K., Greensburg 
Canan, Eva M., Wilkinsburg 
Carrick, Ethel, Terrace 

Carter, J. Frank, Upper Darby 
Carter, John H., Trevorton 
Casner, Clara M., Williamsport 
Cass, George W., Mansfield 
Chambers, Will G., State College 
Champion, James S., Harrisburg 
Champlin, C. D., State College 
Clarke, Sarah M., Washington 
Clay, John I., Palmyra 

Clutter, Minnie F., Uniontown 
Cobb, Mrs. A. Lou, Merion 
Cochran, Lilian M., Philadelphia 
Cole, C. E., Temple 

Cotner, C. C., Williamsport 
Crawford, C. C., Edinboro 
Cressman, Paul L., Harrisburg 
Cressman, W. O., Pottstown 
Daley, Fay, Erie 

Danehower, Alice Y., Norristown 
Dannels, Hugh L., Grindstone 
Danowsky, N. A., Camp Hill 
Davenport, R. F., Ardmore 
Davidson, E. D., Beaver 
Davison, Edith D., Harrisburg 
Davis, T. S., Altoona 

Day, Leroy P., Washington 
Delancy, Elmer O., New Castle 
DeLong, Edrie, Williamsport 
DeLong, Leo R., Harrisburg 
Dennis, L. H., Harrisburg 

Derr, Leroy F., Williamsport 
Deturck, Werner E., Spring City 
Dickey, C. E., Pittsburgh 
Donson, George C., Washington 
Downes, Juniata M., Willow Grove 
Drake, Alice M., Washington 
Driver, Lee L., Harrisburg 
Dugan, W. G., New Kensington 
Dullard, Mary S., Pittsburgh 
Dumbould, George, Uniontown 
Dunn, John H., Uniontown 
Dunn, Martha H., Philadelphia 
Durner, Harold F., Trevorton 
Eck, Lee, Richland 

Einolf, W. L., Philadelphia 
Hisenberg, J. L., Slippery Rock 
Eisenhart, W. W., Tyrone 
Elliott, John H., Greensburg 
Engelhardt, Fred, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Erie Teachers Asso., Erie 
Eshleman, Reeder L., Millersville 
Everett, Guy T., Watsontown 
Everett, Harry A., Turbotville 
Everett, H. S., Chicago, Il. 
Faust, J. F., Chambersburg 
Faweett, R. L., Wilkinsburg 

Felkel, Anna C., Pittsburgh 
Fenstermacher, Rev. I. Z., Bowers 
Ferguson, Timothy J., Williamsport 
Fetterolf, H. C., Camp Hill 
Finegan, Thomas E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fisher, Marguerite P., Philadelphia 
Fisher, Ruth E., Pittsburgh 
Fitzgerald, Anna L., Pittsburgh 
Fleck, H. S., Tyrone 

Flickinger, Anna, Sheridan 

Foster, Mrs. Blandina A., Pottsville 
Foster, W. Byron, Cardale 

Foulke, Katherine, Pittsburgh 
Fowler, Ethel M., Watsontown 
Francis, Thomas, Scranton 

Fretz, Floyd C., Unionville 

Friel, Laura, Pittsburgh 

Friends Library, The Librarian, Germantown 
Friesell, H. E., Pittsburgh 

Gaige, F. H., Millersville 

Gearhart, William M., Jr., Philadelphia 
Geist, D. W., Blue Ball 

Gensler, W. A., Collegeville 
Gilligan, James R., Dunmore 
Gilmore, George W., Braddock 
Gilmore, W. Lee, Oakmont 
Ginsburg, M. B., Philadeiphia 
Glasser, Mary E., Pittsburgh 
Glatfelter, E. A., York 

Godfrey, Mrs. M. Helen, Wyncote 
Goldberger, Anthony M., Pittsburgh 
Gordinier, C. H., Camp Hill 
Gramley, G. Heil, Williamsport 
Grant, Herbert, Mansfield 
Grassmuck, Erna, Indiana 

Gray, Jessie, Frankford, Philadelphia 
Grayson, William, Nesquehoning 
Green, Mrs. Anna G., Harrisburg 
Green, George R., State Coliege 
Green, J. Kelso, Carlisle 

Greenfield, Marcus B., Philadelphia 
Grizzell, E. D., Philadelphia 

Groff, Gordon E., Marcus Hook 
Groff, W. K., Berwyn 

Gruber, Anna E., Palmyra 

Guffy, W. T., Williamsport 
Gummere, Richard M., Philadelphia 
Guy, J. Freeman, Pittsburgh 
Hagar, R. B., Charleroi 

Haiston, F. M., Hanover 

Hall, W. F., State College 

Hamm, George L., Slippery Rock 
Harbold, P. M., Lancaster 

Harding, Paul E., Washington 
Hartz, Warren V., Pittsburgh 
Hastings, Edgar C., Uniontown 
Heim, Thomas J. S., Slippery Rock 


Heintzelman, H. A., Greensburg 
Henderson, R. H., Pittsburgh 
Herrick, Cheesman A., Philadelphia 
Hess, Chester C., Trevorton 
Hess, C. E., Brownsville 

Hess, Mary, Trevorton 

Hibbs, G. E., Republic 

High, B. C., Curwensville 

Hill, P. B., Uniontown 

Holliday, Florence R., Crafton 
Hopps, Mrs. Agnes, Greentown 
Hoskins, Paul E., Ellsworth 
Hostetler, Charles R., Claridge 
Houghland, Ethel G., Washington 
Houston, Alfred E., Millvale 
Hower, Irene, Norristown 

Hower, Robert E., Myerstown 
Huff, Ray L., Pittsburgh 

Hughes, James, Greensburg 
Hummel, Wilhelmine E., Philadelphia 
Hunt, L. C., Philadelphia 
Hurrell, A. S., State College 
Hykes, Sylvia, Saxonburg 

Jacobs, Fannie, Watsontown 
Jones, Anna M., Pittsburgh 
Jones, Arthur J., Philadelphia 
Kauffman, George F., York 
Keefauver, Lloyd C., Gettysburg 
Keener, Sylvester F., Harrisburg 
Kelley, J. Herbert, Harrisburg 
Kemp, Alvin F., Reading 
Kennedy, Paul C., Pittsburgh 
Kennedy, W. G., Dormont, Pittsburgh 
Kimberland, S. V., Washington 
King, C. D., Pittsburgh 

King, L. A., Philadelphia 

King, Paul, Claridge 

Kinsey, Helen F., Philadelphia 
Klar, Walter H., Springfield, Mass. 
Kline, Margaret, Trevorton 
Klonower, Henry, Harrisburg 
Kneedler, Miriam R., Philadelphia 
Koch, J. A., Pittsburgh 

Komn, C. A., Pittsburgh 

Kovar, Dan R., Uniontown 
Kretchman, W. H., Somerset 
Kriner, Harry L., California 
Kulp, A. M., Norristown 

Kuze, J. Frederick, Pittsburgh 
Lacock, Grace N., Pittsburgh 
Lambert, W. G., Beaver Falls 
Landis, William D., Kutztown 
Laramy, Robert E., Altoona 
Laramy, William J., Upper Darby 
Lauver, Guy C., Republic 

Lavers, E. C., Round Lake, N. Y. 
Lawson, George B., Lewisburg 
Lenker, M. Alma, Sunbury 

Light, John F., Annville 

Light, V. Earl, Annville 

Ling, E. S., Glenside 

Lively, Lena L., Eighty Four 
Locke, David C., Monaca 
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London, Mrs. Sarah, Winburne 
Long, Samuel W., Sunbury 
Longacre, R. F., Lebanon 
Longanecker, Don C., Waynesburg 
Lotsman, Zelma, Braddock 

Sister Mary Louis, Chestnut Hill 
Love, Elizabeth J., Jerseytown 
Love, Mary B., Jerseytown 
McCaskey, J. P., Lancaster 
McCauley, Mrs. E. S. H., Beaver 
McCleary, T. G., Braddock 
McCleery, Le Mira, Munhall 
McCleery, Lottie, Munhall 
McClellan, Allan, Norristown 
McCormick, Anna M., Watsontown 
McCosker, Abigail V., Philadelphia 
McCoy, Margaret J., Chestnut Hill 
McCracken, Helen E., Pittsburgh 
McDowell, Mrs. Marion S., State College 
McEnrue, May A., Washington 
McEnrue, Sarah E., Washington 
McFarland, Sara F., Williamsport 
McGowan, John R., Pittsburgh 
McKenna, Ella, Pittsburgh 
McNamara, J. J., Bethlehem 
McQuaide, Libbie, Greensburg 
Mack, A. E., Greensburg 
Mackenzie, Jean A., Philadelphia 
Mackey, E., Trenton, N. J. 

Magill, W. H., Philadelphia 
Manning, John P., Braddock 
March, Thomas S., Greensburg 
Martin, V. A., Camp Hill 

Martz, John D., Jr., Derry 
Masters, H. G., Dormont, Pittsburgh 
Maxwell, C. F., Greensburg 
Maxwell, Emma K., New Kensington 
Means, Esther R., New Salem 
Mehnert, Albert B., Erie 

Merrell, Caroline W., Frankford, Phila. 
Metzger, James H., Mamont 
Metzger, Mabel, Pittsburgh 
Meyer, Herbert L., Pittsburgh 
Miller, Andrew J., Pittsburgh 
Miller, Charles A., S. Brownsville 
Miller, Charles S., Lansdowne 
Miller, Elmer G., Pittsburgh 
Minnick, J. H., Philadelphia 

Moon, Mary J., Philadelphia 
Moore, B. V., State College 

Moore, John H., Pittsburgh 

Moore, John R., Norristown 
Morey, Frank R., Swarthmore 
Morgan, John E., Tunkhannock 
Morris, Howard T., Dormont, Pittsburgh 
Morrison, S. F. W., Clearfield 
Morrow, William A., Adamstown 
Morton, Grant, Washington 
Mosher, Virgil R., Albion 

Moyer, Harry C., Lebanon 
Musselman, Lois, Braddock 

Mylin, Arthur P., Lancaster 
Nagel, C. S., New Florence 
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Nancarrow, J. E., Williamsport 
Newcomer, J. C., Republic 
Noetling, F. S., Trevorton 

Noll, K. L., Jersey Shore 
Noonan, J. F., Mahanoy City 
North, Laura M., Philadelphia 
Ogden, J. Gordon, Crafton 
O’Neil, Edgar R., Merrittstown 
Owen, Ralph D., Philadelphia 
Painter, F. H., Jersey Shore 
Parkes, George H., Williamsport 
Park, Joseph, Honesdale 

Parks, Carrie B., Indiana 
Patterson, Arthur C., Philadelphia 
Patterson, A. K., Williamsport 
Patton, H. E., Corliss, Pittsburgh 
Pauley, James J., S. Brownsville 
Paulhamus, Arthur E., Montoursville 
Pearsall, C. C., Pitcairn 

Pentz, James G., Harrisburg 
Peters, Stacy E., Lancaster 
Pickett, Julia L., Washington 
Pickett, Nelle M., Washington 
Pickles, Bessie E., Drexel Hill 
Pickles, Erma L., Mineral Springs 
Pinkel, Ray B., Oak Lane 
Pittsburgh Teachers Assn., Pittsburgh 
Polk, Syde W., Coatesville 
Porter, David C., Slippery Rock 
Potter, J. W., Carlisle 

Preisler, Kenneth L., Watsontown 
Price, William A., Wilkinsburg 
Proctor, Stella B., Cheyney 
Pugh, David B., State College 
Purcell, Helen, Harrisburg 
Ralston, May, Wilkinsburg 
Reigel, Rhoda N., Lebanon 
Rhoton, A. L., State College 
Riddle, Blanche, Pittsburgh 

Riffle, I. N., McClellandtown 
Riley, Anna S., Pittsburgh 
Ritenour, Margaret, Uniontown 
Robbins, F. W., Montoursville 
Roberts, J. L., Lock No. 4 
Robinson, R. W., Greensburg 
Rogers, Hugh H., Uniontown 
Roeder, Elizabeth C., E. Greenville 
Ross, Guy, Uniontown 

Rowland, A. L., Elkins Park 

Roy, Anna I., Pittsburgh 

Rude, A. S., Lock Haven 
Rundell, Ruth B., Moores 
Rynearson, Edward, Pittsburgh 
Sackett, Hermon, Edinboro 
Samuels, F. Robert, Elkins Park 
Sargent, Ivan J., Washington 
Sawyer, Helen K., Philadelphia 
Saxman, Fred, Latrobe 

Saylor, C. F., Rockwood 

Saylor, Clyde T., West Chester 
Scaife, John, Williamsport 
Scarborough, Elizabeth B., Willow Grove 
Scherer, Anna L., Philadelphia 

















Schillinger, Alberta, Munhall 
Schillinger, Olive, Munhall 
Schleter, Geo. H., Wilkinsburg 
Schoell, Albert H., Philadelphia 
Schuchman, Elsie V., Munhall 
Scorer, Sadie M., Homestead 
Scott, Clara B., Bywood 

Seiders, Mrs. Anna R., Reading 
Shaffer, C. C., Confluence 
Shambach, J. Y., Harrisburg 
Shaw, Reuben T., Philadelphia 
Shaw, Robert. C., Camp Hill 
Shear, Barnet E., Philadelphia 
Shives, E. J., Venice, Cal. 
Shrader, J. C., Pittsburgh 

Sipe, Russell, Latrobe x 
Smink, Robert D., Williamsport 
Smith, Ella P., Downingtown 
Smith, Samuel J., Lock Haven 
Snoddy, Ella M., Pittsburgh 
Snoke, Charles E., Washington 
Snyder, C. Robert, Williamsport 
Snyder, Wallace J., Edinboro 
Spickler, Minnie L., Philadelphia 
Spiegel, Clara, West Newton 
Spiegel, Flora B., West Newton 
Spiegel, J. L., Greensburg 
Spitler, H. D., Jonestown 
Stabler, E. F., Clairton 
Stafford, Mrs. R. W., Grindstone 
Stahlman, C. A., Williamsport 
Staley, Bertha, Lafayette Hill 
Stauffer, P. C., Greensburg 
Stayer, L. B., Camp Hill 
Steiner, Wayne E., Sunbury 
Steinmetz, Dillie M., Braddock 
Steinmetz, Jessie W., Braddock 
Stephenson, India, Edgewood, Pgh. 
Stewart, Mrs. Mayme, Brownsville 
Stives, C. R., Washington 

Stone, C. R., Munhall 

Stout, A. E., Reading 

Stout, Helen G., Williamsport 
Straughn, William R., Mansfield 
Strosnider, Mrs. Alice L., Smithfield 
Struck, F. T., State College 
Swan, Grace G., Pittsburgh 
Swan, John N., Jeannette 
Swank, George L., Sunbury 
Swank, Reuel E., Palmyra 
Taggart, Esther L., Wyncote 
Tanger, Landis, Millersville 
Thomas, Alice C., Philadelphia 
Thomas, Oscar D., Philadelphia 
Thomas, Richard, Grampian 
Thompson, A. M., Pittsburgh 
Thompson, Edmund A., Springfield 
Tillman, Martha E., Jeannette 
Townsend, Eugene, Grindstone 
Trostle, W. P., Clearfield 

Truby, Charlotte C., Wilkinsburg 
Ulmer, L. J., Lock Haven 
Vaughan, Charles P., Lewisburg 
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Wager, Abby, Norristown 
Walker, Anna W., Philadelphia 
Wallace, S. C., Greensburg 
Wallace, W. Carson, Easton 
Walmer, David S., Jonestown 
Walter, Catherine M., Milton 
Walters, George R., Williamsport 
Way, Olive E., Port Matilda 
Weaver, A. M., Williamsport 
Weaver, Palmer C., State College 
Weber, Harry F., Lock Haven 
Weddle, Emma, West Newton 
Wegmann, Elizabeth, Philadelphia 
Welchons, J. Sherman, Elkins Park 
Wengert, Anna E., Harrisburg 
Wengert, S. A., Ellsworth 
Williams, C. O., Harrisburg 
Williams, Jean L., Philadelphia 
Wilson, Ellamae, New Brighton 
Wolf, Morris, Philadelphia 
Wolfe, George C., Williamsport 
Wolfersberger, R. P., Lebanon 
Worthington, E. H., Wyncote 
Wright, Louise B., Pittsburgh 
Wyant, J. Finley, Jeannette 
Yeager, William A., Camp Hill 
Yerkes, Helen K., Germantown 
Yingling, D. A., Westover 

Yohe, Lewis N., New Eagle 
Young, Anne G., Pittsburgh 
Zener, Virgil C., Reading 

Zerbe, Mrs. Anna, Northumberland 
Ziel, Herman O., Crafton 





Marionette Christmas Play and 
Art Pageant 


The general public is cordially invited to 
attend a performance of a Marionette Christ- 
mas Play on December 29 at ten o’clock in the 
Auditorium of the Frick Training School for 
Teachers and also a very delightful Art 
Pageant which will be presented in the same 
auditorium at two-thirty on the afternoon of 
the same day. These two features come under 
the program of the Art Section. 





Visit to the H. J. Heinz Company 


The H. J. Heinz Company, Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Pittsburgh, cordially invites the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association to take a 
trip through its plant to see the 57 Varieties. 
A part of the plan will be to serve a special 
luncheon to the party, so it may suit the con- 
venience of the members to go at the noon 
recess. The invitation includes the delegates, 
their wives, and friends. 

Arrangements are being made to make this 
visit on Tuesday, December 29, 1931. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OFFICERS, 1931 


Executive Council (14) 
Ex officio Members 
M. S. Bentz, President, Ebensburg 
W. Lee Gilmore, First Vice-President, Oakmont 
James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 


Presidents of Departments 
Art, Caroline Mills, Williamsport 
County Superintendence, James F. Chapman, 


Indiana 

District Superintendence, H. R. Vanderslice, 
Aliquippa 

Graded School, Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, 
Scranton 


Higher Education, R. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg 

Kindergarten-Primary, Emma C. Dowling, 
Reading 

Music, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 

Rural School, R. W. Robinson, Greensburg 

Secondary Education, J. F. Faust, Chambers- 
burg 

Supervising Principals, S. Todd Perley, Avalon 

Vocational Education and Practical Arts, G. H. 
Parkes, Williamsport 


Officers of the Executive Council 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 
Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, West Chester 
J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg 


Headquarters Staff 

Editor Emeritus, John Piersol McCaskey, Lan- 
caster 

Executive Secretary and Editor, J. Herbert 
Kelley, Harrisburg 

Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of 
Research, Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Assistant in Research, Emilie K. Keener, Har- 
risburg 

Assistant Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Har- 
risburg 

Secretary, Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 


Convention Districts 
1. Central 
President, A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Vice-President, J. G. March, Wellsboro 
2. Eastern 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy 
City 
Secretary, H. H. Wentz, Allentown 
38. Northeastern 
President, A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Secretary, Carl L. Millward, Milton 
4. Northwestern 
President, P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 
First Vice-President, John C. Diehl, Erie 
Second Vice-President, H. M. B. Lehn, 
Grove City 


Secretary - Treasurer, C. F. Adamson, 
Meadville 
5. Southeastern 
President, Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Vice-President, Mary Leele, South Phila- 
delphia 
Secretary, Caryl Coburn, Elkins Park 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of Penn- 


sylvania 

Chairman, Arthur J. Jones, Phila- 
delphia 

Secretary, LeRoy A. King, Phila- 
delphia 


General Committee: 
Edwin W. Adams, Philadelphia 
Landis Tanger, Millersville 
J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
John P. Lozo, Reading 
W. Jones, Friends School 
Elizabeth A. Lyle, Abington 
6. Southern 
President, C. W. Gemmill, New Cumber- 
land 
Secretary, S. A. Johnston, Highspire 
7. Western 
President, Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Second Vice-President, J. C. Werner, 
Coraopolis 
Secretary, A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 


ELECTIVE OFFICERS AND 
COMMITTEES 
A. M. Weaver, Second Vice-President, Wil- 
liamsport 
Legislative Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires December 31, 1931 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
Gerald Harrington, Scranton 
B. B. Smith, Connellsville 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
Term expires December 31, 1932 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Resolutions Commiitee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires December 31, 1931 
C. A. Anderson, Brookville 
Franklin B. Hege, Columbia 
Mrs. Mary 8S. McDonough, Scranton 
William H. MclIlhattan, Somerset 
Landis Tanger, Millersville 
Term expires December 31, 1932 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lansford 

















Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
H. F. Heck, Erie 
C. S. Miller, Chairman, Lansdowne 
Frank R. Morey, Swarthmore 
Edmund A. Thompson, Philadelphia 
Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires December 31, 1931 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Term expires December 31, 1932 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Phila- 
delphia 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Term expires December 31, 1933 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 
H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Allentown, term 
expires 1933 
Beulah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia, term 
expires 1935 
George L. Omwake, Collegeville, term ex- 
pires 1931 
Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 
(Created by the Executive Council) 
President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
First Vice-President, W. Lee Gilmore, 
Oakmont 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund, H. W. Dodd, Allentown 


APPOINTIVE COMMITTEES 


Budget Committee of the Executive Council 
(Appointed by the President) 


W. Lee Gilmore, Chairman, Oakmont 

Emma C. Dowling, Reading 

H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 

Commission on Professional Ethics 

(Authorized by Code of Ethics) 

Florence M. Teagarden, Chairman, Pitts- 
burgh, term expires July 1, 1933 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia, term expires 
July 1, 1932 

Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg, term ex- 
pires July 1, 1934 

Mary L. Russell, Indiana, term expires 
July 1, 1933 

The President, ex officio 

Committee on Credentials 

(Appointed by the President) 

A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1932 

Martha E. Britton, Meadville, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1931 

Agnes Davidson, Johnstown, term expires 
December 31, 1933 

Committee on Elections 

(Appointed by the President) 

S. Todd Perley, Chairman, Avalon 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 

G. H. Parkes, Williamsport 
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V. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Board of Trustees 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 


Term expires December 31, 1931 

Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 

Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Term expires December 31, 1932 

Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 

Ben G. Graham, Chairman, Pittsburgh 
Term expires December 31, 1933 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

H. E. Gress, Lancaster 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 


(Appointed by the President at the request 
of Dr. Houston Mifflin) 


Henry M. Bruner, Columbia 
Roy K. Garber, Columbia 
John B. Kennedy, Columbia 
Elizabeth Z. Minich, Columbia 
Loretta R. Minich, Columbia 
Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 
Harry C. Zeamer, Columbia 

VI. Committee on Retirement Fund Relations 
(Appointed by the President) 

Term expires December 31, 1931 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Francis B. Haas, Chairman, Blooms- 

burg 
Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Mrs. Amy Morgan, Scranton 
J. B. Richey, McKeesport 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
Committee on Tenure 

(Appointed by the President) 

Term expires December 31, 1931 
James R. Gilligan, Chairman, Dunmore 
A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 
Florence M. Franklin, Pittsburgh 
Charles S. Kniss, Juniata, Altoona 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 
Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 

Women's Legislative Council 
(Appointed by the President) 

P. S. E. A. Representative, Jessie Gray, 

Philadelphia 


Vil. 


Vill. 





Vocational Education and Industrial 


Arts Exhibits 

All Trade Schools will exhibit work in the 
Clifford B. Connelley Trade School, Bedford 
Avenue and Fullerton Street. 

All industrial arts departments of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools and schools in this 
vicinity will exhibit work in the cafeteria of 
the Clifford B. Connelley Trade School. 

The industrial arts department of the 
Schenley High School will exhibit in its own 
school as follows: 


Mechanical Drawing Room B3 and B8 


Wood Work Room B7 
Electrical Work Room B4 
Printing Room 328 








Program of Pittsburgh Convention 


l—HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Monday Evening, December 28, 1931, 7:30 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School < 


Delegates will be seated on the main floor by counties. All other members of the 
Association are cordially invited to occupy seats in the gallery. 
Platform Guests: The 1931 Executive Council 
iS a OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, A. F. Kemp, Chairman, 
Reading 

ADDRESS—’'Tis Thinking Time, Harriett M. Chase, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

RULES OF PROCEDURE 

MINUTES OF THE NEW CASTLE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, 
S. Todd Perley, Chairman, Avalon 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its 
President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, 
West Chester 

REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND, H. W. Dodd, 
Chairman, Allentown 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, 
Chairman, Philadelphia 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE LLOYD MIFFLIN 
MEMORIAL, H. E. Gress, President, Lancaster 

NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE 
(Two members to serve for three years) 

NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 19832 SUMMER 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 27 to July 1. Our enrolment 
in the N. E. A. of 24,363 last year entitles us to 53 State delegates to the 
Atlantic City Convention. The basis is one delegate for each 100 members 
up to 500 and one for each 500 thereafter. 

The following 18 officers, by action of the Executive Council, are ex officio State 
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Delegates: 

The President 
The First Vice-President The Executive Secretary 
The Second Vice-President who is the N. E. A. State 
The Presidents of 11 Departments Director for Pennsylvania 


The Chairmen of the three standing Committees: Resolutions, Legislation, 
Teacher Welfare 

The N. E. A. Board of Directors adopted the following regulation at the Atlanta 
Convention regarding the payment of expenses to absentee directors and delegates: 

The purpose of appropriating money for the payment in whole or in part of the 
expenses of members of the Board of Directors and Delegates of the Representative 
Assembly is to secure efficient service on the part of said board members and delegates. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that no expense money will be paid to any board member 
or to any delegate unless he attend all official meetings of the board or all official meet- 
ings of the Representative Assembly. The Board of Directors by majority vote may 
for cause excuse any member from attendance and allow payment of expenses. 

September 21, 1929, The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. approved this reso- 
lution for Pennsylvania. 

It is customary for the P. S. E. A. to assist State delegates by paying 

1. Round trip railroad fare, convention rate 
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2. Pullman fare, both ways 
3. Per diem of $6 a day for the five-day period of the convention 
16. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1932 CON- 
VENTION 
17. NEW BUSINESS 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 1931, 4:30 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 

1. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Charles S. Davis, Chair- 
man, Steelton 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Florence M. 
Teagarden, Chairman, Pittsburgh 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT FUND RELATIONS, 
Francis B. Haas, Chairman, Bloomsburg 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, James R. Gilligan, 
Chairman, Dunmore 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS, George H. Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Pro- 
portional Representation League, Philadelphia, will explain the Preferential 
Ballot. He will supervise the counting of the ballots in Room 102, Schenley 


High School 
EXHIBITS 


4:00 INSPECTION OF COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS, Memo- 
rial Hall. These exhibits form such a valuable part of the convention that 
every member should inspect them 


Il.—GENERAL SESSIONS 


Themes: Education for Citizenship 
Improvement of Our Rural Schools 
The three general programs will be held in Memorial Hall, 
Fifth Avenue, opposite the Schenley Hotel 


Tuesday Evening, December 29, 1931, 7:15 o'clock 
Memorial Hall 
President M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, presiding 
Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association and Members of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board 
The doors will be closed during the rendition of all musical numbers 
7:15 MUSIC—tThe Pittsburgh All City High Schools Orchestra, conducted by Lee M. 
Lockhart, Special Supervisor of Instrumental Music, and the Pittsburgh All 
City High Schools A Cappella Chorus, in a repertory of Christmas music, will 
present the following program: 


ee Bee se 


Over tied G0 Quant oy cords nccceain shed 3k. 0d 3 viacelneatatonma ee aes von Weber 
_ Orchestra 

Angels We Have Heard on High .................... XIII Century Christmas Song 

Arr. by E. J. Biedermann 

Slumber Song of the Infant Jesus from Collection de Choeurs .............. Gevaert 

Lo a Voice to Heaven Sounding (Cherubic Hymn) .................... Bortniansky 

Chorus Arr. by Tschaikowsky 

Farandole from the Second Suite L’Arlesienne ........... 0.0... cece eee eee Bizet 
Orchestra 

Cam Te Tie Wee ea os SSS FESe yD sss, Het weeis HOWE OR es Uden aidogee wes Chapman 

Tet ER ie Ee cia eb hte ds ice cw sin so he SOEs Cre tnleds Tschesnokoff 

Arr. by N. Lindsay: Norden 

Re ee AOE ood eine adn oe Ves os es een Old English 

Chorus Arr. by R. Vaughan Williams 

French Military March from the Suite Algerienne ..................... Saint-Saens 
Orchestra 

8:00 INVOCATION—Reverend William M. Woodfin, Pastor, Third United Church, 

Pittsburgh 


ADDRESS—Good Citizenship as a Means of Lifting Us Out of the Present 
Depression, Willis A. Sutton, Former President of the National Education 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ADDRESS—Education for Citizenship by Means of the Radio, Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Editor, Journal of the National Education Association and Chair- 
man of the National Committee on Education by Radio, Washington, D. C. 
10:00 INFORMAL RECEPTION given by the teachers of Pittsburgh to the mem- 
bers of the P. S. E. A. and their guests, Hotel Schenley ballroom, Forbes 
Street. Dancing and refreshments. Chairman, Adaline E: Van Kirk, Presi- 

dent, Pittsburgh Teachers Association 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 30, 1931, 2:00 o'clock 
Memorial Hall 
Platform Guests: The Executive Council, the Pittsburgh Board of Education, and 
the Chairmen of Local Committees 
2:00 MUSIC—Musical program by the Homestead High School Band, conducted by 
Stanley M. Gray, Supervisor of Music, Homestead High School: 


Wy ASHI ORG TON keno ees XSi, occas ede a RA Sousa 
The Black Man, from the suite The Dwellers in the Western World .......... Sousa 
CTS) ne oe eee ee cence ie Oren Pee ee Sn ecard | wel Tate eA Goldman 
ea aa AOE ns A See CRP Gane Pere PL emcee Mer es. Tschaikowsky 


IO TESONENEENON 05.625 fateniates ana eases ee ee Alexander 

ADDRESS—Pennsylvania Studies Itself, James N. Rule, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 

ADDRESS—Mrs. D. N. Bulford, State Vice-President and Director of the South- 
western District of Pennsylvania, Congress of Parents and Teachers, Pitts- 
burgh (15 minutes) 

ADDRESS—A Program for Education in Citizenship in Pittsburgh, A. Leo 
Weil, President, Committee for Education in Citizenship, Vice-President, 
National Municipal League, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Evening, December 30, 1931, 7:15 o'clock 
Memorial Hall 
Platform Guests: Chairmen of all Committees and Presidents of Convention Districts 
7:15 MUSIC—Musical program by the McKeesport High School Orchestra, conducted 
by Edward Stribrny, Teacher of Music, McKeesport High School, and pupils 
from Rural Schools of Westmoreland County as arranged by Raymond W. 
Robinson, Supervising Principal of Hempfield Township Schools and President 
of the P. S. E. A. Department of Rural Schools 
OMB EU ES TIS io oo es us ogee Rosh A cnet nL. Res ehn aed Mozart 
Allegro moderato from Symphony in B minor (Unfinished) ............... Schubert 
McKeesport, High School Orchestra 
America (Double Unison), Johnstone 
No Candle Was There and No Fire (S.A.), Lehman 
In the Time of Roses (S.A.), Reichardt 
Kye Song of Saint Bride (S.S.A.), Clokey 
Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming (S.S.A.), Foster 
Marianina (S.A.B.), Italian Folk Song 
Water Boy (S.A.B.), Negro Road Work Song 
Turn Ye To Me (S.A.B.), Old Highland Melody 
Rural Schools, Westmoreland County, Conducted by Paul C. Stauffer, 
Assistant Supervising Principal, Hempfield Township 
March: from Scones Pat sorsenus) 5 oc. Rie aa ws se ee on ee ae ee Massenet 
McKeesport High School Orchestra 
AWARDING OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO NANCY GRAY- 
SON, Shippensburg 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Charles S. Miller, 
Chairman, Lansdowne 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 
INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
8:00 ADDRESS—What Society May Reasonably Expect of the Teaching Profession, 
M. S. Bentz, President of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Ebensburg 
ADDRESS—Better Rural Schools, Florence Hale, President of the N.E.A. and Di- 
rector of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, Augusta, Me. 


OAS cE ye = 
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Ill—DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS 








Caroline M. Mills 


ART DEPARTMENT 
President, Caroline Mills, Williamsport 
Vice-President, Gertrude Lake, Johnstown 
Secretary, Mrs. Julia B. Ulery, Greensburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Frick Training School 

Business Session 

Opening Remarks—Elmer A. Stephan, Direc- 
tor of Art Education, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh 

Demonstration Lesson—Appreciation of Gothic 
Architecture, given by Eleanor McCon- 
ville, art teacher and sixth grade pupils of 
the Larimer Elementary School, Pitts- 
burgh 

A Marionette Christmas Play—Given by the 
pupils of the Oliver High School Marion- 
ette Club under the direction of Mrs. 
Gertrude Hayes, craft teacher, Oliver 
High School, Pittsburgh. The play is 
based upon Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” 
rewritten for the purpose by members of 
the Marionette Club 
(All members of the P. S. E. A. Conven- 
tion who are interested are invited to at- 
tend this marionette play.) 

Address—Standard in Art and Its Bearing 
Upon Art Education, Max Schoen, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Luncheon at Webster Hall 12:15 p. m. Op- 
portunity for visiting exhibitions until 2 


p. m. 
Elementary Art Exhibition—Frick Training 
School—Rooms 101-102-104 
Elementary Community Activities Exhibition 
—Frick Training School—Rooms 4-6 
Junior High School Art Exhibition—Frick 
Training School—Room 103 


Senior High School Art Exhibition—Adminis- 
tration Building—Gallery, 4th floor 
Commercial Art—Connelley Trade School, Bed- 

ford Avenue 
One Hundred Friends of Art Exhibition— 
Frick Training School, 1st floor corridor 
Teachers Training School Art Exhibition— 
Frick Training School—Rooms 202-204- 
208 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Frick Training School 
Address—Pencil Drawing and _ Sketching, 
Harry W. Jacobs, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, Buffalo Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Art Pageant—Given by the pupils of the 
Frick Training School under the direction 
of Elizabeth Rothwell, instructor of art at 
Frick Training School for Teachers, 
Pittsburgh 
(All members of the P.S.E.A. Convention 
who are interested. are invited to attend 
this art pageant) 
Address—Stabilizing Art Education, C. Val- 
entine Kirby, State Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg 


An 





James F. Chapman 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT 
President, James F. Chapman, Indiana 
Vice-President—C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Secretary, A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 

Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 

Conference Room A, Administration Building 
Business Session 
1. Election of Representative to House of Dele- 

gates 
2. Election of Officers for ensuing year 
Address—To What Extent is the Public School 
System Responsible for the Present Type 
of Citizen? A. Leo Weil, President, Com- 
mittee for Education in Citizenship, Vice- 
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President, National Municipal League, 
Pittsburgh 
Address—A Forward Look in Rural Education, 
Florence Hale, President, National Edu- 
cation Association and director rural edu- 
cation for the State of Maine, Augusta, 
Maine 
Address—Substituting Other Forms of Teacher 
Training for the County Institute, C. W. 
Lillibridge, | Superintendent, McKean 
County 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Conference Room A, Administration Building 
Address—Education as a Means of Solving the 
Problem of Depression, Willis A. Sutton, 
Past President of N. E. A., Atlanta, Ga. 
Address and Conference—James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 





H. R. Vanderslice 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT 
President, H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 
Vice-President, Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Secretary, James Killius, Johnstown 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 

Dining Room, School for the Blind 

Business Session 

Address—The Education of the Consumer, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Address—The Necessity for Education in Citi- 
zenship and Suggestive Methods for Mak- 
ing Good Citizens, A. Leo Weil, President, 
Committee for Education in Citizenship, 
Vice-President, National Municipal 
League, Pittsburgh 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Vice-President, Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Pauline Faber, Williamsport 
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Mrs. Mary S. McDonough 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 
Business Session—Nomination and Election of 
Officers 

Address—Education and the Future Citizen, 
Willis A. Sutton, Former President of the 
National Education Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Address—The Place of Art.in Citizen Develop- 
ment, Harry Jacobs, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Address—Visual Education as an Aid in the 
Development of Future Citizens, Charles 
F. Hoban, State Director of Visual Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 

Address—The Service of the Department of 
Public Instruction to the Work of the 
Graded School, James N. Rule, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

Address—The Character Educative Course of 
Study, Helen Purcell, State Director of 
Kindergarten and Elementary Education, 
Harrisburg 

Discussion 


HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
President, R. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg 
Vice-President, Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock 

Haven 
Secretary, C. J. Carver, Carlisle 


Topic—Higher Education in Pennsylvania 
General Session 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 10:00 o'clock 
Heinz House, University of Pittsburgh 


Address—Historical Background of Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania, Raymond 
Walters, Dean, Swarthmore College (45 
minutes) 

















R. H. Rivenburg 


Address—The Present Situation in Higher Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, Alan Bright, Reg- 
istrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh (30 minutes) 

Address—Trends in Higher Education in Penn- 
sylvania, Max McConn, Dean, Lehigh 
University (30 minutes) 

College and University Section 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Memorial Hall 


President, Raymond Walters, Swarthmore 
Vice-President, C. F. Ross, Meadville 
Secretary, S. H. Ziegler, Allentown 
Addresses on the Topic—Certain University 
Programs in the Commonwealth (40 min- 
utes each) 
The University of Pennsylvania, President 
Thomas S. Gates 
Pennsylvania State College, 
Ralph D. Hetzel 
University of Pittsburgh, Chancellor John 
G. Bowman 
College Teachers of Education Section 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Heinz House, University of Pittsburgh 


President, Carl W. Ziegler, Easton 
Vice-President, S. B. Stayer, Millersville 
Secretary, F. G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Address—Present Status of Teacher Training 
in Pennsylvania, Frank G. Davis, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg (20 minutes) 

Business Session—(10 minutes) 

Address—The Proposed Five-Year Plan for 
the preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers in Pennsylvania, James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg (30 minutes) 

Discussion of above topic—Opened by Fred- 
erick G. Henke, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville (15 minutes) 

General Discussion—(15 minutes) 

Address—Limitations for State Teachers Col- 

leges and Liberal Arts Colleges in the 


President 
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Preparation of Teachers for the Common- 

wealth, Charles C. Ellis, President, Juni- 

ata College, Huntingdon (30 minutes) 
General Discussion 








Emma C. Dowling 


KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
President, Emma C. Dowling, Reading 
Vice-President, Mary Williamson, Clarion 
Secretary, Elsa V. Ashmore, Oakmont 


Tecedey Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 

oom 203, Frick Training School 

Business Session 

Address—Citizenship in the Kindergarten, 
Ella Ruth Boyce, Director of Kinder- 
garten Education, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Plans of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the Support of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 

oom 203, Frick Training School 

Address—Citizenship in the Primary Grades, 
Grace G. Swan, Director of Primary Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Home and School Laboratory, 
Willis A. Sutton, Former President of the 
National Education Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
Vice-President, Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport 
Secretary, L. L. Dick, Lock Haven 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 312, Schenley High School 


Business Session 
General Topic—Improvisation and Notation of 
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George A. Bryan 


original melodies in elementary schools 

Introductory remarks—Will Earhart, Director 
of Music, Pittsburgh. The classes taking 
part in the demonstration will be from the 
following Pittsburgh schools: 
Dilworth—Lois McCormick, teacher, Her- 
mine Schumacher, supervisor 
Holmes—Marie Ward, teacher, Eleanor 
Price, supervisor 
Madison—Marie McGonigle, teacher, Mrs. 
Sara M. Herbert, supervisor 

12:00 m.—Luncheon under the auspices of 
the In-and-About Pittsburgh Music Super- 
visors’ Club, at Cathedral Mansions 

Caspar Koch; municipal organist of the North 
Side, Pittsburgh, will speak on Christmas 
Music. Those desiring reservations at 
eighty-five cents per plate may communi- 
cate with the president of the club, Mrs. 
S. M. Herbert, 1426 N. St. Clair St., Pitts- 
burgh, before December 24, 1931 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Room 312, Schenley High School 


Chamber Music from Pittsburgh High Schools 
Introductory Remarks—Lee Lockhart, Director 
of Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh 
First Movement of Schumann’s Piano Quin- 
tette 
First Violin—Daniel Sissman 
Second Violin—Inez Graham 
Viola—Henry Ryshanek 
Cello—Margaret Probst 
Piano—Betty Ann Cochran 
Taylor-Allderdice High School—Laura KE. 
Ziegler, teacher 
Arioso and Fanfare for Six Trumpets—Carl 
Busch 
1st Trumpet—George Wheeler 
2nd Trumpet—Edwin Beck 
8rd Trumpet—Joe Stricker 
4th Trumpet—Peter Lage 
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5th Trumpet—William Goodall 
6th Trumpet—Perry Walker 

South Hills High School, Robert Arthur, 
teacher 

Miniature Trio No. 1 for clarinet, bassoon, and 
piano—Alfred Hill 
Clarinet—Charles Lawson 
Bassoon—William Shaffer 
Piano—Jerry Kurtz 

Taylor Allderdice High School, Laura Ziegler, 
teacher 

Danse Humoresque for Woodwind Quintette— 
Eugene Hunter 
Flute—Emma Louise Bumgarner 
Oboe—Abe London 
Clarinet—David Sarberow 
Horn—Harry Rhodes 
Bassoon—Arthur Reseigh 

Peabody High School, Wallace Frost, teacher 

Andante from E flat Major String Quartette 
—Dittersdorf 
Transcribed for three violins and cello 
1st violin—Daniel Sissman 
2nd violin—Inez Graham 
8rd violin—Henry Ryshanek 
Cello—Margaret Probst 

Taylor Allderdice High School, Laura E. Zieg- 
ler, teacher 

Address—The Place of Chamber Music in the 
Public Schools, J. Leon Ruddick, Super- 
visor of High School Orchestras, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

a. Lullaby from Jocelyn—Godard 

b. In a Boat—Grieg 
First Soprano—Vivian Wagner 
Second Soprano—Lois Rankin 
Alto—Dolores Pachera 

From the voice culture class, Westinghouse 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Mrs. Jane P. Alexander, 
teacher 

Address—Correlated Programs and Materials, 
Mrs. Mary Bush Hauck, Harrisburg, Field 
Representative of Theodore Presser Co., 
Philadelphia 





RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, Raymond W. Robinson, Greensburg 
Vice-President, John Mechling, Kittanning 
Secretary, Margaret Ryan, Tyrone 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall 
Business Session—Election of officers including 
a representative to the House of Dele- 
gates. Appointment of committees 

Music—Pupils from Rural Schools, Allegheny 
County 

Address—Training for Citizenship in the 
Rural Schools, Charles E. Dickey, Super- 
intendent, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Changing Character of Rural 
Life, Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, The 
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R. W. Robinson 


Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
General Discussion 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall 
Address—Topic to be announced, Florence 
Hale, President, National Education As- 
sociation, Augusta, Maine 

Music—Pupils from Rural Schools, Allegheny 
County 

Address—The Cultural Arts in the Rural 
School Program, Charles F. Maxwell, 
Superintendent, Westmoreland County, 
Greensburg 

General Discussion 





SECONDARY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
President, J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Vice-President, H. F. Heck, Erie 
Secretary, Stacey Peters, Lancaster 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, School for Blind 
Business Session 
(a) Report of Nominating Committee 
(b) Election of Officers 
Address—The High School of Tomorrow, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor, National Education 
Association Journal, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, School for the Blind 
Address—An Experiment in Teacher Training, 
Thomas Alexander, International Insti- 
tute, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 

Discussion 


J. Frank Faust 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTIONS 
CLASSICAL SECTION 

President, Norman E. Henry, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Dean A. J. Calderwood, Grove 
City College 

Secretary, Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham 
High School, Elkins Park 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Library, School for the Blind, Bellefield Avenue 
and Bayard Street 

Business Session and Announcements 
Address—Methods and Devices for Arousing 
Student Interest in the Aeneid, Laura G. 
Pound, Duquesne High School, Duquesne 
Address—An Educational Credo, Hubert Mc- 
Neill Poteat, Professor of Latin, Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina 
Round Table 
a. Humanizing the Teaching Procedures of 
Junior High School Latin, Mary Mar- 
garet Rhodes, Connellsville High School 
b. The Place and Function of Guidance in 
a Junior High School Latin Program, 
John A. Johnston, Herron Hill Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh 
c. Teaching Vocabulary, Irma E. Hamil- 
ton, Senior High School, Wilkinsburg 
AN ExuHisBit of Latin Charts, Models, 
Books, Pictures, and Roman Antiquities be- 
longing to the Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, has been arranged through the courtesy 
of Mary Margaret Case. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
President, Clyde E. Rowe, Wilkinsburg 
Vice-President, H. A. Andruss, Bloomsburg 
Secretary, Laila Kilchenstein, Grove City 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Schenley High School 


Business Session 
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Address—Cultural Values in Commercial Law, 
G. J. Bridges, Professor of Economics and 
Commercial Law, Grove City College, 
Grove City 

Address—Can We Predict Typewriting Suc- 
cess? Louis W. Korona, Taylor Allderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Shifting Emphasis in Junior 
Business Training, G. G. Hill, Director, 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 


ENGLISH SECTION 

President, Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 

Secretary, M. Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, School for the Blind 

Address—Leisure, Hubert McNeill Poteat, 
Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College, 
North Carolina 

Address—The New State Course of Study in 
English, William H. Bristow, State Deputy 
Superintendent, The Curriculum Depart- 
ment, Harrisburg 

Discussion led by Ellen M. Geyer, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Address—Unguessed Gifts, Hughes Mearns, 
New York University, New York 

By the courtesy of the Frick Educational 
Commission 

Business Session 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
President, Robert E. Beaton, Wilkinsburg 
Vice-President, A. L. Pepperman, Williamsport 
Secretary, A. D. Patterson, Lock Haven 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 109, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address—An Experiment, Under the Auspices 
of the Carnegie Study, in Teaching Gifted 
Pupils in the Altoona High School, Levi 
Gilbert, Principal, Altoona High School, 
Altoona 

Discussion—Led by H. M. Wessel, Assistant 
Principal, Junior High School, Elkins Park 

Address—Why a Junior High School Athletic 
Program? Charles W. Nethaway, Super- 
visor of Grade School Athletics, Pitts- 
burgh 

Discussion—Led by Fred E. Haines, Principal, 
Junior High School, Duquesne 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Joint Meeting. with Mathematics Section of 
Western Convention District 
President, John C. Hoshauer, Williamsport 
pthc stesiie te H. W. Graffis, Crafton 
Secretary, G. C. Sipple, Pittsburgh 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 301, Schenley High School 
Business Session 
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Address—Construction Work in Plane Geom- 
etry, F. A. Foraker, Department of Mathe- 
matics, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

Address—Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching of 
Mathematics—J. H. Minnich, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Round Table Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-President, W. G. Clark, Westfield 
Secretary, Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 


_ Treasurer, R. B. Taylor, Norristown 


Wednesday For D ber 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Girls’ Gymnasium, School for Blind 


Business Meeting 

1. Call to Order, President C. S. Davis 

2. Reading of Minutes of Last Annual Meet- 
ing, December 31, 1930, Secretary, Ed- 
mund Wicht 

3. Report of Treasurer, R. B. Taylor 

4. Report of Auditor, Vice-President, W. G. 
Clark 

5. Report of Tabulation of Votes on Amend- 
ments, Secretary, Edmund Wicht 

6. Other Business 

ound Table Discussion 

1. Proposed Changes in Constitution 

2. Proposed Changes of Eligibility Rules 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8. 

9 





R 


. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 

. Junior High School Interscholastic Ath- 
letics 

. Athletics in the small high school 

. Improvement in District and State Cham- 
pionships in Basket Ball and Track 

. Improving Standards of Ethics in School 
and Community Athletics 

. Interscholastic Athletics for Girls 

. Registration and Classification of Officials; 
Officials’ Fees 

Adjournment 


SCIENCE SECTION 

President, E. O. Morrison, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, J. S. Lepley, Williamsport 

Secretary, Charles A. Young, Philadelphia 

Wednesdey Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 112, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address—A Method of Preparing Achievement 
Tests in Science Which Tend to Develop 
Desirable Traits for Citizenship, Lambert 
E. Broad, Head of Science Department, 
Aliquippa High School, Aliquippa (30 
minutes) 

Address—Useful Phases of the Oscillograph, 
P. M. Dysart, Physics Department, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh (45 minutes) 

Address—What May Be Done in Science Teach- 
ing With a Single Laboratory Period, 
Charles H. Korns, Chemistry Department, 
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Langley High School, Pittsburgh (30 of Public Instruction with Special Refer- 
minutes) ence to the Problems of Supervising Prin- 
Address—The Scientist, Oh Yeah! C. G. King, cipals, James N. Rule, State Superintend- 
Professor of Chemistry, University of ent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh (30 minutes) Address—Present Trends in Supervision, E. J. 
Address—Citizenship Objectives in Science Ashbaugh, Dean of the School of Educa- 
Instruction, W. W. D. Sones, Head of Erie tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Center, University of Pittsburgh, Erie 
* Tuesday Aft ,D ber 29, 2:00 o'clock 
(45 minutes) “Gucwent Stal, Geldaed? teeuneatal Hall 
SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION Address—The Status of Certification, Henry 
President, A. O. Roorbach, Harrisburg Klonower, Director, Teacher Bureau, De- 
Vice-President, Helen Wanger, Philadelphia partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
Secretary, Mary McArdle, Pittsburgh burg Se 
: Address—The Principal as a Community 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock bee 
Room 312, Schenley High School Leader, Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
Business Session Journal of the National Education Asso- 
Theme—The New Course of Study for the ciation, Washington, D. C. 


Social Studies 

Address—The Course in General, William H. 
Bristow, Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg (10 minutes) 

Address—The Seventh-Year World History, 
Joseph Leswing, Social Studies Depart- 
ment, William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg (10 minutes) 

Address—The Eighth-Year United States His- 
tory, A. W. S. Little, Social Studies De- 
partment, John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg (10 minutes) 

Address—The Ninth-Year General Civics, R. O. 
Hughes, Pittsburgh (10 minutes) 

General Discussion 








G. H. Parkes 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS DEPARTMENT 
President, G. H. Parkes, Williamsport 
Vice-President, Mrs. Mabel C. Turner, Wil- 
liamsport 
Secretary, Derl Hess, Sunbury 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Connelley Trade School 
Business Session 
Address—Vocational Guidance for Girls and 
Women, Constructive and Destructive 
Phases, Anna Y. Reed, Professor, Per- 
sonal Administration, New York Univer- 





S. Todd Perley sity, New York City 
Address—Education for Citizenship, Judge 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPARTMENT Tensard DeWolf, Chairman, Committee on 
President, S. Todd Perley, Avalon Education for Citizenship, P. O. Box 418, 
Vice-President, W. K. Groff, Berwyn Pittsburgh 
Secretary, H. Frank Hare, Camp Hill Discussion 

Tuesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTIONS 

Banquet Hall, Soldiers’ Memorial Hall AGRICULTURE 

Business Session President, John F. Howe, Pittsburgh 


Address—The Organization of the Department Vice-President, Walter Hess, Slippery Rock 
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Secretary, Donald: A. Wilson, Imperial 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 31, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 106, Schenley High School 

Announcements 

Address—Desirable and Undesirable Features 
of Courses Organized on the Unit Plan, Q. 
A. W. Rohrbach, Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh (35 minutes) 

Address—Visual Aids in Agriculture, John A. 
Hollinger, Director of Department of Sci- 
ence and Visualization, Pittsburgh (35 
minutes) 

Address—Teaching Farm Shop, V. A. Martin, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg (35 minutes) 

Business Session 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
President, Aida C. Bishop, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, E. P. Paulson, Lehighton 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Meyers, Lancaster 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 108, Schenley High School 
Business Session ; 
Address—Study Guides, Elizabeth Blakley, 
Teacher, Continuation School, Pittsburgh 
Address—Junior Mechanics Clubs, L. B. 
Stayer, Supervisor, Industrial and Con- 
tinuation Schools, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Discussion—Led by E. P. Paulson, Teacher, 
Continuation School, Lehighton 


JOINT MEETING OF HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 205, Schenley High School 

President, Edith P. Chace, State College 

Councillor, Grace Godfrey, Philadelphia 

Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Brown, State 
College 

General Theme 
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How can Home Economists in Pennsylvania 
help to carry out the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection? 

From the Standpoint of 

The White House Conference, Louise Stan- 
ley, Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C., and member of the 
President’s Planning Committee and 
Chairman of Committees on the Family 
and Parent Education 

The American Home Economics Association, 
Advisory Committee on Child Development 
and Parental Education, Esther McGinnis, 
Field Worker in Child Development and 
Parental Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Department of Welfare of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Helen Glenn Tyson, 
Assistant Deputy of Welfare, Pittsburgh 

The Public Schools of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Edith D. Davison, Supervisor, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion 

Business Meeting of P. S. H. E. A. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
President, R. J. Patterson, Wilkinsburg 
Vice-President, W. K. Monks, Clairton 
Secretary, D. W. Connor, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 207, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Discussion—The Correct Project to Teach in 
Ninth-Grade Woodwork 

Address—A Course of Study for Industrial 
Arts, John J. Metz, Editor, Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Address—Junior Mechanics Club Work, J. E. 
Krotzer, Taylor-Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh 


IV.—ROUND TABLES 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
President, Edwin B. Leaf, Ambridge 
Vice-President, Ray G. Wallick, Upper Darby 
Secretary, Charlotte Truby, Pittsburgh 
Executive Committee—A. J. Jones, Philadel- 

phia; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Pittsburgh; F. 

G. Davis, Lewisburg 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 105, Frick Training School 
Business Session 
Address—Teaching English by Units, E. W. 

Long, Superintendent, Jeannette 
Address—A Comparison of the Validity of 

Technical English Tests with the Mistakes 

Made by Pupils in English Themes, F. C. 

Gillespie, Principal, Duquesne High School 
Discussion—Samuel Fausold, Superintendent, 


Monessen 

Address—Placing the Responsibility, C. G. 
Remley, Senior High School, Upper Darby 

Address—The Use of a Diagnostic Chemistry 
Test in Remedial Teaching, Joseph E. 
Malin, Department of Education, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown 

Discussion — John H. Dyer, Superintendent, 
Scranton 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ROUND TABLE 
President, G. D. Whitney, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Wednesday For .D ber 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 201, Schenley High School 


Topic—The Development of an Educational 
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and Vocational Guidance Program in 
Pennsylvania 

Ruth E. Welty, Vocational Counselor, 
Continuation School, Pittsburgh, repre- 
senting the Western Convention District 
Mary Jane Wyland, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, representing the Central Conven- 
tion District 

Henriette S. Pollock, President, Vocational 
Guidance Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, representing the Southeastern 
Convention District 

H. L. Holbrook, Assistant Director in 
Charge of Guidance, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 


GUIDANCE LUNCHEON ; 
Wednesday, December 30, 12:15 

Faculty Club of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Hotel Schenley 

Toastmaster—Frank M. Leavitt, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Organization of Guidance, 
Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 

Luncheon charge, seventy-five cents per plate 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 

President, Ira N. Riffle, McClellandtown 

Vice-President, Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Elizabeth Clapp, Pittsburgh 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 212, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address — Non- Professional Cooperation, 
Frank Skalah, Vice-President of the Pitts- 
burgh Council on Adult Immigrant Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—Mrs. Florence Gilchrist, Chamber 
of Commerce, Pittsburgh 

Address—Extension Education and Adult 
Education, Chas. W. Mason, Adult Readers 
Counselor, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—A. W. Castle, Director, Extension 
Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Address—The Year’s Progress in Pennsyl- 
vania in Home Classes, Lucy W. Glass, 
Assistant Director, Extension Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
President, H. B. Burns, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Anne Collins, Turtle Creek 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Girls’ Workroom, School for Blind 
Business Session 
Address—William L. Connor, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Cleveland, Ohio 
Address—Health Instruction, A. M. Kerr 
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Address—Some Results of Systematic Physical 
Education, L. M. Smith 

Address—Mental Health in Public Schools, 
J. M. Fetterman 


LIBRARY 

President, Helen E. McCracken, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Letitia Clark, Greensburg 

Secretary, Mary E. Myers, Carlisle 

Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Library, Schenley High School 

Business Session 

Address—Progress of State Standards, Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Deputy Superintendent, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Address—Methods of Creating an Interest in 
Libraries Among School Men, E. C. Noyes, 
Assistant Superintendent, Allegheny 
County Schools, Pittsburgh 

Address—New Books for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. (Speaker to be announced) 

Library Activity—How Many Do You Know? 
Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils, Rogers 
School, Pittsburgh 

Discussion of Everyday Problems—Led by 
Helen Westlake, New Castle 


MODERN LANGUAGE 

President, Mary H. Morgan, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Elizabeth Breazeale, Philadel- 
phia 

Secretary, Mary D. Potter, Pittsburgh 

Editor of the Bulletin, Marion Griggs, Pitts- 
burgh 

Managing Editor, Maurice Kendall, Pittsburgh 

Council Members, Muriel L. Wilson, Bethle- 
hem; Dorothy Jones, Scranton; Martin F. 
Miller, State College; L. L. Stutzman, 
Reading 

Wednesday For .D ber 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 202, Schenley High School 

Welcome—William Kamman, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Theories of the Geneva School 
of Linguistics and Their Application in 
Modern Language Teaching, Otto Muller, 
College of the City of New York, New 
York City 

Address—Further Developments in the Re- 
quirements for Certification of Modern 
Language Teachers in Pennsylvania, Leo 
Rockwell, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

Address—Present Methods in Teacher Train- 
ing, Coit Hoechst, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

Address—Personal Recollections of the Span- 
ish Revolution, Carmen Corriols 

Address—The Organization of the Central 
District, Martin F. Miller, State College 
High School, State College 

Address—The National Meeting at Madison, 
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Whitford H. Shelton, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 
Reports and Elections 


PENMANSHIP 
President, Ethel Shelly, Norristown 
Vice-President, Helen Printz, Mount Penn and 
Wyomissing 
Secretary, Luther J. Kuhns, Norristown 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 106, Frick Training School 

Business Session 

Address—Devices, Their Use and Abuse, Mrs. 
Anna D. Huzzard, Cheltenham Township, 
Elkins Park 

Address—Character Education Through the 
Teaching of Handwriting, Mrs. Lettie J. 
Strobell, Pittsburgh 

Address—Evaluation in Handwriting, Nellie E. 
Pardoe, State Teachers College, California 

Address—Muscular Movement Handwriting 
and the New Curriculum, Daisy Allen, 
Connellsville 

Address—Making All Writing Penmanship, 
H. A. Heintzelman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 
President, J. F. Bogardus, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Russell Sipe, Latrobe 
Secretary, Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Frick Training School for Teachers 
Address—Spain Today (illustrated), Harriet 
Carter, Frick Training School for Teach- 
ers, Pittsburgh 
Demonstration Lesson—Elementary School 
Geography, The Development of Clear 
Geographic Ideas, Myrtle Sexauer, Dem- 
onstration School of the Frick Training 
School for Teachers, Pittsburgh 
Analysis of the Demonstration Lesson, Har- 
riet Elliott, State Teachers College, West 
Chester 
Address—Whither Bound Geography? R. H. 
Whitbeck, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 30, 12:30 o'clock 


Luncheon, at Webster Hall. Cover Charge, 
$1.00 each 
Those expecting to attend the luncheon will 
kindly make reservations with Elsie S. 
Hofer, Secretary of the Geography Club 
of Western Pennsylvania, 852 Jancey 
Street, Pittsburgh, not later than 9:30 
Wednesday morning, December 30 
A Trip to the Tower of the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing will be made immediately following 
the luncheon. While there William 


Shrawder of the Schenley High School, 
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Pittsburgh, by means of topographic 
maps, will interpret some of the surround- 
ing country 

NoTE: There will be an exhibit of geographic 
expression work done in the various 
schools of Pennsylvania. Kindly send 
your booklets, maps, graphs, charts, etc., 
to Harriet Carter, Frick Training School 
for Teachers, Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Vice-President, Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
Harrisburg 
Executive Committee: 
Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 
Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown 
Francis Mechlin, Dormont 
R. D. Mosier, Uniontown 
Mildred E. Runyeon, Reading 
K. Fife Sterrett, Monessen 
Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
Rachel S. Turner, Bloomsburg 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 


Monday Evening, December 28 
Little Theatre, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


8:00 p.m.—Informal reception and dance 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 

College of Fine Arts and Margaret Morrison College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

9:00-9 :30-—Registration, Front hall 

Sectional Meetings 9 :30-11:30 

9:30-10:00 

Clinics for Newspapers — Conducted by 
Charles F. Troxell, Faculty Adviser, 
FRANKFORD HIGH Way, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia—Room 102, College 
of Fine Arts. (Bring copies of publica- 
tions and questions in writing) 

Clinics for Magazines—Conducted by Ger- 
trude L. Turner, Faculty Adviser, THE 
ORACLE, Abington High School, Abing- 
ton—Room 106, College of Fine Arts. 
(Bring copies of publications and ques- 
tions in writing) 

Address—Headlines, Mary Wright, ACADEMY 
Star, Academy High School, Erie—Room 
107, College of Fine Arts 

Address—The Weaknesses of High School Edi- 
torials, Florence Williams, Faculty Ad- 
viser, THE SPECTRUM and THE WELCOME, 
Chester High School, Chester—Room 228, 
College of Fine Arts 

Address—Balancing the Budget of the High 
School Yearbook, Paul S. Christman, Su- 
pervising Principal, Schuylkill Haven— 
Room 229, College of Fine Arts 

Address—Problems in Photography, Minnie 
R. Moore, Faculty Adviser, Yearbook, Ty- 
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rone High School, Tyrone—Room 102, 
Margaret Morrison College 
10:00-10:35 

Clinics for Newspapers — Conducted by 
Charles: F. Troxell, Faculty Adviser, 
FRANKFORD HIGH Way, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia—Room 102, College 
of Fine Arts. (Bring copies of publica- 
tions and questions in writing) 

Clinics for Magazines—Conducted by Ger- 
trude L. Turner, Faculty Adviser, THE 
ORACLE, Abington High School, Abington 
—Room 106, College of Fine Arts. (Bring 
copies of publications and questions in 
writing) 

Address—Proving an Emergency Measure— 
School News in Local Newspaper, Nevin 
Smith, Faculty Adviser, BLUE AND BLACK, 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown—Room 
107, College of Fine Arts 

Address—The Feature Story and Its Pos- 
sibilities, Stella L. Carden, Faculty Ad- 
viser, TRAVALON, Avalon High School 
Pittsburgh—Room 228, College of Fine 
Arts 

Address—Editorial Page Make Up, George 
Whalley, Editor, SENIOR HicH NEws, 
Senior High School, Uniontown — Room 
229, College of Fine Arts 

Address—The Selection of a Staff for a 
Yearbook, George B. Williams, Sponsor, 
Yearbook, Altoona High School, Altoona 
Room 102, Margaret Morrison College 

Address—Humor in the Newspaper, Nathan- 
iel Wollman, Editor, THE AcoRN, Up- 
per Darby High School, Upper Darby— 
Room 112, Margaret Morrison College 

Address—Constructive Writing for Maga- 
zines, Clyde F. Lytle, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown—Room 114, Margaret 
Morrison College 

10:40-11:30 

Address—How We Get Readers for Our 
School Paper, William Davis, member, 
MouNnTAIN Ecuo staff, Altoona High 
School, Altoona—Room 106, College of 
Fine Arts 

Address—Why a Layout, H. E. Sterling, In- 
structor in Advertising Design, Depart- 
ment of Printing, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh—Room 102, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts 

Address—The School Publication, Expression 
for the Staff or the Whole School? Mabel 
E. Mulock, Allentown High School, Allen- 
town—Room 107, College of Fine Arts 

Address—How Should Staff Members Be 
Rewarded? Sylvester P. Koelle, Super- 
vising Principal, Greenfield Township 
Schools, Claysburg—Room 228, College of 
Fine Arts 
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Address—What Shall the School Publish? 
C. V. Erdly, Superintendent, Hollidays- 
burg—Room 229, College of Fine Arts 

Address—The Incentive to Verse Writing, 
Virginia McMaster, Librarian, Frick 
Training School for Teachers, Pittsburgh 
—Room 102, Margaret Morrison College 

Address—Teachers College Publications, 
Elizabeth Rosengarten, Faculty Adviser, 
THE Norm, Philadelphia Normal School 
—Room 112, Margaret Morrison College 

Address—The Relationship of Art to High 
School Publications, Mary G. McMunigle, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh—Room 
114, Margaret Morrison College 

Address—American School Publications as 
Evaluated by the English Schools, T. Bay- 
ard Beatty, Principal, Radnor High 
School, Wayne—Room 115, Margaret Mor- 
rison College 7 

11:35—General Meeting—Little Theatre 

Lambert Greenawalt, Presiding 

Announcements by the President 

Business Session 
Reports 
Election of Officers 

Address—What High School Students Read 
in Their Newspapers, Earl E. Bennett, 
Beaver Falls High School, Beaver Falls 

Contest Awards—Gertrude L. Turner, Chair- 
man, Contest Committee, Abington High 
School, Abington 

1:15—Luncheon 


RESEARCH 
President, Philip A. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, H. M. Zerbe, Kingston 
Secretary, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Conference Room “B,” Admin. Bldg. 
Business Session 


Address—Research Activities of the Suburban 
Principals Association, R. B. Taylor, 
Suburban Principals Association, Norris- 
town (15 minutes) 

Address—Validity of Remedial Devices in 
Arithmetic, Ralph R. Smith, Supervising 
Principal, Lansdale (15 minutes) 

Address—Experimental Evaluation of Read- 
ing Systems in Grade 1, Frank M. Gatto, 
Assistant Director of Educational Re- 
search, Pittsburgh (20 minutes) 

Address—The Measurable Results of Homo- 
geneous Grouping, William L. Connor, 
Chief, Division of Educational Research, 
Cleveland, Ohio (30 minutes) 

Address—A Program of Research in Direct- 
ing Learning, C. A. Buckner, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh (30 
minutes) 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 

President, Mrs. Barbara H. Grett, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Elizabeth Jewett, Williams- 
port 

Secretary - Treasurer, 
Menges Mills 

Executive Committee, Claudine Melville, Har- 
risburg; Catherine Menges, York; Mar- 
garet Kutz, Wilkinsburg; Katherine Haz- 
lett, Monaca; Pauline McQuillan, Pitts- 
burgh; Bertha Bartell, Lewistown 

Advisory Committee, C. E. Dickey, Superin- 
tendent, Allegheny County; Ben Graham, 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh; Frank H. 
Reiter, Director, Special Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; John C. 
Diehl, Superintendent, Erie; Martha Hoyt, 
Secretary, H. C. Frick, Educational Com- 
mission, Pittsburgh; Edna Righter, Super- 
visor, Special Classes, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 201, Frick Training School 


Business Session 

Topic—Education of the Handicapped Child 

Address—The Deaf Child, A. C. Manning, Su- 
perintendent, Western Pennsylvania 
School for Deaf, Edgewood 

Address—The Sightless Child, B. S. Joice, 
Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania 
School for Blind, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Crippled Child, Frances Shirley, 
Superintendent, Industrial Home for Crip- 
pled Children, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Child in the Hospital, Laura B. 
Wilson, Acting Superintendent, Children’s 
Hospital, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Social Worker and the School, 
Isabel Kennedy, Federation of Social 
Agencies, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Mentally Handicapped, Project 
Teaching in a Special Class, Edna R. Lotz, 
Professor, University of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Special Education Dinner—Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29 at 6:30 p. m—Speaker, Cy Hunger- 
ford, Cartoonist, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Music Director, William McCoy, Pitts- 
burgh 
Piano, Edna Righter, Pittsburgh 
Reservations may be made by writing to 
Pauline McQuillan, 1923 Broadway, Dor- 
mont, Pittsburgh. $2.25 per plate 


Elizabeth Bowman, 


SUPERVISORS, KINDERGARTEN AND 
EIGHT GRADES 
President, Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, Victoria Lyles, York 
Secretary, Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday For D ber 30, 9:00 o'clock 





Library, Frick Training School 
Business Session 
Topic for Discussion—Untouched Resources in 
Supervision 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 
President, Wilber Emmert, Indiana 
Vice-President, Louis U. Krieger, Kingston 
Secretary, John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o'clock 
Carnegie Museum Lecture Hall 
President’s Address—Present Status and Some 
Tendencies in Visual Education, Wilber 
Emmert, State Teachers College, Indiana 
Demonstrations of the Use of Visual Aids— 
Geography—Harriet Carter, H. C. Frick 
Training School for Teachers, Pittsburgh 
History—Rugh C. McClelland, Greensburg 
High School 
English—Reba N. Perkins, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 
Science—Floyd H. Bair, Barnesboro High 
School ; 
Address—Training Teachers in Service in the 
Use of Visual and Sensory Techniques, C. 
F. Hoban, Director of Visual Instruction, - 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 
Address—Responsibility of a School District 
in Financing a Visual Instruction Pro- 
gram, Albert Lindsay Rowland, Superin- 
tendent, Cheltenham Township, Elkins 
Park 
Discussion 
Business Session 
A Journey Through Carnegie Museum, Con- 
ducted by O. E. Jennings, Director of 
Education and Curator of Botany, Pitts- 
burgh 





Tea, Wednesday, December 30 
Administration Building 


Tea will be served in the Administration 
Building, December 30, from four to six o’clock. 
Those in attendance at the P.S.E.A. Conven- 
tion will be welcomed if they wish to inspect 
the million-dollar Administration Building. 














Constitution and 


By-Laws: of the 


Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 


ARTICLE I: Name 
The name of this organization shall be the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


ARTICLE II: Purpose 

The purpose of this Association shall be to 
promote the general educational welfare of 
the State, to protect and advance the interests 
of its members, to foster professional zeal, to 
advance educational standards, and to estab- 
lish and maintain helpful, friendly relation- 
ships. 
ARTICLE III: Membership 

Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this Association by paying the an- 
nual dues of one dollar. Any person inter- 
ested in education may become an associate 
member by paying the annual dues of one 
dollar. Any active member may become a life 
member of this Association by paying the life 
dues of ten dollars. Only active and life 
members shall have right to vote or hold office. 


ARTICLE IV: Officers 

The officers of this association shall be: a 
President; two Vice-Presidents, the first of 
whom shall be the retiring President; an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, 
composed of the President of the Association, 
the first Vice-President of the Association, and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who shall be members ex officio, and the Presi- 
dents of the several departments of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The President of the Association shall be 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE V: Local Branches 

Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ 
institute of the State may be a Local Branch 
of the Association. 

Districts not having such an institute, but 
having a District Superintendent, may organ- 
ize a Local Branch. 

Section 2. Each Normal School, School of 
Education, and College having not less than 
20 members in its faculty may be a Local 
Branch of the Association. 


*As amended December 29, 1929. 


Section 8. Any number of Local Branches 
whose aggregate membership is 1,000 mem- 
bers, or more, may organize a convention dis- 
strict for the purpose of holding conventions 
under the auspices of the Association, when 
authorized by the Executive Council, and all 
expenses of such conventions shall be borne 
jointly by the convention districts and the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


ARTICLE VI: House of Delegates 

Section 1. The House of Delegates shall 
consist of the delegates elected by the Local 
Branches of the Association, the number in 
no case to exceed one delegate for every 100 
members of a Local Branch, or major portion 
thereof, enrolled the preceding year as mem- 
bers of this Association. Provided, however, 
that one delegate shall be allowed each Local 
Branch having less than 100 members on con- 
dition that the major portion of its member- 
ship shall have been enrolled in the State As- 
sociation the preceding year. 


Section 2. Representation in the House of 
Delegates shall be determined on the basis of 
enrolment in the Association, according to the 
records in the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Section 3. No delegate shall be entitled to a 
seat in the House of Delegates until he shall 
have presented a certificate of election signed 
by the President and the Secretary of his Local 
Branch, or Department. 


Section 4. Each department of the Asso- 
ciation, and the State Department of Public 
Instruction, shall be entitled to one delegate 
in the House of Delegates. 

Section 5. Delegates shall sit in the House 
of Delegates in the session next following their 
election. 

Section 6. The expenses of Delegates at- 
tending a stated meeting of the Association 
may be borne by the Local Branch. 


ARTICLE VII: Committees 

There shall be three standing committees of 
this Association: a committee on Resolutions, 
a committee on Legislation, and a committee 
on Teacher Welfare, the first two to consist 
of as many members as there are depart- 
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ments of the Association, exclusive of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association, who shall] 
be a member ex officio; the third to consist of 
seven members elected by the House of Dele- 
gates with terms of three years each. Three 
members of the first committee on Teacher 
Welfare are to be elected for one year, two for 
two years, and two for three years. The mem- 
bers of the first two committees shall be elect- 
ed for a term of two years by the House of 
Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the 
Executive Council on the day previous to the 
last day of the Association’s annual meet- 
ing. They shall begin their terms of service 
immediately following the meeting at which 
they are elected and continue in office until 
their successors are duly elected. 

In case of emergency the President may ap- 
point a special committee for a specific pur- 
pose. 


ARTICLE VIII: Departments 
Section 1. The following departments are 
authorized: 


i 


. County Superintendence 
. District Superintendence 
. Higher Education 

. Secondary Education 

. Graded School 

. Rural School 

. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
. Music 

. Supervising Principal 

. Art 

11. Kindergarten-Primary 


soen no fk Ww 


— 
Oo 


Section 2. New departments may be estab- 
lished by amendment upon the written ap- 
plication of fifty members, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, which 
shall decide whether such proposed department 
is a distinct and active division of education 
work and whether the creation of such depart- 
ment is advisable. 


Section 3. Each department shall elect a 
President; a Vice-President; a Secretary; and 
a delegate to the House of Delegates. They 
shall serve for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

At the first session of each Department’s 
annual meeting the Department shall also 
nominate its choice for President and second 
Vice-President of the Association. 


Section 4. Round tables for the considera- 
tion of special phases of study or branches 
of learning may be established by and with 
the consent of the Executive Council. 


Section 5. Any department may decide the 
time and place of its annual meeting. 
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ARTICLE IX: Election of President and Second 
Vice-President 

The President and the second Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be elected on ballots prepared by 
the Executive Council, on the day previous to 
the last day of each annual meeting, by the 
House of Delegates. 

They shall enter upon their duties at the 
close of the meeting at which they are elected 
and shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors enter upon their duties. 


ARTICLE X: Appointment of Executive Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Trustees of Perma- 
nent Fund 

The Executive Secretary, Treasurer, and 

Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council, but not of 
their body, for a term of six years except that 
in the year in which this constitution is 
adopted, when a Treasurer shall be appointed 
for one year, one Trustee for two years, one 
for four years, and one for six years. 


ARTICLE XI: Powers and Duties of President 
and Vice-Presidents 
The President and Vice-Presidents shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers and 
such other duties as are prescribed by this 
constitution and its by-laws. 


ARTICLE XII: Powers and Duties of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary shall be a full- 
time employee of this Association. His duties 
shall be to keep a record of the proceedings 
of the Executive Council and of the House of 
Delegates of the Association; to serve as a 
member and be the secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation; to register the names of 
all members of the Association; to keep proper 
account books; to collect all fees and moneys 
and to deposit the same with the Treasurer; 
to draw vouchers on the Treasurer, when 
signed by the President; to carry on investi- 
gations of conditions affecting the welfare of 
the teachers and the schools; to prepare for 
publication such proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Association and its Depart- 
ments as deemed advisable by the Executive 
Council; and to distribute the same to the mem- 
bers of the Association. He shall be editor 
of the official journal. He shall perform such 
other duties as pertain to this office and act 
as general manager of the Association under 
the direction of the Executive Council. 
ARTICLE XIII: Powers and Duties of the 

Treasurer 

The Treasurer shall receive all moneys of 

the Association and shall pay out the same 
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only upon the order of the Executive Council, 
signed by the President and the Executive 
Secretary. He shall furnish a surety bond in 
such amount as fixed by the Executive Council 
and paid for by the Association. He shall 
report to the Executive Council all receipts 
and expenditures within four weeks after the 
annual meeting. Such reports shall be pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE XIV: Duties and Powers of the Ex- 
ecutive Council 

The President may call a meeting of the 
Executive Council when he deems it necessary 
and shall do so upon the written request of a 
majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without 
pay; shall have power to call a special meet- 
ing of the Association by unanimous vote; to 
appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the 


duties of employees, and fix their salaries; to 


prescribe rules and regulations for the guid- 
ance of its officers and employees, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of Pennsylvania or the 
constitution and by-laws of this Association; 
to prepare the annual program, and distribute 
the same; to recommend the establishment of 
new departments; to approve bills; to ap- 
point a qualified accountant to audit the books 
of the Treasurer and of the Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund; and to perform such other 
duties as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall 
be filled by the Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall carry out plans 
and policies adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates. 


ARTICLE XV: Duties and Powers of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions 

The Committee on Resolutions shall report 
to the Association at the last session of the 
general meeting, and all resolutions expres- 
sive of the policy of the Association shall 
be referred to the Committee without discus- 
sion. 


ARTICLE XVI: Powers and Duties of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation 

The Committee on Legislation shall endeavor 
to secure the enactment into law of such meas- 
ures as are referred to it by the Association. 
It shall scrutinize all proposed legislation tend- 
ing to affect education in the State and shall 
seek and execute the instructions of the Execu- 
tive Council concerning it. 

It shall report annually on the second day 
of each annual meeting of the Association. 
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ARTICLE XVI, (a) Powers and Duties of the 
Committee on Teacher Welfare 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall act 
as members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Executive Council and the provisions in- 
corporated in the deed of gift of that property. 


ARTICLE XVII: Duties and Powers of the 
House of Delegates 

The President and the Executive Secretary 
of the Association shall be respectively the 
President and the Secretary of the House of 
Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power to 
initiate general policies. 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the 
annual business meeting of the Association; 
elect by ballot on forms prepared by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, a President to serve for one 
year; a second Vice-President to serve for one 
year; a Committee on Legislation of as many 
members as there are Departments of the As- 
sociation, to serve for two years, except in 
the year in which this constitution is adopted, 
when the minor portion shall be elected for 
one year, and the major portion for two years; 
and a Committee on Resolutions to consist 
of as many members as there are Depart- 
ments of the Association, to serve for two 
years, except in the year in which this consti- 
tution is adopted, when the minor portion shall 
be elected for one year and the major portion 
for two years. 


ARTICLE XVIII: Representatives 

In addition to the Delegates elected to the 
House of Delegates by the Local Branches, 
representatives may be elected by said Local 
Branches to attend the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and their expenses, or any part of 
them may be paid by the Local Branches. 


ARTICLE XIX: Amendments 

This constitution may be altered or amended 
at a stated meeting of the Association by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present; pro- 
vided, that the alteration or amendment has 
been proposed in writing on a previous day of 
said meeting and has been approved by the 
House of Delegates. 


ARTICLE XX: By-Laws 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this consti- 
tution may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a stated meeting of 
the Association. The provisions of any sec- 
tion of the By-Laws may be suspended for a 
single meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present. 
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ARTICLE XXI: The constitution shall take 
effect immediately upon its adoption; except 
that Article IX shall not become operative 
until after the election and qualification of 
delegates as provided in Article VI. 


By-Laws 


ARTICLE I: Expenses 

The ordinary expenses of the Association, of 
each department, and of the authorized com- 
mittees, as determined by the Executive Coun- 
cil, shall be borne by the Association. Bills 
shall be presented to the President of the As- 
sociation. 


ARTICLE II: Permanent Fund 

Section 1. The Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund shall invest all moneys of said fund only 
in bonds properly issued by the several school 
districts of Pennsylvania or in municipal 
bonds in which savings banks of Pennsylvania 
are authorized by law to invest their deposits. 
Additions to the permanent fund shall be made 
only on recommendation of the Executive 
Council. 


Section 2. Money may be withdrawn from 
the permanent fund for purposes recommended 
by the Executive Council when approved by 
the House of Delegates. Income from the per- 
manent fund may be appropriated to such 
purposes as are approved by the Executive 
Council. 


ARTICLE III: Proceedings and Publications 


Section 1. All papers or addresses read or 
delivered before the Association or any of its 
departments shall become the property of the 
Association. 


Section 2. All members of the Association 
who have complied with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of this Association shall be entitled 
to a printed copy of its proceedings and to 
any other publications, privileges, or services 
approved by the Executive Council. 


Section 3. The proceedings of the Associa- 
tion may be published in the official journal, 
or otherwise, 
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Code of Ethics 
of the 


Pennsylvania State Education 
Association * 


This code is an application of the general 
principles of ethics to the special obliga- 
tions, rights, and privileges of the teaching 
profession. 


1. Professional Attitude—Educational Atti- 
tude.—The highest obligation of every member 
of the teaching profession is due to those who 
are under his professional care. 


2. Compensation.—The teaching profession 
should demand for each of its members that 
compensation which will enable him to render 
the most efficient service. To attain maximum 
efficiency the compensation must be sufficient 
to enable him to live upon a scale befitting his 
place in society, to permit the necessary ex- 
penditures for professional improvement, and 
to make proper provision for those dependent 
upon him, and for himself in his old age. 


38. Open-minded Study of Education.— 
Every member of the profession should be a 
progressive student of education. To this end 
he should be a thoughtful reader of educa- 
tional literature, should attend and participate 
in educational meetings, should engage in such 
experimentation and collection of data as will 
test the value of educational theories and aid 
in the establishment of a scientific basis for 
educational practice, and should be willing to 
give to his fellow members the benefit of his 
professional knowledge and experience. 


4. Criticisms of Associates—(a) The mo- 
tives for all criticism should be helpfulness 
and improvement. Adverse criticisms, known 
or heard, should not be made or repeated ex- 
cept to the one criticized or to his superior 
with the full expectation that opportunity for 
explanation will be afforded. On the other 
hand, when corrupt and dishonorable practices 
are known to exist they should be fearlessly 
reported to the proper authorities. 


(b) Adverse comments and insinuations in 
regard to the work of a predecessor or of the 
teacher of previous grade are to be condemned. 


5. Appointments and Promotions.—(a) All 
appointments, promotions, or advancements in 
salary should be obtained exclusively on merit. 
To this end, it is proper for the candidate to 
make his qualifications known to the proper 
school authorities, either directly or through 
a teachers’ agency. 


* As amended at the Williamsport Convention of 
the P.S.E.A., December 31, 1930. 
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(b) <A teacher should take no steps towards 
obtaining a specific position until he knows the 
position is vacant or about to become vacant. 


(1)—A superintendency or other supervisory 
headship of a school system should be consid- 
ered as “about to become vacant” only when 
the present incumbent shall have notified the 
school board that he does not desire to be re- 
elected, or the school board, sitting in commit- 
tee of the whole, or by some equivalent process, 
shall have determined that the present incum- 
bent will not be reelected. 


(2) Any other kind of position shall be 
considered as “about to become vacant” only 
when the present incumbent shall have notified 
the proper supervisory officer that he does not 
desire to be continued, or the superintendent 
or some other authorized supervisory officer 
shall have notified the present incumbent that 
he intends to recommend the discontinuance 
of his employment. 


(c) No teacher should secure an offer else- 
where for the sole purpose of using it as a 
means to obtain an increase of salary in his 
present position. 


(d) Upon accepting appointment in a given 
district a teacher should notify all other dis- 
tricts to which letters of application have been 
sent. . 


(e) Whenever a superintendent is seeking 
a teacher in another district he should inform 
the superintendent or the proper officials of the 
district, but a superintendent’s reluctance to 
part with a teacher should not deprive the 
teacher of an opportunity for deserved ad- 
vancement, 


6. Contract Obligations.—A teacher should 
never violate a contract. Unless the consent 
of the employing body is obtained releasing 
the obligation, the contract should be fulfilled. 
On the other hand, when a teacher is offered 
a better position elsewhere it is against the 
best interests of the schools to stand in the 
way of the teacher’s advancement by arbitrary 
insistence upon the terms of a needlessly rigid 
contract, if the place can be satisfactorily 
filled. 


7. Democracy in the Development of School 
Plan—tThe superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the professional leader of the school 
system. Each member of the system should 
be given opportunity to collaborate in the so- 
lution of professional problems; but when a 
policy is finally determined, it should be loyally 
supported by all. 


8. Relation between Supervisory Officers 
and Teachers.—(a) Cooperation, loyalty, and 
sincerity should characterize all relations be- 
tween supervisory officers and teachers. 
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(b) Each teacher is entitled from time to 
time to statements of his professional record, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, and may 
properly make requests for such statements. 

(c) A supervisor of classroom work should 
observe the following ethical principles in re- 
lation to the teachers whose work he observes 
professionally. 


(1) He should express an opinion upon the 


work observed following each professional 
visit. 
(2) He should recommend ways to remove 


every fault pointed out and allow reasonable 
opportunity for improvement. 


(3) He should not criticize a teacher be- 
fore other teachers or before pupils. 


(4) He should just as certainly and just 
as unfailingly point out the excellences as the 
faults of the work observed. 


(5) He should give ample opportunity for 
conference previous to observation of the 
teacher’s work. 


(d) A superintendent or other supervisory 
officer should be ready and willing at any time 
to answer official inquiries from prospective 
employers concerning the qualifications of any 
teacher under him, and should be willing to 
write to any interested party, at the request 
of a teacher, giving a statement of the teach- 
er’s professional record under him, but evasive 
or equivocal letters of recommendation should 
not be given. 


9. The Tenure of Teachers—(The term 
“teacher” in this section is intended to include 
all members of the profession except superin- 
tendents or others who are professional heads 
of school systems.) 

If the professional record of any teacher 
is so unsatisfactory as to justify the discon- 
tinuance of his employment at the end of his 
term of contract, but not so unsatisfactory as 
to require his immediate dismissal, then in- 
formation to that effect should be given to 
him in writing before the close of the school 
term and before the supervisory officer of the 
school system recommends to the school board 
that the employment of the teacher be dis- 
continued. 


10. Relations to Parents—(a) Teachers 
should maintain cooperative relations with 
parents and should meet criticism with open- 
mindedness and courtesy. 


(b) Teachers should not discuss the physi- 
cal, mental, moral, or financial limitations of 
their pupils in such a way as to embarrass 
the pupil or parents unnecessarily. Neverthe- 
less they should exercise the utmost candor, 
as well as tact, in their communications with 
parents on matters of real importance. In- 
formation concerning the home conditions of 
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the pupils should be held in confidence by the 
teachers. 


11. Relations to Publishers and Supply 
Houses.—No member of the profession should 
act as an agent, or receive a commission, a 
royalty, or anything else of value for any 
books or supplies in the purchase of which he 
exercises official decision. 


12. Teachers’ Agencies—(a) The Profes- 
sion should unhesitatingly condemn teachers’ 
agencies that 

(1) Encourage teachers to break their con- 

tracts 


(2) Work for the appointment or promotion 
of unqualified teachers 


(3) Make recommendations for positions 
not known positively to be vacant, or 


(4) Induce teachers to leave their positions 
during the school year unless an honor- 
able release should be secured. 


(b) Information given to a superintendent 
or other. school official by a teachers’ agency 
in confidence should be held in strict confidence, 
and under no circumstances be divulged to the 
candidate. 


(c) No superintendent or any other em- 
ploying official should receive a commission or 
anything else of value from a teachers’ agency. 


13. Loyalty to School Boards.—(a) It is 
the duty of every member of the profession in 
a school system to recognize the legal authority 
of the board of directors and to be loyal to 
its policies established in accordance therewith. 


(b) If, however, the attitude of a school 
board should clearly and persistently be such 
as to prevent the members of the profession 
employed by it from serving the best interests 
of the pupils, and if repeated efforts to remedy 
the situation have been without avail, then an 
appeal should be made to the Commission on 
Professional Ethics. 


14. Commission on Professional Ethics.— 
(a) There shall be a Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics operating under the Pernsyl- 
vania State Education Association. This Com- 
mission shall consist of the President of the 
Association ex officio and four members of 
the profession, appointed by the President, with 
terms of four years each, one term expiring 
on July first each year. 


(b) It shall be the duty of this Commis- 


sion to study the various problems of pro- 
fessional ethics arising from time to time, to 
give to inquiring members of the profession 
its interpretation of the meaning of various 
principles in this code, to arrange for investi- 
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gations rendered advisable in connection with 
this code, to take such action in regard to their 
findings as may be deemed wise, to make rec- 
ommendations to the State Education Asso- 
ciation as to amendments or additions to the 
code, and in general to have oversight of all 
questions arising in connection with the ethics 
of the teaching profession within the State. 


(c) It shall be the duty of the members 
of the profession to cooperate with this Com- 
mission by making suggestions for the im- 
provement of this code and by reporting vio- 
lations of it. 


15. Political Activity—Each member of the 
teaching profession, because of his special re- 
lationship to the school board of his district, 
should carefully refrain from all political ac- 
tivity in connection with the election of school 
directors in his district except the casting of 
his ballot. 


Political Assessment.—Participation by 
members of the teaching profession in any 
coercive scheme for the collection of funds for 
political purposes is unethical. 





Executive Council Report 


Report of the 1931 Executive Council to the House 
of Delegates of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Pittsburgh Convention 


December 28, 1931 


Members of the House of Delegates: 


It is the desire of the Executive Council to 
give to the members of the House of Dele- 
gates, and through them to all members of 
the Association, full information regarding 
all their transactions of importance. As ab- 
stracts of the minutes of all this year’s meet- 
ings have been published in the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, and as the chairmen of the 
three standing committees, the commission on 
professional ethics, and appointive committees 
will report on their work, I shall confine this 
report to the “high spots” of our year’s work. 

At our first meeting, January 16, 1931, we 
considered the following: 

1. Furnishing and Opening the Lloyd Mifflin 

Memorial 

Cloverton, the seventeen-room house of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial (our teachers’ home at 
Columbia, Pa.) was opened April 15. 

2. The Committee on Retirement Fund Re- 

lations 

After consideration of the constitutional 
status of this committee, the Executive Council 
requested the President to appoint such a com- 
mittee. He did so. That committee will sub- 
mit its report to this body. 
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3. The Pittsburgh Convention 

We adopted a time schedule and approved 
a Memorandum of Agreement as a working 
basis between the Association and the local 
committee in Pittsburgh. 

4, The Budget 

The Executive Council considered the budget 
adopted by the Williamsport House of Dele- 
gates, item by item. 

5. Report of the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Council accepted an eight- 
page report of the Executive Secretary dealing 
with: 

a. Membership 

Our paid membership for the year December 
15, 1929, to December 15, 1930, was 60,439, 
the largest in the history of the Association. 
That number is 98 per cent of the 61,629 
certificated public school teachers of the State 
for the school year 1929-30. 

b. Financial Statements 


Current Fund Balance ....... $39,806.71 
Permanent Fund Balance..... 11,604.16 
Welfare Fund Balance ...... 20,297.46 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial ...... 7,033.29 
Endowment Fund, Lloyd Miff- 

Hn, MGMOTriAk ier ccs cccses 205.30 


c. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Contract for printing 
General plan of a number 
Editorial policy 
d. Routine of Business Procedure 
e. Research 
The Executive Council accepted a nine-page 
report on research by H. E. Gayman and re- 
quested him to make a detailed study of teach- 
ers’ salaries in fourth-class districts in’ order 
to bring to a head in the 1931 legislature the 
question of increments for such teachers. 
6. Treasurer’s Bond 
The Executive Council authorized the secur- 
ing of a bond to cover the treasurer’s liability 
in accordance with Article XIII of the con- 
stitution. 
The treasurer is now bonded for $1,000. 
The secretary is now bonded for $10,000. 


At our second meeting, February 24, 1931, 
we considered the following: 

1. Platform 

After a consideration of the various planks 
presented, the President requested the Execu- 
tive Council to send the Executive Secretary 
additional points of view regarding the present 
platform and to present supplementary planks. 

2. Welfare Work 

The President reported that monthly checks 
ranging from $2.24 to $30 are now being sent 
to 53 beneficiaries approved by the Committee 
on Teacher Welfare. 

3. Legislation 

The Executive Council requested the Execu- 
tive Secretary to furnish a weekly report on 
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educational bills to each member of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The President was authorized to request the 
Department of Public Instruction to include 
in its official section of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL information relating to the 
retirement system. 

In conformity with this request, the Depart- 
ment published the following in a series of 
three articles: 

The Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System, April number, page 564, and 
May number, pages 629 and 630. 

Information Concerning Options at Retire- 
ment, June number, pages 695 and 696. 


At our third meeting, June 29, 1931, we 
adopted the following Platform: 


I 
The fundamental purpose of this association 
is to promote the welfare of the children of 
this great Commonwealth. 


II 
The best interests of the children of the 
State will be served by a recodification of the 
present school law. 


III 

We advocate the employment of only com- 
petent, well-trained teachers. 

Continued professional growth in teachers 
is closely related to continued organized study. 
The association favors the postponement of 
the permanent life certificates for teachers 
until after five years of teaching experience 
or after three years of teaching experience 
and the attainment of the A. M. degree. We 
favor the interspersal of training and ex- 
perience. 

We favor emphasis upon subject-matter in 
the training of teachers and much closer in- 
tegration of subject-matter and professional- 
izing courses in all teacher-training institu- 
tions. We recommend the incorporation of a 
period of trial teaching or interneship. 


IV 
We favor an amendment to our State Con- 
stitution providing that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall be elected by the State 
Council of Education. 


Vv 
We urge such an interpretation of education 
as will awaken the people to a realization of 
the importance of the schools, elevate the pro- 
fession of teaching to a higher plane in public 
esteem, and afford inducements that will at- 
tract men and women of the highest character 
and ability. 
VI 
This association believes the universal na- 
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ture of the needs of childhood demands equi- 
table compensation for teachers in all schools 
of the State. To this end, we favor yearly 
salary increments, to a certain maximum, for 
all teachers in all districts. 


VII 
The best interests and welfare of the children 
in the schools are inextricably bound to the 
best interests and welfare of the teachers of 
the schools. The association favors reasonable 
protection for teachers from unjust dismissal; 
occasional grants of leave for rest, study, or 
travel; limited compensation for sick leave; 
and intelligent, legislative procedure protect- 
ing teachers’ interests in the Retirement Asso- 
ciation. 
VIII 
We advocate continued and thorough re- 
search on educational problems as the basis 
for revised standards and procedures. 


Ix 
Equality of opportunity and adequate sup- 
port can better be provided in numerous in- 
stances in this State through larger units for 
the support and control of schools. To this 
end, this association favors remedial legislation 
looking forward to larger school administra- 
tive units. 
x 
The pre-school years present inestimable op- 
portunities for the preservation of health, the 
unfolding of personality, the making of proper 
social adjustments, and the development of a 
cultural background for the regular work of 
the school. The association urges that kinder- 
gartens be regarded as the heritage of all 
children in the State and that they be estab- 
lished as rapidly as funds can be found for 
this purpose. 
XI 
We pledge ourselves to work for adequate 
and equitable financial support of public edu- 
cation. 





At our fourth meeting, September 26, the 
Executive Council transacted the following 
business: 

1. Pittsburgh Convention 

We approved the themes for the general 
sessions, the schedule for subsidiary organiza- 
tions, and arranged for the convention music. 

2. Report of the Executive Secretary 

We accepted a thirteen-page report of the 
Executive Secretary which dealt with the fol- 
lowing items: 

a. N. E. A. Conventions 
(1) The Los Angeles Convention, 
1931 


Of the 44 State delegates who served, the 
expenses of two were not borne by the 
P. S. E. A.: E. C. Broome, whose expenses 
were paid by the N. E. A. Department ot 
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Superintendence, of which he is president, and 
J. Herbert Kelley, whose expenses as State 
Director for Pennsylvania were paid by the 
N. E. A. 
The cost of this convention to the P. S. E. A. 
was as follows: 
Expenses of 42 official delegates .......... $8,814.70 
91.50 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 
Pennsylvania Luncheon: 


ee 


4 Complimentary tickets ........ $5.00 

Service for GIMNGr 2. .ccccsccias 15.00 

100 Luncheon cards ............ 2.75 

200 Registration cards, printed... 8.00 

EPO CHER 6.0.5.0 6 ccnawtan des cate -20 30.95 
$8,937.15 


(2) The Atlantic City Convention, 
June 25-July 1, 1932 

We selected the Madison Hotel, Atlantic 
City, as Pennsylvania Headquarters with rates 
(European plan) as follows: 

Double rooms with private bath, $3.50, $4.00, 

$5.00 daily, each person 
Single rooms (limited number), $5.00, $6.00, 
daily, each person 

Other hotels under the same management 
are: Jefferson, Boscobel, Devonshire, and Mon- 
ticello, where the rates are as low as $2.00 to 
$2.50 a person, per day, two in a room. 

b. Teacher Welfare 

We considered an extension of our welfare 
work to include a preventorium, similar to the 
one maintained by the Virginia Education 
Association, but decided that, while such a 
project is a worthy one, it is not feasible to 
sponsor it at present. 


ce. Group Insurance 
After consideration of the present satisfac- 
tory legal status and various plans submitted, 
we decided to await a report from the Pinchot 
cabinet committee on this important matter. 


d. Financial Statements 


Current Fund Balance ...... $21,722.44 
Welfare Fund Balance ........ 15,085.51 
Endowment Fund, Lloyd Miff- 

gS OS rae 300.27 


e. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(See next page of this report) 
f. P. S. E. A. Headquarters 
At the present time the building is entirely 


occupied by the Association and the following 
tenants: 


Rent Per 

Since Month 

Art Beauty Shop ...... March 16, 1931 $100.00 
Department of Labor 
and _Industry—Bureau 
of Bedding and Up- 

HOMEY oo vcetccctccce March, 1928 125.00 
Pennsylvania Interscho- 
lastic Athletic Asso- 

Ce. Segre oe ae August, 1929 35.00 
Pennsylvania State Col- 

lege, Extension Office March, 1928 40.00 
Pennsylvania State 

Nurses Association .. May, 1928 50.00 
Pennsylvania Surety 

and Insurance Agency December 15, 1930 100.00 

$450.00 


5. Procedure in House of Delegates 
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The Executive Council approved the sug- 
gestion of the President that all motions be 
submitted in writing to the President as soon 
as they are made. . 

6. Issues 

We approved for publication in the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL the issues submitted by these com- 
mittees: Teacher Welfare, Tenure. Retire- 
ment Fund Relations, and Legislation. (See 
the November JOURNAL, pages 155 and 156.) 





At our fifth meeting, November 3, we trans- 
acted the following business: 
1. Report of the Executive Secretary 
We accepted a six-page report of the Exeeu- 
tive Secretary dealing with the following 
items: 
1. Reports from local branches 
2. Group insurance 
3. Commercial exhibits 
4, Financial statements 
Current fund 
Welfare fund 
Endowment fund 
2. Commercial Exhibits, Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion 
We approved the schedule of rates as recom- 
mended by the Pittsburgh local committee on 
exhibits. 
3. Financial Situation and Bank Failures in 
Harrisburg 
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After consideration of the banking situa- 
tion and our inability to secure surety bonds 
to cover the current fund and the welfare 
fund, we decided to divide our bank deposits 
in Harrisburg. 


Note. On November 9, we opened a welfare 
account with the Dauphin Deposit Trust Com- 
pany and have deposited all welfare contribu- 
tions in that bank since that date. 

4, The Pittsburgh Convention 

We accepted the invitation of the H. J. 
Heinz Company to visit their plant, December 
29. 

We agreed to recommend a set of Rules 
of Procedure to the House of Delegates. 

We authorized the printing in the official 
program of the nominating petition for N. E. A. 
State delegates. 


The President announced the following 
Committee on Elections to have charge of the 
ballot boxes and the elections: 

S. Todd Perley, Chairman, Avalon 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
George H. Parkes, Williamsport 

We approved the following motion presented 
by Joseph B. Richey and directed the Executive 
Secretary to send a copy of it to the presidents 
of all sections and round tables and to each 
delegate: 

“That the general committee, that is, those 


The Pennsylvania School Journal 


We are now publishing the JouURNAL in a regular monthly edition of 65,000 copies 
on a contract price with the Chilton Class Journal Company, Philadelphia, Pa., of 
$24,000 for 10 numbers. In March we publish a Public School Directory; in November, 
the Educational Review; and in December, the Convention issue. 

Costs* and Receipts of the JOURNAL for 1930-31: 





COSTS* AND RECFIPTS OF THE JOURNAL FOR 1930-1931 


















































No. RECEIPTS Net 
Month Copies pp. | Adv. pp. Advs. Dept. Total Cost Cost Profit 
65,000 68 15 fe $2,089 47 $520 00 | $2,609 47 | $2,758 06 | er 
65,000 68 12% 1,725 76 520 00 2,245 76 2,824 20 7 ol Apap ates 
65 ,000 68 10% 1,535 32 520 00 2,055 32 2,864 35 ig, he 
4,000 112 40 5 ee MOO Esc ovdec aso 5,871 62 PS Ue eer $1,338 51 
65,000 68 8% 1,286 83 520.00 1,806 83 2,870 44 | 1,063 G61.j.......... 
5,000 72 27 (2g Sea 275 00 546 09 4 2 a 
65 ,000 68 13% 1,696 52 520 00 2,216 52 2,869 98 . 2 ¢ Pa 
65 ,000 68 15% 2,045 75 520 00 2,565 75 2,883 54 gy ae 
65,000 68 22% 3,005 58 520 00 3,525 58 (Af oo | ae 689 60 
4,000 226 8% Bt 5 ee 1,344 39 3,187 84 | 1,843 45 ].......... 
65,000 68 27% 3,660 93 520 00 4,180 93 A ek 4) SRS 1,331 92 
65,000 68 22% 2,915 96 520 00 3,435 96 De ee Bee ccaveces: 609 
65,000 68 | 14% 1,950 68 520 00 2,470 68 2,867 31 . OG RE 
TOME: oo 0s3 663,000 '1090 { 213 43 $29,403 81 {$5,200 00 |$34,603 81 '$36.716 81 '$6,082 09 | $3,969 09 
NOt OG. he $6,082 09 
Net Profit. ........ 3,969 09 
Final Net Cost..... $2,113 00 
The net cost of the Journal for 1929-30 on the same basis was $361.41 
The increase in net cost is due to 
1. Decrease in receipts from advertising of....... $1,683.03 
2. Increase in cost of the thirteen issues of....... 68.56 $1,751.59 





*The item of cost includes three items: printers’ bills, half-tone cuts, and postage 
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who have charge of the meeting in December, 
recommend that we eliminate from all discus- 
sions and from all papers any references to 
benefits for teachers and emphasize the work 
which we are doing for the welfare of the 
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We transferred $10,000 from the current 
fund to the permanent fund for investment. 

6. Budget for 1932 

We adopted the following report of the 
budget committee and recommend it to the 





children.” favorable consideration of the Pittsburgh 
5. Transfer of Fund to the Permanent Fund House of Delegates: 
BUDGET INFORMATION AND BUDGET AS APPROVED 
BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FOR 1932 
Receipts and Balance on Hand at Beginning of Period 
Receipts é Receipts 
Budget B 
Item Se a Oo altotanent 
Dec. 15, 1930 1931 Dec. 15, 1931 1932 











































aoc al DU RNG ois eons'5 0 eee ca cee sew eee eats $24,301.81 $41,694.11 $41,694.11 $30,533.24 
teceipts: 

Be ENTE Oe) aE EC: a a a . 58,413.00 59,000.00 60,521.80 60,000.00 

II. Advertising: 

Pennsylvania School Journal............... 29,167.79 25,000.00 26,908.32 20,000.00 

EET; BUWSCTIUONE TO JOUPRAL. 2.56.6 ciccc ces evwceses 2,380.08 2,000.00 2,514.60 2,200.00 

TV. Rent .....ccesecccscececssccssevcscsceces 5,367.92 4,000.00 4,975.00 4,500.00 

V. State Appropriation 5,200.00 5,200.00 5,200.00 5,200.00 

VI. Interest on Daily Bank Balances .. 694.72 500.00 864.57 500.00 

VII. N.E.A. Dept. of Secondary School Principals. CS BR ee omit 
VIII. Commercial Exhibits ........... 1,574.40 1,000.00 1,394.60 
tN rrr ee RR eee 

X. Transfer from Permanent Fund eS ee 5,100.00 

DEE: MARC REMUOOUNS  on5ie we 0-4 5.05 0's 0. Visio. 400 sinince 4G ele sickens 965.98 400.00 424.41 

DOD ieee cans ee ebe abee we $143,492.70 $138,794.11 $149,597.41 $124,333.24 
Expenditures 
Expenditures Expenditures 
Budget Budget 
item ous. he 1928, Allotment oe. = 988, Allotment 
Dec. 8, 1930 1931 Dec. 15, 1931 1932 
I. General Control: 

. Traveling Expenses, Executive Council.... $1,857.52 $2,000.00 $2,058.47 $2,000.00 
Executive Secretary and Assistants ....... 1,075.56 1,200.00 697.92 1,000.00 
BET ORE b iceise cd cstv aeseaisaneseces 8 ‘biabilems Ee Co shacernaie ete 500.00 
PORIOOT WOETEDE 5555 6'o5 e's 62ers ons oc elbss Re 68.00 100.00 86.00 150.00 
BOnas: Tor “TPCABUTOFG 6 6a. 516.655 c ecw ctcee sees 30.00 62.50 57.50 62.50 
PYOIENE, GEDTCER, GIAYVGRC 6. <0.06 05 ciccceswees 14.61 100.00 18.00 100.00 
SRS MII. cn oc se bee tc ce ast oemey esse 672.56 500.00 36.00 700.00 
RORIINS oS keno cas 6 2a eine aie oe cee sie eoers 816.04 1,200.00 793.69 1,000.00 
PPImtine ONG BEAGIONOLY «06:6. « 6:0.0:0:0:0.0:6.9.0:0:8-0 vine 1,034.20 L "300.00 948.59 1,200.00 
Repairs to Office Equipment................ Ey RE AR 97.37 100.00 
Supplies, Office and Addressograph......... 591.15 900.00 577.53 00.00 
Telephone and ‘TClBTADN . . ..«..6.060c0cesecsee 286.69 500.00 260.37 400.00 

$6,484.08 $8,362.50 $5,631.44 $7,812.50 

Il. Personal Service (Salaries): 

PREOPMIIVE: HEOCTOMOES. x xs s.0 00h 6:20 oeseicea vee $10,500.00 $10,500.00 $10,500.00 $10,500.00 
Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of 

ee RAE eek Seer ee 6,000.0 6,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 
PR EMRE ccc Kate pr saps seme laa eter 2,697.92 2850.00 2'843.75 2850.00 
ROONEY | Snack avian cies waawe bine vere. 2,155.00 2,260.00 2,255.79 2,260.00 
Asst, to Director of Research. .......6000002. 1,797.50 1,900.00 1,895.79 1,900.00 
RIINOE oo .5.55556 6 8ccw hacks aresus eames 1,495.00 1,600.00 1,595.79 1,600.00 
ON OO OE Te 210.00 900.00 900.00 960.00 
NN on 0.65 50 aes sn age eon Weekes ae i ikeneeeee scemcexae” -Seannnet 
I MBI, < oic.cies 6 acs weldceeaaaarass SER 0 SaNkidicwe ~ ““eeemecs | © | Seer 
ON GEE, op cake dec ndv en Nob mete 1,435.00 1,500.00 1,497.50 1,500.00 
PARNER poo 5. Glare piaia:s s:e1e-o paseo Sas Paeighe ee ace A 279.50 900.00 895.00 960.00 
I oo here's sic eh we es Pea UeS 300.00 300.00 300.00 300.00 
Extra Clerical Hel 

SS ls Sern error ne srr ier 298.90 2,000.00 581.42 } 12 

PRGBOATON 6055 sas pckoanmentb wee meonte ns BUG? “path cece 364.01 »200.00 

$28,198.98 $30,710.00 $29,629.05 $30,030.00 
Ill. Association Activities: 
Pennsylvania School Journal...........- $39,119.11 $43,000.00 $33,982.40 $40,000.00 
2. Convention Districts and Annual Confer- 
ence of Convention District Presidents 7,153.36 8,750.00 7,057.59 8,750.00 
Bi REE ARO OOMMIEN oo o5 co o5s5 keine pcwlenetnconamre 3,189.19 5,000.00 3,500.93 5,000.00 
4. National Meetings: 
Atlantic City ... SAS tines 
Columbus ...... ek err rr jneiebay 
TPCIROEE oo45 0400000 5% ieee 250.00 181.51 
Los Angeles ......... 12,000.00 8,937.15 
WremnrtOe. D.C. As scivicedaves teeeseese”) 6) weeeeces | eae.  eareaees 
Atlantic Clty ..cseccvecese ee saeee ches <1 5 Sowa eesth) \, —eeae rene” 0) ete ieee 
$2,501.17 $12,250.00 $9,118.66 $5,000.00 
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Expenditures (Continued) 















































Expenditures penditeren 
Dec. 15,1929, ,Budget Dec. 16, 1930, Budget 
Item to Allotment Allotment 
Dec. 15, 1930 1931 Dec. 8, 1931 1932 
5. Committees: 
Board of Trustees, Lloyd Mifflin Me- 3 
MUMS > Svan die e copudenstincancnvasves $344.15 $600.00 $178.04 $400.00 
Committee on Professional Ethics..... 81.70 250.00 70.44 250.00 
en ERS er ere ie eee 220.31 1,000.00 1,218.89 1,000.00 
(RUMMUIEEE ccc Uoncccdeot Rb hinvidecexaes 35.00 50.00 19.90 50.00 
Revision of the Constitution............ Se == akntene " wacahene, > Os hameeuee 
"EORONGE WVOMOEG) 6c ccc cesctsncceuecede 234.55 CGP —— ~Kecanpas 250.00 
WGN ora we tlre ols Seca hon ha pea cae ews ees SGEG” = -avaweess 290.12 250.00 
Retirement Fund Relations............ «= seeeseee see nneee 931.03 1,000.00 
Women’s Legislative Council........... 25.95 50.00 14.00 50.00 
Association Depts. for incidentals...... 9.7 550.00 34.53 550.00 
Permanent Fund and Headquarters....  ........ i( (i hereeneracn es 100.00 
Representative to Special Meeting of 
Retirement Association .............. 30.46 etaewags Ge iilaus soe cee) ob Gupmkees 
Dineemones COMMMELEE inc cceacecasence- , uBeacees COE lévecekes 1,000.00 
$1,181.24 $3,800.00 $2,756.95 $4,900.00 
6. Dues to Other Organizations: 
Educational Press Assn. of America. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
ae Chamber of Commerce. 25.00 25.00 25.00 35.00 
Be ee wala he cece meciered Oa were aula we ats 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Nati Association of State Secretaries... —_.........  .  «<wtseer « haoeasse 
N.E.A. Dept. of Secondary Education. Oe  “Sseeacee. j.andtaber’ . (eeeonsus 
SATUICG MRURCOR 6 cei ceca vunsdaccneansene 100.00 100.00 115.00 115.00 
Women’s Legislative Council....:..... secsec.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
NU OA aoc ce einer euanuene ter ccamaes 10.00 100.00 100.00 10.00 
$249.00 $345.00 $350.00 $260.00 
7. International Observance of Goodwill Day —...... 2... ee eee eee $44.26 $50.00 
S Growmp EMAUATANCO. oes: ccccn crv ccewunevaneses 412.00 Wi Oley | xa oh ite LOM oo 
9. Luncheon for Dr. W. A. Sutton, Presi- 
NE CES Occ we CROCE ERe Ee enene  (Ceeneeeie _ feaaaseeee « RNAP. ‘Seeqwaus 
20. TRESRAEOEE. & 5c Ss lb eae teehee tetercues 2.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Total Association -Activities......... $53,807.07 $75,145.00 $64,960.00 
IV. Permanent Headquarters: : 
Maintenance, repairs, painting, etc......... $1,289.68 $2,500.00 er 62 $1,500.00 
Fire protection apparatus............ecee.. 4.50 4.50 50 4.50 
Gas, water, Haht and power... 0.6... 6062... 245.66 300.00 311, 4 300.00 
bo SPT Eee EOE ee KC Coe Eee 552.59 700.00 544.79 700.00 
SE SRR es ree ee eve seea ci ewsene 630. 43 650.00 628.50 650.00 
Fire insurance ...........- EQUA” weeadaeee | > -eactunua. —. “tRestetes 
Compensation insurance ‘ 20.14 20.00 51 20.00 
PAMER ol. 6 oad. ainke anne esie testes ave Resi aessnccae’ 1,326.14 1,400.00 1,339:64 1,400.00 
$5,142.54 $5,574.50 $3,159.95 $4,574.50 
V. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial: 
Auto license ............- Hace eesncenseesce — Saseeeiee SH Sedsiecee 20.00 By common 
Architect and Survey Service. aren Dhl LOE, dol alc: oie tare consent, the 
Certificate to Solicit Punds........cccsesece 2.00 Budget 
Insurance: Committee 
EEE cc ie er ewer SKC CH CRTC KER Pe EERE Ree 86 leteweme keels eee budgeted 
ND ee eo is sc ERR CEUSE ROAR || | Agee | | seks all mainte- 
Ce oo cc crue needs pan eaae Seen Vecuaivd § . "duedbees nance 
GUE RE” (GOUOWONOOIN . oy o:c.0 se sm wens ssissces ee cee * 600. 00 960.00 of Teachers 
WRCCONIO DIGGER eis cc once ash cp weceenun chine ue Wivenseons Home to 
WRGRIMUROUINE ao, Ode sua mer weal de mova mes hae ear 10,987.80 Welfare 
WARN ss caccccee ped ccetee tee sautnasaet wane Sa 160.81 * 100.00 157.71 Fund 
$7,861.72 $1,062.00 $12,335.70 
VI. Retirement for Association Employees........ $236.70 $1,500.00 $1,405.74 $1,500.00 
ie... Ue ee ee rt ee ee eee eee EQS Ge  “Scecowes 
VIER, FRO a6 os vce ec cake bic Sonenrectaureeas 67.50 1,000.00 74.50 1,000.00 
boty) ern r ease ere $101,798.59 $123,354.00 $119,064.17 $109,877.00 
SUMMARY 
Dec. 15, 1929, Budget Dec. 16, 1930, Budget 
Item to Allotment to Allotment 
Dec. 15, 1230 1931 Dec. 15, 1931 193 
Balance on hand at beginning of period............ $24,301.81 $41,694.11 $41,694.11 $30,533.24 
Receipts, Total for year.......cccccscccceccces even 119,190.89% 97,100.00 107,903.30 93,800.00 
Total Available for expendituresS..........sseeeeeees 143,492.70 138,794.11 149,597.41 124,333.24 


1Includes $14,900 transferred from the Permanent Fund. 
‘Includes $5,100 transferred from the Permanent Fund. 
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Summary (Continued) 
Dec. a 1929, Budget Dec. 16, 1930, Budget 
Item Allotment ° Allotment 
Dec. %, 1930 1931 Dec. 15, 1931 1932 
a, nS eRe MS eI ea PD ee AAD 7S, 7 $101,798.592 $123,354.00 $119,064.175 $109,877.00 
Welance At: end OF BETO. ...6635 66s Chicas ae epesers $41,694.11 $15,440.118 $30,533.24 $14,456.243 





———— $7 ,861.72 expended on the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 
nassigne 
5Includes $12,335.70 expended on the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial and $10,000.00 transferred to the Perma- 


nent Fund. 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, President 


W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 


James N. Rule, Harrisburg, ex officio 


George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
James F. Chapman, Indiana 
Emma C. Dowling, Reading 
J. F. Faust, Chambersburg 


Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 


Caroline Mills, Williamsport 
G. H. Parkes, Williamsport 
S. Todd Perley, Avalon 

R. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg 
R. W. Robinson, Greensburg 
H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 





Treasurer's Report 


December 16, 


1. CURRENT FUND RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues 


NE) <i. urn tie ne oie uk oa acer $11,803 00 
SAE hv coc cece eka (ononeeteves ,340 00 
$13,143 00 
Il. Advertising 
Regular numbers of Journal 14,379 90 
1929 Pa, Educational Review 37 50 
1930 Pa. Educational Review 3,034 95 
1931 Pa. Educational Review 125 00 
1929 Pa. Public School Di- 
DOOUIIS si scene weesoarsles ans 45 00 
1930 Jd Public School Di- 
SENNA us sas races siewiens's 45 88 
1931 Pa. Public School Di- 
ne Ae 1,189 39 
Williamsport Convention Is- 
WONG. Senne sess vsetvewcesan ec 100 00 
18,957 62 
lll. Subscriptions to Journal 
BCROG! SSDBEE so ciccc vivieneess 577 00 
WRISOSTAMOOUS ono ccc cccccncs 73 50 
Pa. Educational Review..... 4 00 
Pa. Public School Directory 179 00 
IV. en —_——— 833 50 
Rent for offices in Headquarters Bldg. 2,525 00 
Vv. Interest 
Interest on daily bank balances...... 560 74 
Vi. Commercial Exhibits 
Williamsport Convention ............. 907 93 
Vil. Transfer of Funds 
Transfer of funds from Permanent 
Fund for Lloyd Mifflin Memorial.... 5,100 00 
Vill. State Appropriation 
To distribution of the Journal to Sec. 
retaries of School Boards for the 
period June 1, 1930, to May 31, 1981.. 5,200 00 
1X. Miscellaneous 
Bound volumes of Journal ... 15 00 
Extra copies of Journal ..... 6 30 
Refund on overcharge for 
electric GIODES .....ccccveoss 3 66 
Sale of office supplies ...... 9 18 
Sale of mailing list .......... 105 50 
Supplying enrolment cards.. 15 8 
Telephone calls, long distance 12 75 
168 22 
WOU vice s5 cos ice Vimeo casas ents keds $47,396 01 


EXPENDITURES 
General Control 
Traveling expense 
Executive Council... 


$1,240 34 


1930-June 30, 


1931 


Executive Secretary 
and assistants .. $386 41 
Bond for Treasurer and for 
Treasurer of Trustees of 
Permanent Fund 
Freight, drayage and express 
Postage 
Printing and stationery 
Repairing office equipment.. 
ee office and Addres- 
sogra 
Selanne and telegraph 


eee eeeeeee 


ee ey 


Personal Service (Salaries 
for 6! months) 

Executive Secretary ........ 
Assistant Executive Secre- 

tary and Director of Re- 

MORTON occas piece vies seh oe 
Assistant Editor 
Secretary 
Assistant to Director of Re- 

search 
Stenographer 
Stenographer 
Stenographer 
Addressograph clerk 
Treasurer 
Extra Clerical Help: 
General office 
Research Dept. 


5,422 


Association Activities 
1. Pennsylvania 
School Journal: 
Printing and 
mailing six 
numbers, in- 
cluding photo- 
graphs, ar- 
ticles and half- 
tone cuts ...... 
1929 Pa. Educa- 
tional Review.. 
1930 Pa. duca- 
tional Review... 
1931 Pa. Public 
School Direc- 
COEF sicevcs wees 


$17,549 59 
18 75 
1,741 66 


3,187 84 


2. National Meetings: 
Detroit 


$22,497 84 


$181 51 


$3,151 48 


15,593 34 

















Los Angeles .. $10 75 
—————_ $192 26 
. State Meetings: 
Williamsport ............ 3,391 82 
. International observance 
of Goodwill Day ........ 44 26 
. Committees: 
Board of Trus- 
tees, Lloyd Mif- 
flin Memorial .. 
Legislative 
Necrology 
Tenure 
Retirement Fund 
Relations. ..... 
Women’s Legis- 
lative Council.. 


~ Cw 


ol 


52 08 

meka Xe 1,069 11 
13 00 
139 15 
321 05 
14 00 


6. Annual Conference of 
Convention District 
Presidents 

7. Convention Districts: 

Central 
Northeastern .... 871 56 
Southeastern .... 
BOUUNGEE: 33 6 <vic5,0 787 89 
Western ....cc.c 2,500 00 


. Departments: 
Higher Education 
. Dues to Other 
Organizations: 
Educational 
Press Assn. of 
America ....... 5 00 
Harrisburg 
Chamber of 
Commerce ..... 12 50 
National Educa- 
tion Association 100 00 
Service Bureau of 
State Teach- 
Crs ABSNS.. 6+. 50 00 
Women’s Legis- 
lative Council.. 5 00 
World Federation 
of Edu. Assns.. 100 00 


10. Luncheon for Dr. Willis 
= = = President, N. 


1,608 39 


5,438 28 
censcees 11 02 


© oc 


272 50 
00 
$33,553 11 


Janitor service 

Light and POWEP «2... ccceccce 88 92 

Parser, GIS cos ccsnacccecceeae 503 36 

Wat 

1,481 16 

V. Maintenance for Headquarters 
Repairs, painting, etc. 262 88 
Vi. Fixed Charges 

Insurance: 

Fire protection apparatus ... 

Compensation 


Vil. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
— 


rd 
wo 


10 86 


| ——— 10,005 38 

Vill. Retirement for Association Employees 

Contributions: 

By GMPIOVOER ose 6. ccc ccccese 733 06 

By association ......ccccsceee 733 06 

———— 1, 466 12 

1X. Miscellaneous 
Advertising Journal 
Auditor’s fees 
Collection fees 
Refunds: 
Membership ....... 
School Board Sub... 


54 00 
12 00 
7 50 


78 50 
65,602 83 

Dec. 15, 1930, Balance on hand............ 41 
Dec. 16, 1930-June 30, 1931, aii Saas 47,396 01 


$89,090 12 
Dec. 16, 1930-June 30, 1931, Expenditures.. 65,602 83 


June 30, 1931, Balance on hand .......... $23,487 29 
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Bank Reconciliation 
June 30, 1931, Commonwealth Trust Com- 


CES MO Coos swe dedconnCarcaweeaade $23,712 87 
Vouchers Outstanding: 

We EEGs EE < cnc we cess coecne $71 53 
Re eS See 15 50 
Voucher No. 3989 ... 0... cccececes 16 25 
WOUCHOR IIOUGEGS ooic.cctcnscccses 122 30 

———. 5 58 

June 30, 1931, Real Balance .............. $23,487 29 

ll. WELFARE FUND 
December 16, 1930-June 30, 1931 
Receipts 
Ts CII. oi cv ceniseacdasedsicssns $4,477 40 


II. Guests at Lloyd Mifflin Memorial .... 31 00 
III. Interest on daily bank balances....... 2 9 
IV. Return of check, beneficiary deceased 16 13 


Total 
Expenditures 


1. Beneficiaries 
Monthly allowances for 54 beneficiaries.$7,305 40 


Il. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial (Opened 
April 15, 1931) 


1. General Control: 
Automobiles: 








Gas, oil and supplies. ..$24 45 
Freight, express ........ 13 91 
PE: .c-cned onec0e 50 
PRONOUNS occ ae ccececcaas 99 

$48 85 
2. Maintenance: 
CME Sie vekeds <teveutneens 95 
OE: lathe caus cauws 125 82 
Light and power ... 20 38 





Plants, flowers and seeds 14 80 
Small ® a seoemaine acces- 

MOD a4 dat atin anaes «tes 4 60 
Sapplies, household ...... 14 50 





3. Salaries (Personal Service): 
Matron (3 months) ...... 18 
Caretaker (3 months)... 
Housekeeper (2% 

months) 
Extra household help.... 
Extra help on grounds... 


———455 
4. Revolving fund for matron ... 50 
813 70 


1930, Balance on Hand .......... $18,358 91 
1930-June 30, 1931, Receipts ..... 4,790 02 


$23,148 93 
1930-June 30, 1931, Expenditures.. 8,119 10 


1931, Balance on Hand .......... $15,029 83 


Bank Reconciliation 





Dec. 15, 
Dec. 16, 
Dec. 16, 
June 30, 


June 30, 1931, Commonwealth Trust Com- 
PANY, TAAMAMCG cocci cue dssvccccctoscccce $15,348 21 


Vouchers Outstanding: 
Voucher 





318 38 
woeseeceeeres $15,029 83 
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LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL 
ENDOWMENT FUND 


July 1, 1930-June 30, 1931 





June 30, 1930, Balance in Bank ........... $101 75 
Receints: 
pee RU RONE (5 cus Swissco ormealele en $191 00 
rere re yr ere 55 

194 55 
June 30, 1931, Balance in Bank........... $296 30 


Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, 
Treasurer. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 
August 5, 1931 


Officers and Members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to instructions, I have audited the 
books of account and records of the 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


for the year July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931. 

The scope of the audit comprised the Current 
Fund, the Welfare Fund, the Revolving Fund 
at Headquarters, and the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial Fund. 

All financial records of the funds under audit 
were subjected to detailed examination. Sources 
of cash receipts were investigated to determine 
that all cash was promptly accounted for to 
the credit of the association. Cash disburse- 
ments were verified by reference to properly 
authenticated vouchers. Within the scope of 
this investigation, all transactions were noted 
as being executed by proper authority, all 
records were found to be accurate, and all 
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items are regarded as being classified in ap- 
propriate accounts as correctly reflecting the 
financial history of the organization. 

The audit included an examination of the 
financial reports for the period July 1, 1930, 
to December 15, 1930, and additional reports 
covering the period December 16, 1930, to June 
30, 1931. 

The total cost of general operations for the 
year is $110,059.76. This amount should be re- 
duced by $15,852.74, the investment in the 
rehabilitation of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home. This leaves as operating cost of $94,- 
207.02 to be compared with the income of 
$105,653.85. This surplus is indicative of 
economical operations and is the principal fac- 
tor in increasing the Net Worth of the Asso- 
ciation by more than $13,000 during the year. 

Several points of comparison of operations 
between the current year and the prior year 
are noteworthy, such as a substantial increase 
in membership dues, increased advertising in- 
come, reduced publication costs, and increased 
appropriations to conventions and committee 
activities. 

The Net Worth of the Association is now 
$271,347.37. With a membership at December 
15, 1930, of 60,439, this represents an equity 
to each member of approximately $4.50. A 
new member not only receives full value in 
association activicies to the extent of his dollar 
paid in, as we emphasized in previous reports, 
but he also, at no additional cost, shares in 
this corporate value. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. J. EBY, 
Certified Public Accountant, 
38 N. Twentieth St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Auditor's Report 


” ae is to certify that the following is a list of the securities 


Amount Bonds 
$ 5,000 City of Pitaielpia 6c os oid cee aes 
$ 5,000 City of Philadelpuie «coe. 6s swe sees 
$ 500 ee ee Ee re ee 
$ 500 Ite OL FOMMMBCI DING 5: 5:6c0:94-6 50% kaise weiner 
$ 200 School District, Borough of Bethlehem 
$ 500 Borough of Bethlehem Redemption...... 
$ 200 Fourth Liberty Loan Gold Bonds........ 
$10,000 Federal Land Bank of Louisville....... 
$21,900.00 Total 
$21,900.00 Total Amount of Bonds 

712.97 Cash Balance, November 30, 1931 


$22,612 97 


December 1, 1931 


held by the Permanent Fund of the 


Series and Matur- 
Int. Int. Due Number ity 
reais 4%4% Jan. 1 1587, 1588, 1589, 1977 
July 1 1590, 1591" 
Narcitaiens 44% Jan. 1 3109, 3110, 3111, 1952 
July 1 3112, 3212 
eee 444% Jan. 1 13 Registered 1945 
July 1 1975 
ee 4% Jan. 1 321 Registered 1945 
July 1 
BES re % Feb. 1 514, 515 1947 
: Aug. 1 
Snir 4% Apr. 1 288, 289, 290 1946 
Oct. 3 291, 292 
petit atehe 414% Apr. 15 D02770154 1933 
Oct. 15 E02770155 1938 
a otpeareyare 44% May 1 391445/54 1938 
Nov. 1 1958 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. HELWIG, 


Trust Officer, Merchants-Citizens National Bank 


and Trust Company of Allentown 








Vi. 








Vil. 
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Treasurer's Report 


July !-December 15, 


1. CURRENT FUND RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues: 


PERU, | Feooieib Ue val woe sie tsae were $47,206.00 
We coca ercudecectcceviewdee Gee 220.00 
: $47,426.00 
Advertising 
Regular Numbers of Journal . 5,684.28 
1930 Pa, Educational Review 312.50 
1931 Pa. Educational Review 1,928.92 
1931 Pa. Public School Direc- 
WD wists bwea ee cane eacbeewe 25.00 
7,950.70 
Subscriptions to Journal 
SOHO OAH oc 6 voccs ccccdancca Z 1 00 
MEISORTRIGOME onc checicccccsic 6.10 
Pa. Educational Review ..... of ' 00 
Pa. Public School Directory. 108.00 1,681.10 


Rent 
Rent for offices in Headquarters Bldg. 








2,450.00 
Interest on daily bank balances....... 303.83 

Commercial Exhibits 
WHEEIRINBOOEE. ovine cate yicacs 41.67 
PRRCRINIENE oOo heer 0enoee ues 445.00 

a 486.67 

Miscellaneous 
Bound Volumes of Journal .. 110.00 
Extra copies of Journal ...... 65 
Refund on insurance paid on 

truck for Lloyd Mifflin Me- 

MOONEE ccwiccsncsicecnecta wie 1.00 
Refund on Revolving Fund for 

payment of School Board 

dues for Rush Township.... 3.00 
Sale of office supplies ........ 1.70 
Sale of old paper ............. 6.08 
Sale of mailing list .......... 55.00 
Sale of Shaw’s Thesis ....... -50 
Supplying enrolment cards... 77.21 
Telephone calls, long distance 1.05 

256.19 
$60,554.49 
EXPENDITURES 
General Control 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council - $818.13 
Executive Secretary 
and Assistants 311.51 
as 1,129.64 
Freight, drayage, and express 6.85 
Office equipment ............ 36.00 
PORN oe vaec nacre reer vasewe 367.33 
Printing and Stationery ...... 423.23 
Repairing office equipment .. 92.97 
— office and addresso- 
Seibanas wiv ackevinees ox 227.88 
Siephons and telegraph 110.06 
$2,393.96 
Personal Service (Salaries for 
months) 
Executive Secretary .......... 4,570.50 
Assistant Executive Secretary 

and Director of Research .. 2,612.50 
Assistant Editor 1,237.50 
SQCrGtaee Serer cece et weccuwe 980.81 
Assistant to Director of Re- 

BORED i gi eacin o854Ri neo cndor 826.81 
SEGNGGTRONOY 6ies esc ste eee este 697.56 
SIGNI oid avo co 5s os 386.10 
SUCTION oes ecg 5:4 9 clone. one 385.00 
Addressograph Clerk ........ 651.75 
SIGRMMINE IN 6c cca eddies decd 137.50 
Extra Clerical Help 

General’ OIC: % 6... 0s esese 144.00 

$12,630.03 


Association Activities 
1Pennsylvania 
School Journal: 
Printing and mail- 


ing three num- 

bers, including 

photographs, ar- 

ticles, rp half- 

tone” Cuts deu50« $8,850.75 
1930 Pa. Pe SS 

HOVIGW ciicceiccen 223.75 


1931 
1931 Pa. Educational 
Review .....cces- 2,410.06 
11,484.56 
2. National Meetings: 
Los Angeles 
Delegates ..... 8,814.70 
Headquarters .. 111.70 
8,926.40 
3. State Meetings 
PEE ce sccvcenancesede 109.11 
4. Committees 
Board of Trustees, 
Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial and Teach- 
er Welfare ...... 125.96 
Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics. 70.44 
Legislative ...... 49.78 
Necrology ......... 6.9 
Retirement Fund 
Relations ........ 609.98 
EGU ectcedcxers 150.9 
1,114.03 
5. Convention Districts: 
Comtra] .cccccceces 907.10 
Northeastern ..... 32.84 
Northwestern 599.63 
1,539.57 
6. Departments: 
Higher Education ......... 23.51 
7. Dues to Other Organizations: 
Harrisburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce $12.50 
Service Bureau of 
State Teachers 
yf Bere 65.00 
77.50 
$23,274.68 
IV. Permanent Headquarters 
| ES Ae RE Re Eee 50.20 
Heat pei beks Laeeraveneheaecess 73.99 
Janitor Service. 2.066 cccscsees 279.00 
Light and power ...........- 86.24 
Taxes: 
COME) Soe secaweres $270.00 
po i RS ere” 566.28 
———— 836.28 
ho ne Pe wre. ear 17.4 
a 1,343.16 
V. Maintenance for Headquarters 
Repairs, painting, etc. ..4........--+++6! 42.74 
Vi. Fixed Charges 
Compensation, State Workmen’s ...... 19.15 
Vil. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
TRON ORI sofa 0:30.45 isa atiwens 1,828.32 
WENGS CHONOON (eccccgs-sseens 62.00 
Rent for Cloverton .......::. 440.00. 
————_ 2,330.32 
Vill. Retirement for Association Employees 
Contributions: 
BY CMPIOVEES 2 secs ccicrccce 672.65 
By association .....csesecee 672.65 
1,345.30 
1X. Transfer to Permanent Fund 
Transfer of funds from Current Fund 
to Permanent Fund ..........--.0- 10,000.00 
X. Miscellaneous 
PUGOR E TOGE ss odiciosc caseccas 74.00 
Rental for Safety Deposit Box 8.00 
82.00 
$53,461.34 
June 30, 1931, Balance on hand............ 23,487.29 
June 30-December 15, 1931, Receipts ...... 60,554.49 
$84,041.78 
June 30-December 15, 1931, Expenditures.. 53,461.34 
$30,580.44 
Nov. 6, 1931, check for membership 
WEOORGESD bo oon vtec ievivvens 8% 45.00 
BOGE TO Re oo. oc op ae CAC ae Sas 2.20 
47.20 


December 15, 1931, Real Balance in Bank. .$30,533.24 
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BANK RECONCILIATION ao _ niagara ss Rawk Womens denne 
Dec. 15, 1931, Commonwealth Trust Co. o. mc ereccccccccscescccs 
PRRARBED os ccs ccc ecko meant coats eee wee $31,476.14 oo pon eee e cece e ewe e eee eeeee ES 
Checks Outstanding: = prod Ta eerie aie eau eee wae oo eS ee 
EMME: dccxcdavendtvels toes $ 122.30 ee ee ore ees ee eee 
SS ere ee 24.61 No. POSS A ade RD ESI Sn. ha 13.50 
Ree edaeeneasataie tae 18.32 Dis Resay inate) 2.42 
ele - Ba ended tach ~ BEE snscken es Shawne sioen’ 21.00 
gh + = lla ble dead leedaite = WEEE sescsensecataneaceist 130.00 
SEE bos che wecgca ached. bw 6 we a 19.15 942.90 
a prety gs cigleat tn Gian Ono RiE eee a4 § 
ODO, SEIY cence ccc cesccccctecece ° $ g 9 
OEE 7 etc el ne 123.30 Real balance in Bank............... $30,533.24 
— pod aS tisiasiesiieighinee sie sie Het] Respectfully submitted, 
IO MERD ss ccsc tA ee eas 27.03 WALTER L. PHILIPS, 
PRS RROD vis ecc ae valsioneerenteee 24.85 Treasurer. 





Comparative Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the Association 
For the Years 1926-27 to 1930-31, Inclusive 


A comparative statement of the net receipts and net expenditures of the Association over 
a period of years necessitates the deduction of certain items which are not a normal yearly 
receipt or expenditure. 

Under receipts these items include: Transfer of funds from the Permanent Fund to the 
Current Fund; sale of test material; and the receipt of $6,000 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to subsidize the State-wide testing program. 

Under expenditure, the following: Transfers from the Current Fund to the Permanent 
Fund; purchase of test material; capital outlay for new buildings and remodeling; refund 
to the Carnegie Foundation; expenditures for the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 

A comparative statement of receipts and expenditures with the deductions made as indi- 
cated above presents the following, which is a summary of the finances of the Association in 
its current operations: 





1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 











PURE ROOD 6 555 6 5p thew ea eee ees eee $117,875.23 $121,752.71 $104,355.08 $119,190.89 $107,903.30 
Deduct: 
Transfer of funds from the Permanent Fund to 
RRO) A AROOINE RONNIE 6 roo: ereia ere sonore arava ciaeienmueene SOGCDD  § seeede! UF guest 14,900.00 5,100.00 
Baie Of Teat BIMteal. <....6iss ives ccewad esa veces 8,807.96 C2686 ue ceceete  laeeceu. Slee 
STRODE GIC DUGMARIOR 6 oscssciccsesviescrasexacedss saawlée SUES) ‘casacete ciMedsete i Veieueess 
UISEEROREIEN 55a oo o.reeeedie Uaus saenme eens $104,067.27 $108,783.79 $104,355.08 $104,290.89 $102,803.30 
ORR TORRONE ob ikpvGuesow cance ceva yeeconeree ee $135,352.39 $120,268.17 $103,334.00 $101,798.59 $119,064.17 
Deduct: : 
Transfer of funds from the Current Fund to the 
pe a ee eRe ee eer 900.00... gesinres 10,000.00 
PUrcheee OF Test DINOS. os os sccces cca nenacece 574.49 1 tt "re eee ee Pe 
Capital Outlay for New Buildings and Remodeling a MOTOS. -ceceegs- <teesse | Saeee> summnens 
Refund to Carnegie Foundation .........ccccece ev eece CORO recess 4 eee os baees 
RO FE MER DONTE ON oo deka cctncwsien ceoocees |. Sivagase 4 | eetedte 6,407.72 7,861.72 12,335.70 
EOE TURAN, 5 55 onc sic Fs oe bask aes cau owes ess $92,370.27 $97,152.27 $96,926.28 $93,936.87 $96,728.47 





Report of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund, 1930-1931 


To the House of Delegates of the P. S. E. A.: Aor. % Coe soe Fone Sold: 
alue o 


e 
Receipts Bonds ... $3,200.00 
1930 Premium on 
Nov. 19, Balance on hand: Bonds .... 115.50 
RNB cicunes —— 3,315.50 
BORER os00<0 16, 200. o0 May 1, Interest on Bonds.. 216.74 
—————. $16,704.16 May 5, Check for Bonds Sold: 
Dec. 4, Interest on Bonds .... 10.00 V & lue of 
Dec. 12, Deposited Bonds Pur- onds - $200.00 
OS Fae 200.00 Sold Below 
Dec. 18, Check for Bonds Sold i, eee Ary 6.32 
Dec. 20, Deposited Bonds Pur- no 193.68 
PO NA eee 500.00 May 6, oy for Bonds Sold: 
1931 Value o 
Jan. 2,Interest on Bonds .... 21.25 Bonds .... $1,300.00 
Jan. 3, Interest on Bonds .... 24.00 Premium on 
Feb. 13, Interest on Bonds .... 4.00 Bonds .... 5.93 
Mar. 3, Interest on Bonds .... 6.39 —_ 1,305.93 
Apr. 2,Interest on Bonds .... 14.50 July 1,Interest on Bonds..... 21.25 








ty by ah 
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Aug. 5, Interest on Bonds..... 4.00 
Oct. 15, Interest on Bonds..... 14.26 
Nov. 1, Interest on Bonds..... 212.50 
Nov. 10,Check from Current 
MU avec ok ueKeeee & «4 10,000.00 
Nov. 28, Deposited Bonds Pur- 
ee ee ae 10,000.00 
Total Receipts ..66icseccss $43,268.16 
an Expenditures 
930 
Nov. 20, Check No. 33, Rental of 
Safe Deposit Box... $2.00 
Dec. 10,Check No. 34, Bonds 
Purchased: 
Value of 
Bonds $200.00 
Interest on 
Bonds 6.75 
206.75 
Dec. 12, Bows Bors .. .ccccccse 500.00 
Dec. 20, Check No. 35, Bonds 
Purchased: 
Valu 
Bonds $500.00 
Interest on 
Bonds 4.44 
via 504.44 
93 
Apr. 7, Binge Bot. ©. oe. cee. css 3,200.00 
Apr. 7, Check No. 36 Commis- 
sion for Sale of 
NR. 45 iviorer ep saw 20.00 
May 5, HOMGR BOI, cs cc ccc cc 200.00 
May 6, Bonds Sold ........... 1,300.00 
May 6, Check No. 37, Balance 
due toward impfove- 
ment fund for Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial 
TRO ecco cdco@eccess 5,100.00 
Nov. 20, Check No. 38, Rental of 
Safe Deposit Box... 2.00 
Nov. 24,Check No. 39, Bonds 
Purchased: 
Value of 
Bonds ....$10,000.00_ . 
Below Par.. 380.00 
9,620.00 
Total Expenditures ....... $20,655.19 


Summary 


Total Receipts, 1930-1931 ................ $43,268.16 
Total Expenditures, 1930-1931............. 20,655.19 


BADIAMOU . i ogee bee ceecete ec ctwe veces $22,612.97 
Dec. 1, 1931, Balance on Hand: 
DED. Sisaseeaee a $21,900.00 
CO. - ddat cate. 7 
$22,612.97 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. W. DODD, Treasurer 


See Auditor’s Report, p. 308. 





Report of Trustees of Permanent 
Headquarters 


To the House of Delegates of the P.S.E.A.: 
I. Permanent Headquarters 


The Association owns, debt free, the prop- 
erty at 400-04 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
facing the Capitol. With improvements and 
alterations, this property has cost $136,424.54. 
In May, 1929, a responsible real estate firm 
inquired whether the Association would con- 
sider a price of $175,000 for the property. 

The property record shows that the Asso- 
ciation has furniture, apparatus, and equip- 
ment purchased at a cost of $13,013.58. 

The Association occupies the basement, all 
of the first floor, the two front rooms on the 
second floor, and the third floor rear, at 400 
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North Third Street, and all of the third floor at 
402 and 404 North Third Street. The Trus- 
tees have leased the rest of the property, as 
follows: 


Bn soy | ee ees ee $100 a month 
Philadelphia Surety and _ Insurance 

POSE OI no 0s Mivesic coddcazecasese 100 a month 
Bureau of Bedding and Upholstery..... 125 a month 
Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Associa- 

WM Unga code trons Uweteacdoute eee utes 50 a month 


Pennsylvania State College............ 40 a month 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 


Association 


35 a month 


$450 a month 


The cost of maintaining Headquarters the 
past year (12 months) has been: 








1. Fire Protection Apparatus.............. $4.50 
SPGQ Conc acca etc aden pe doace cecgenceca eres 102.40 
PRONE ois Wal wanes Saami bee avemanddne 544.79 
6 IO ONO a oc ccm cc bapintonede nas uk 628.50 
Te Ee OO oc cs weccettcenceuesces 175.16 
GR he a re cco sean fdas eeuscwesa 98.27 
Ee DE so eaceradwndiadaa tnawenanceeeen 46.50 
8. Taxes: 

ON Sai aiia sises ale Basse swne eemwer $503.36 

CNT cnn o0'y Wade eaeante as 270.00 

Co woe eacadacssceercceeses 566.28 

1,339.64 

ee rr eee 33.8 
10. General Maintenance: 

Adjusting Thermostats ........ $6.88 

Carpentey WP. .c.ccccccsesex 34.00 

Cleaning rug and window . 

Co Re Pree ee pe ree 10.25 
WSetrIee) WOO nce ccecvwesss 45.48 
ba ale SA PRPS BE See pa Ag 21.30 
Milsetrien. BRINE hice tccesdseus 7.16 
Rock salt for icy pavement.... 1.00 
Window curtain pulls.......... -18 
2 Brass letter slots............. 5.00 
2 Screen doors and hardware. 9.10 
New coil for hot water heater 20.50 

160.85 
$3,134.44 


II. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
The Association owns, also, the Lloyd Mif- 
flin Memorial, an estate of twenty-six and one- 
half acres, at Columbia, Pa. At the time this 
estate was deeded to the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association by Dr. Houston Mifflin 
in honor of his brother, Lloyd Mifflin, its real 
estate value was estimated at $60,000. To im- 
prove the grounds and to recondition Clover- 
ton, the seventeen-room house, as a home for 
elderly women teachers, there has been ex- 
pended by the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial approximately $20,000 which 
was transferred by the New Castle House of 
Delegates from the permanent fund for this 
purpose. 
Respectfully submitted, 
The President, M. S. BENTZ 
The First Vice-President, W. LEE 
GILMORE 
The Chairman of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund, H. W. Dopp 





Report of the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare 


To the House of Delegates of the P.S.E.A.: 


Your committee presents herewith its report 
of activities in behalf of teacher relief. 
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As provided in the constitution of the 
P.S.E.A., your committee serves in a dual ca- 
pacity, as members of the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare and as members of the Board 
of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 

At the present time, sixty superannuated 
teachers are receiving aid from the Welfare 
Fund of the Association. During the past year 
death removed one beneficiary. Applications 
for aid were received from twenty-four former 
teachers. Of these, financial aid was extended 
in thirteen instances and unfavorable recom- 
mendations were made in eleven instances. 
Monthly payments to beneficiaries vary in 
amounts from $2.24 to $35. The monthly pay- 
roll for these former teachers now totals 
$1,460.99. A list of the cases receiving aid, 
together with the amounts in each instance, 
appears at the end of this report. 

Your committee desires to commend the lib- 
eral responses in the form of contributions 
from members of the Association. The amount 
contributed during the first year of this un- 
dertaking totaled $15,604.89; the second year, 
$13,412.64. The amount received during the 
past year following the resolution adopted by 
the House of Delegates at Williamsport to the 
effect that “county superintendents, district 
superintendents, and all others enrolling mem- 
bers for the P.S.E.A. solicit a voluntary con- 
tribution of fifty cents at the time of enrol- 
ment” totals, as of December 15, $21,785.94. 
This plan proved to be most effective. The 
committee desires to express its sincere appre- 
ciation of the loyal support which the mem- 
bers of the Association individually have given 
to this activity. 

The endowment fund for the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial now totals $300.27. In addition 
to the original contribution and interest ac- 
crued on deposits, the fund has been in- 
creased by a contribution of $100 from the Erie 
Teachers Association, $86 from the Marietta, 
Lancaster County, District Institute, and $5 
from Elizabeth W. Rorer, Philadelphia. The 
committee is hopeful that more local branches 
of the Association or individuals will see fit 
to increase the endowment fund by substantial 
contributions. 

In the minds of the committee, our most 
important achievement during the year was 
the opening of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial at 
Columbia. This project, conceived in the ad- 
ministration of President Foster, developed 
during the administration of President Gil- 
more, finally came to its fruition this year un- 
der the leadership of President Bentz. 

The committee desires to express its appre- 
ciation to Mr. Laramy, former president of 
the Board of Trustees, and to Mr. Gress, the 
present president, under whose leadership the 
endless details of renovation, repairs, and man- 
agement were successfully consummated. 
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The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, a home for 
teachers, is now a going concern. During the 
year, seven superannuated teachers have used 
it as a place of residence and seven teachers 
resided in the home for recuperative purposes. 

Those who have visited the home, and guests 
have been numerous, have been generous in 
their expressions of commendation. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from a visitor 
from Pittsburgh is typical of the expressions 
coming from those who have visited the home: 
“I wish to thank you for the delightful after- 
noon spent at the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. The 
home is a perfect gem—artistically furnished 
—and surely it will be full to overflowing be- 
fore many years roll ’round.” 

The home is on the Lincoln Highway, easily 
accessible from either Lancaster or Columbia. 
The committee commends to each of you or 
your friends a personal visit to the Lloyd Mif- 
flin Memorial. 

As chairman of the Committee on Teacher 
Welfare, I feel that I would be unfaithful to 
the members of the committee and to you if I 
did not use this opportunity to give you an in- 
timate picture of the work that the welfare 
dollars are doing. During the month of Au- 
gust a letter was sent to each beneficiary of 
the Welfare Fund inquiring whether or not the 
check which was forwarded monthly by the 
Association was serving its purpose by reliev- 
ing to a degree financial distress. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the letter was as fol- 
lows: “How are you and how are you getting 
along?” 

As evidence of the appreciation of these 
beneficiaries, may I say that a cordial response 
was received from forty - five beneficiaries 
within two weeks. 

In order that you may appreciate the real 
meaning of the dividends which welfare dol- 
lars return, there follow a number of typical 
responses which I commend to you for thought- 
ful reading and consideration. 

“Harford, Pa. 

“T am glad to report to you that the check 
I receive each month from the Teachers Wel- 
fare Fund is a great help to me financially, and 
I certainly appreciate the assistance. 

“T am fairly good in health but am very lame 
which makes it hard for me to get around as 
I would like to do. 

“The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL was 
very interesting to me as my interest in school 
work and progress is as great as ever.” 





“Lenoxville, Pa. 
“My check is serving its purpose all right. 
I was eighty-nine years old the twenty-fifth of 
August.” 


“Martinsburg, Pa. 
“T am receiving the check each month and it 
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is a great help to me as I do not have any other 
income to meet my needs. I am eighty-seven 
years old and my health is not good, so I have 
doctor bills to pay. 

“I appreciate very much this help and thank 
you very much for the interest you have taken 
in my behalf.” 





“‘Narvon, Pa. 

“In reply to your letter of the twenty-fifth, 
the check has been a great help to me. Con- 
sidering my age, almost eighty-one years, my 
health is comparatively good. I have a good 
bit of pain in my shoulder and knee joints. 
If I get in a good sweat when at work, it re- 
lieves the pain. 

“It bothers me in walking. As I have a good 
safe old horse, I don’t walk more than I must. 

“Thanking you and the Association for the 
kind interest and substantial, financial help I 
have been receiving, I am” 





“Wattsburg, Pa. 

“T am not very well. Am under the doctor’s 
care all of the time. I have not been able to 
do any work that would bring in any money 
for nearly two years, yet I split and carry in 
the most of my wood and work a little in my 
garden, 

“Yes, the money I get from the Welfare Fund 
is serving its purpose very well. It is a great 
help and relief to me. I am very, very thank- 
ful to the Association for it.” 





“Westfield, N. Y. 

“T am glad to report that my monthly check 
sent to Mr. E. D. Reagan, cashier of the West- 
field National Bank, reaches me each month 
on scheduled time. 

“T have passed my eightieth ‘mile-stone.’ I 
watch eagerly for my allowance as it means 
all to me.” 





“Allentown, Pa. 

“In replying to your letter of August 25, 
I can say that the check drawn in my favor on 
the P.S.E.A.’s Welfare Fund is serving its 
purpose by relieving to a degree my financial 
distress, for which I am very thankful. 

“I am an invalid suffering from heart and 
tubercular trouble. I am weak and short of 
breath. I am a little better than I was a few 
months ago, but I am far from well. 

“The amount I am getting is not sufficient 
to pay for all the expenses caused by sickness, 
etc., but I am perfectly satisfied. The relief it 
gives me is a great blessing to me and I appre- 
ciate it very much.” 





“Mayville, N. Y. 
“Your letter has just been received and in 
reply will say that I am just out of a sick bed 
for two weeks. I am hoping that I can walk 
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to the doctor’s instead of having him come to 
the house, and thus save one dollar. 

“IT am so thankful for my pension, even if 
it is small, but when I taught our salary was 
small compared to now, and so many demands 
for help, and then the Lord’s tenth must be 
remembered. I try to do my part in every way. 

“Thanking you for your kind letter, I re- 
main” 


In so far as the outlook for the coming year 
is concerned, the committee anticipates larger 
demands upon it than in the past. This con- 
dition will prevail for two reasons: In the 
first place, as more and more of the members 
of the teaching profession contribute to the 
Welfare Fund of the Association and the serv- 
ice which the Association is rendering to the 
unfortunate members of the profession be- 
comes known, an increasing number of needy 
cases will become known and their needs pre- 
sented to the committee. 

In the second place, a number of those who 
have been living with relatives and friends will 
find that support from these sources is much 
more difficult to secure and less adequate be- 
cause of the depression, and these also will 
turn to the Welfare Committee for aid during 
this emergency. 

The committee has full confidence, however, 
in view of the generous support which was 
given to the resolution adopted at the House 
of Delegates at its meeting in Williamsport last 
year and the realization by greater numbers of 
the Association of the needed service which 
the welfare dollars are performing, that con- 
tributions during the coming year will be re- 
ceived from an increasingly larger number of 
the members of the Association for this need- 
ful and worthy service. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EDWIN C. BROOME, Chairman, 
Committee on Teacher Welfare 





Contributions to Teacher Welfare Fund 
Classified by Local Branches 


December 16, 1930, to December 15, 1931 


The 1930 contributions were received at 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters prior to August 1, 
1931. The 1931 contributions from August 1, 
1931, to December 15, 1931, were received after 
the Williamsport resolution, requesting volun- 
tary contributions of 50 cents a member, were 
distributed to officers of the Local Branches. 


ADAMS COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........... $54.50 
1931 Contribution ........... 129.00 $183.50 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........... 101.50 
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1931 Contribution 


Bellevue 

1931 Contribution 
Braddock 

1931 Contribution. 
Dormont 

1930 Contribution 

1931 Contribution 


Duquesne 

1931 Contribution 
East Pittsburgh 

1931 Contribution 
Homestead 

1931 Contribution 
McKees Rocks 

1931 Contribution 
Munhall 

1930 Contribution 

1931 Contribution 


North Braddock 
1931 Contribution 
Pittsburgh 
1930 Contribution 
Swissvale 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 


Wilkinsburg 
1931 Contribution 








ARMSTRONG COUNTY 


County Institute 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 


Ford City 
1931 Contribution 
BEAVER COUNTY 
Aliquippa 
1931 Contribution 
Ambridge 
1931 Contribution 
Beaver Falls 
1931 Contribution 
Midland 
1931 Contribution 
New Brighton 
1931 Contribution 
Rochester 
1931 Contribution 
BERKS COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 


geet Township 


1931 Contribution 
Reading 
1931 Contribution 
BLAIR COUNTY 
Altoona 
1931 Contribution 
Hollidaysburg 
1931 Contribution 
Tyrone 
1931 Contribution 
BRADFORD COUNTY 
County Institute 
1931 Contribution 
Sayre 
1931 ph a 
BUCKS COUNT 
Bristol 
1931 Contribution 
BUTLER COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution 
Butler 
1930 Contribution 
CAMBRIA COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 


Johnstown 
1931 Contribution 
Nanty-Glo 
1931 Contribution 
CAMERON COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution 








PO Ta 21.00 


402.00 





55.50 


1,308.00 


46.10 


77.50 
22.00 
14.50 
53.00 


95.00 


-50 
1,530.50 


104.50 


96.00 
81.00 
74.50 


16.00 


423.00 


67.00 
11.50 


36.00 
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1931 Contribution 


CARBON COUNTY 
County Institute 

1930 Contribution .,.......... 27.50 

1931 Contribution 





Lansford 

1931 Contribution 
Lehighton 

1931 Contribution 
Palmerton 

1931 Contribution 

CENTRE COUNTY 

County Institute 

1930 Contribution 

1931 Contribution 


CHESTER COUNTY 
County Institute 

1930 Contribution 

1931 Contribution 





62.00 


Coatesville 
1931 Contribution 
Phoenixville 
1931 Contribution 
West Chester 
Po) COMI MEIODY Soe ccscevecesdostacere 
CLEARFIELD COUNTY 
County Institute 
1931 Contribution 
Clearfield 
1931 \ amp ceceil 
Duboi 
1931 "Contribution 
CLINTON COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 


Lock Haven 
1931 Contribution 
COLUMBIA COUNTY 
County Institute 
1931 Contribution 
Berwick 
1931 Contribution 
Bloomsburg 
1931 Contribution 
CRAWFORD COUNTY 
County Institute 
1931 Contribution 
Meadville 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 


Titusville 
1931 Contribution 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 





Carlisle 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 


DAUPHIN COUNTY 
County Institute 
1931 Contribution 
Harrisburg 
1931 Contribution 
Middletown 
1931 Contribution 
Steelton 
1931 Contribution 
DELAWARE COUNTY 
County Institute 
1931 Contribution 
Chester 
1930 Contribution 
1931 Contribution 





Siemon mateo 143 


Darby 
1931 Contribution 
Haverford Township 
1931 Contribution 
Lansdowne 
1931 Contribution 
Radnor Township 
1931 Contribution 
Upper Darby 
1930 Contribution 


50.00 


94.00 


1.50 
24.50 
42.50 


57.67 


30.00 


83.50 


37.50 
83.50 
40.00 
39.50 








el TS OO 


~ 


— ae | 





1931 Contribution ......<5.. 


ELK COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........... 
1931 Contribution ........... 


Johnsonburg 
1930 Contribution ........... 
19381 ‘Contribution .........-. 
Ridgway 


ERIE COUN 
County Te xitute 


rie 
1930 Contribution ........... 
198L Contfibution ........ceses 


FAYETTE COUNTY 
County Institute 


Connellsville 
1930 Contribution ........... 
ISS1L CONELIDUTION: «.... 00sec 
Dunbar Township 
German Township 
Uniontown 


FOREST COUNTY 
County Institute 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
County Institute 
1980 Contribution” ...0665600% 
39S% Contribution ......<6.<0« 
Chambersburg 
Waynesboro 


GREENE COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution «...2..6.. 
1931 Contribution ........... 


INDIANA COUNTY 
County Institute 


I 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........... 
1982 COMUIDUTION 2... ccccess 
Olyphan 


Scranton 


LANCASTER COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........... 
1931 Contribution ........... 
Colum 


Lancaster 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 
New Castle 


LEBANON COUNTY 
County Institute 


Leba 


LEHIGH COUNTY 
County Institute 


Allentown 


LUZERNE COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........... 





184.00 


1931 Contribution Kee eee nce vance mene 


BOGE CUNPMROOND, 6.0c5. 0c cdulte eee ee wesles 
Corry 
ag COMEPITURION <6 ies ceed cewsns 


oie 


TSG COmeviGUION wo cee cic cece Fetes sens 


1931 Contribution .............+.seeeeee 
TOE COMMOMCION 6 a6 8 ek he ccenw eee atess 
DGGE CeIRIOND 5c cette cn cidecteceres 


CCT RON OE re aera Co 


WOE Comer OUORs co. snscc decides Ccas deus 
NS Cree RIO boise eerie nce s ts coccumnes 


172.00 


yl ee ae ain Gk eek eee aa 
nd 
ost ‘Contribution Pile go asin vi@a.a Wem we. ease @ 


1930 Re ccitietion praia ole slaraie scueie alta ahaa 
TOEE CCOMEPIBUEION ccc cc cr dccccsececcees 


167.00 


1931 Me tribution aekoudeedtudsesiedtew he's 
BORE Coat sos Wi ee ce ceeds eon 


pe ye eee tore ieee 


TERE CARCI pice o's Kr wetine teomedetes 
non 
TORE. COMEPIBUUIOM 5s cc cece sc cadeuduwne 


pe a a ee 
pe Ble a a ere ae 
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359.00 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
SSAC IG IIONE. gb va cicnccgees sewecetys 


1.50 


21.00 


94.50 


30.00 
4.00 
69.50 


1.00 


15.00 


49.00 
35.00 


1931 Contribution ........... 119.00 


Hazleton 


1931 Se gavndecduwodweweue kms 


Kingst 


1931 Contribution cebsavecstedaaeewneal 


Pittston 


1931 ~ eaaeaaaaaman ATCC CE ee 


Plymout 


BIGD COMUPIUEUION 6 oc ocisceiwucdecsdas¥s 


West Pittston 


GRE CR ERIIIRIOITR, ods bis-s 5.0L aeieawcaded es 


LYCOMING COUNTY 
County Institute 


Se REE oc ce ccbonacceveavenns 


Williamsport 


Ree Ce Son wc his a cat eesaeees 


McKEAN — NTY 
Bradfor 


a (a Sah xg Sd aa oa Sa ore ake 


Ka 
1930 Contribution, .....6..:.. 
1981 Contribution ..........- 


MERCER COUNTY 
County Institute 


ROME CHMIGEMUONOED. occ celdscuccedeeduen ais 


Farrell 


WOSE ComerihaTlo cco sce ccccesciseecas 


Greenville 


BIe Camera .65 cc cs csiteie eee. 


Sharon 


go a a ee re en eae 


MIFFLIN COUNTY 
County Institute 


EOE COMINIINCUIOIN ob os wn cis deeceueecaes 


Lewistown 


ere OUR UROIUN a5 on cae caewdesdees 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
County Institute 


EGGE, COMerIOUCOND 5 os oo cs cccescucness 


Abington Township 
1930 Contribution ........... -50 
1931 Contribution ........... 


Cheltenham Township 
1930 Contribution ........... 73. 
193i Contribution ....es<sies 


Conshohocken 


ROE CMENBINIGIIEN © 5 o'a:c eines wucscoewawa 


Pottstown 


FSR COMIPIBMBUIONE cicceccsccacadacedan 


MONTOUR COUNTY 
County Institute 


ROE RERIII  o cacccutecicewcaneses 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Bethlehem 
1930 Contribution ........... 
1931 Contribution ........... 


Wilson Borough 


156.00 


1931 Contribution ae ER Keres CARAT EEN Ue 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
County Institute 

1930 Contribution ........... 86.00 

1932 Contribution ... 2.66... 


Milton 


ESSE Comtvihutlow ©... decctececadede 


Mount Carmel 


Ree Se eNIO = oo cece a iveantddas swe 


Shamokin 


Bae, CASTRO onde Coes eee eke 


Sunbury 


Re ROI aoe ce eee vou baewwesees 


PERRY COUNTY 
County Institute 


BOGE COMGPHIRIOM asc csi ccceccsicasecc 


PHILADELPHIA 
1930 Contribution ........... 10.50 
1931 Contribution ........... 4,050.50 


PIKE COUNTY 
County institute 


POTT 
Reamer Institute 


BOGE COGN 55a 5 6 cece eetee se 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 
County Institute 


See GC OMANINIIEBOED <5 fs cus De Sescsclecuadec 


Mahanoy City 
1930 Contribution Swed ta wees 


= crates vixesceeceveeesse uae 
OUNTY 





146.00 


27.50 
82.50 
69.00 
54.50 
35.00 


29.50 

2.00 
40.00 
96.50 


29.50 
39.00 
33.00 
58.50 
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2931 CONMUIDULION: o656:5:05:0600% 37.00 


Mahanoy Township 


SORE, COMO: © onc. d.o5 co ce DEs Coss 


Minersville 


1931 Contribution ETRE ay ee ee 


Pottsv 


Tamaqua 


Oe Re ears Sra Sree 


SNYDER COUNTY 

County Institute 
2930 COMGIDUTION .....0s0s00 64.55 
9ST COMLTIDUEION «occ secs 79.00 


SOMERSET COUNTY 
County Institute 


1930 ConttipGuion § .....66s 06s 54.50 

1931 Contribution ........... 36.00 
Windber 

DOSE CORTON onc ccd wie ccvssaeeuies 


SULLIVAN COUNTY 
County Institute 


ae eee rr re 


Se COUNTY 
County Institute 


BER, COME AIUEIORD, 5 56.6500 80-00 bh po ce wee be 


Forest Cit 


Bee COIN nok ei ota etecwrenedses 


TIOGA COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........0.. 51. 
1932 Contribution ........60. 143, 


VENANGO COUNTY 
County Institute 


i ae rere ree Cee 


Franklin 


See ANION ii b0 sh eee Seine ans 


WARREN COUNTY 
County Institute 


BOSE WOMTTIOUION, aos. 65k he dee arian see 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Canonsburg 


TO sd AOOREIDUUION  oi5:65.0Sc bis tseeedbanees 


Cecil Township 
1930 Contribution ........5.. 28.00 
BOSE COMTTIDUTION 6... ois 6:05.00 28.00 


Donora 


SORE COMTI DOUIOR: 6oisic icc bectiwwensca sion 


Washington 
1930 Contribution ........... 84.00 
1981 Contribution .........0.. 80.50 


WAYNE COUNTY 

County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........... 50.00 
DET CONGIDGUION. 2 cicccccine 117.00 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
County Institute 
1930 Contribution ........... 1.00 
1931 Contribution ........... 1.00 


Arnold 


1931 Contribution ........... Salat ius ae ware 


Jeannette 


MSE MOON IUN ORD oo 6 in s''0:0'6'8io wsleelern diene. 


Latrobe 


1951 COOMIPIDUEION: - <.<55-<.<6.< iinsin'sccowns'ec 


Monessen 


a ee 


New Kensington 


BF OED: oon kon. heroes a cinlbn sine s 


Rostraver Township 


Re CIEL cbc cc bv ee apace een eee 


Scottdale 


Se A RTED go 5 5 550s 0: stewie ho pence 


WYOMING COUNTY 
County Institute 


SES Peer ren io Sere 


YORK COUNTY 
County Institute 


RROE SOMERRUIPRMN, 0 00 0s. 0 60 dd Women en 


Hanover 


DOSE TIOMUTTD GION, 5 aie's 6 ving ode oe Hee ee 


York 


Ps RN NROOD, ae tneine tama udate sawen ee 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Bloomsburg 
1931 Contribution 
California 
POSE DOOPTION, ok ks on sbi esewlene'es 


ille 
1931 Contribution siren awa wlarseipniereeitiore se 


76.00 


33.50 
12.00 

8.50 
26.00 


143.55 


167.00 


Cheney Training School for Teachers 


DOAS COMBUIOMEIOEE. c0.6c0vccnvcscesee ites 5.50 
Clarion 

1930 Contribution ........... 15.50 

1931 Contribution ........... 14.50 30.00 
East Stroudsburg 

1931 palit aa tate wea ae peta etee’s 15.50 
Edinbor 

1931 Contribution shes armse sates wi ie eae eataatin aa 7.00 
Indiana 

1930 Contribation PORT ee 57.75 

1931 Contribution ........... 56.50 114.25 
Kutztown 

POST COMTIDUTION oc. 6 s:0cc cccconsevee sews i 21.50 
Lock Haven 

Beek SUTIN. 5.5.0. 0:00. 0:6nreecearmmston.nasd 11.50 
Mansfield 

OE COO ET ION 5a 5 eos hush asrenueomes 63.00 
Millersville 

BOGE COR IION oes ci cwtincereusnc ued 22.00 
Shippensburg 

DOTA, CUMIOMUIOR, i. ccc se cccnecssectese 11.50 
Slippery Rock 

SOUL OEE OMIEIONE icc’. 0 6 ii5.o vin. bwsewinba osc 31.50 
West Chester 

Ae ee eee eer 43.00 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES. AND SPECIAL 


SCHO 
Allegheny College 


pL We See ee ear -50 
Franklin and Marshall College 

BORE CEPAUIGIONL © 6. s006.c oWelecekie@esned -50 
Girard College 

RE RRL oo. 0 3 nese tieiere «epee «aia 5.50 
Juniata College 

BE: COD | 6 0 ocecc bacareeveebticieecoe 50 
Mount St. Joseph College 

re ee 7.00 
epee Institution for the Instruction of the 

in 

1930 Contribution ....... Riis a 35.00 

1931 Contribution ........... 19.00 54.00 
Pennsylvania State College 

1930 Contribution ........... 8.00 

1931 Contribution .........-+ 11.50 19.50 
Susquehanna University 

oy RG Sars ye -50 
Temple University 

DE IO ohio sco 0:0-0 000 cele pecni es 2.00 
University of Pittsburgh 

Do rer ee 5.00 
University School 

BREE COMEMRIINOD, a6 cieee eso ccings en eenke 10.00 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind 
Be CII 6 0.6 50 05.0.8.0:0, 0008 Capes 


Mary Shioh(BOnd ..55.03. 005007 080soe eee: 113.40 
Miscellaneous Account 

BOSL COMCIDUTION. oo ods dw ewesesiate ces 38.50 

MIGUAL Sons ci be cos tessaadeeonetancneed $21,785.94 


ll. WELFARE FUND 
July 1-December 15, 1931 





Receipts 
YT. COmerieeeess «oo 5.sincb css ccccetwaidy cee . $17,308.54 
II. Guests at Lloyd Mifflin Memorial..... 984.52 
III. Interest on daily bank balances....... 213.43 


IV. Miscellaneous: 
Freight on damaged rug arene 
Columbia to Philadelphia.... $1.40 





Repairing damaged fence...... 7.50 
Sale of apples and vegetables. 32.35 
Sale of old iron and oil........ 1.40 
TOlICPNONG CAM be cdv cds kes beste .30 
42.95 
$18,549.44 
EXPENDITURES 


1. Beneficiaries 
Monthly allowances for beneficiaries. .$6,202.14 
11. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
1. General Control 
Automobiles: 
Gas, oil and sup- 
WE So elce nk 6s 46 $83.29 
Freight and ex- 
Aree 9.71 




















Postage and sta- 
tionery 
Telephone ........ 


0 
—— $142.67 


2. Maintenance: 


Coal, gasoline for 

cook stove ...... $198.71 
PGE. vevc csv ucecce 549. 
Light and power. 104.9 


Plants, flowers, 


and s me epg .30 
Sma 1 4 household 
accessories ..... 80.87 
Supplies se... 00 59.71 
——_ 997.00 


3. Gnleeses (Personal Service): 








MR Sac eees $286.00 
Caretake % 
| ae 305.00 
Housekeeper (5% 
months} ......;-. 214.50 
Extra Household 
po eS 29.25 
Extra help on 
BFOUNGE occ cens 1,25 
836.00 
4, Medical Service: 
Physician’s fee .. $12.00 
MOGIOIME .6.02.0s5 11.59 
23.59 
5. Miscellaneous: 
Automobile license 
EUG) o.ccccce $16.50 
— equip- 
peLwecwe cee 2.30 
Use ‘of Dorms .... 35 
19.15 2,018.41 
$8,220.55 
June 30, 1931, Balance on hand .......... $15,029.83 
July 1-December 15, 1931, Receipts ...... 18,549.44 
$33,579.27 
June 30-December 15, 1931, Expenditures. 8,220.55 
December 15, 1931, Real balance on hand. $25,358.72 


Bank Reconciliation 
December 15, 1931, Commonwealth Trust Co 





BeiGGO cc's tivnnncatedes sec wedebbeccdens $14,540.11 
Checks Outstanding: 

ING, Bas saad paca toes ace Cente $35.00 
NO: See Scere ee ecards vers even" 26.24 
NG... PAeiereaten datos Radel cane cass 20.00 
INO. RRUME) pieed dione se-0 cae Wakes 25.63 
ING: See sia vu paccevencesedee wacs 6.50 
NGL ROR 6 vo sinone cts cbescuy o0 24.99 
ING EE = CO is hac pica cre Bec nes 19.50 
ING. SM ascetic Sesicaes ase s ese 30.00 
NOi Sa ie Sadan ocak ewrssovecs 19.50 
INOp ON is ce HERS bw sb aes as 44.55 
INGi ee ose’. cuasoteees ses Ipeas 17.80 
ING Be hs Sew aes Sv eh reeled 64.13 
1 RG: Rat ap epee 10.86 
Nips Bileiba v6 pattbaw eevee ats aie S's 16.63 
NO CAR os eer are weno entice wees 12.00 
NOG ERE oxo ciakhaiee os se Vea «s 20.05 
NO: SO oveieesvekion ees oeteres 3.84 

397.22 

$14,142.89 
On. Deposit with the Dauphin Deposit 

Trust: Cee “ks cdengaces wees cen dissageess 11,215.83 

Real Balance in Bank ............. $25,358.72 

ill. LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL 


ENDOWMENT FUND 
June 30- yap 15, 1931 


June 30, 1931, Balance in Bank ............ $296.30 
Interest. July 1, 1931, to Rookies 15, 1931.. 3.97 
December 15, 1931, Balance in Fund ........ $300.27 


Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS. 
‘Treasurer. 
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Beneficiaries of the Welfare Fund 


Case 
No. 


9 3. OF eS 





Amount 
Address per Month 

TRAST Rs Wee 5s scnce nas iS etees $20.98 
RUNNERS Ns oss aocncenokacamauns 31.34 
POO TR kaka ie ceadececices 17.40 
Clarke Summit, Pa... oes si cceccccs 22.78 
WHOSE RG eo wrnccnncccteusseces 30.63 
SPR, Me eas cthwnst cheeses cas 35.00 
Py a) | eer ree ae 10.22 
MRCEROT Ey Te Sere er ence sdesecaeceess 22.05 
MI EG ois Can dana veadvece euanndee 26.44 
PRE. WU svcd cnc cccdesveas 28.47 
Wants Warne, Va. .cccdc ciccsvavics 27.39 
Chamboeraneie, PGs. vies cegeiccice 19.57 
WOR BN, Ps nec cccccacesocas 24.95 
pS eer ee ee 23.82 
WERURMGMAE Ty Bescccrcccaccceuresuns 24.99 
WG Ole) oaks ccecscscwennes medees 29.28 
ES OS ccdbavasatcnens 29.62 
NN RS Ssh de's So ctisieay sins 26.84 
SINGS BU. ces 2s eee ounces 25.00 
Sie adosneciaedswaksuaeieeas 25.36 
Ra is oso ccnesiecsiexnaes 31.84 
I  . ovk cna vedo neneanecs 35.00 
Dn are re ee ee 35.00 
PRU ld” vineg cv cedincacenencs 25.36 
ree, PS bs ccsccesi ciccsevdes 25.00 
I OES 6 ktaiscdundua vas cens 16.49 
Thompsontown, Pa. ..........+++. 21.46 
Ts is mecca dcdvivindnceeseds 29.85 
Wheet: PeOWie, Bs s seeiccidcdecces 28.31 
WG, Tare so aes ee eetnaseeecinc 26.24 
Ce I Fi. 2a a tc od he ekawaccnne 9.17 
Dickey’s Mountain, Pa, .......... 20.00 
TE FE ewincvcdicticstcsés 26.86 
RN, Rie ca ccncoeisnannees 20.25 
pc eS Seer eerie er ee 15.04 
po ae, ee eer ee 20.00 
MEE, DAE ois cscs tein SS 7.24 
New Germantown, Pa. ............ 31.24 
Po ree eree cr rrr ree 20.00 
EE US wicdeasewakewewccauen 29.31 
TURRAD, (PRP ko ce iaks xe Rees 27.97 
DRS | RE ae oa ea te nc iewts teense 21.48 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.......-.scces. 19.02 
NL UR: Ta'cath oo sido an ae eee oe see 24.61 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. ............ 23.75 
by A gS eerie einer 29.19 
CR aio oinncc Kn cvcccnons 20.63 
to A, ere eter eee 29.44 
CO PG. eave ticks s cave 19.73 
TEGMOCGR PO aac xc sinviwee i ctideses 28.65 
MeAlisterville, Pac. oo.ccdcccevecscce 25.63 
Eek Have, Ps .sscccccsscecdsce 20.62 
Weng: TI. BWR | oack's ba cacevestpeuss 20.00 
Bvotmigaville, PRs. ...0ccicccvnsncces 30.96 
Wasttumtiom. Pie ee csr es cssweracewss 35.00 
Phileteles~ Pits. sncsiiarcccsteisan 25.08 
RAO, TR bono ceor as cevervens suede 24.26 
WN ES oie os cn nndes ee nes ones 20.00 
WN De sos eeeccas cakes tne 19.18 
Haved Valle, POs vo oo. See 20.00 

RS hic FoR ta ees adardetuaws senda $1,460.99 
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Welfare Budget 
Dec. 16,1928 Dec. 16, 1929 Dec. 16, 1930 Budget 
Item to to to Allotment 
Dec. 15,1929 Dec. 15, 1930 Dec. 15, 1931 1932 
pecan st Bt - beminoiae Of Period: oh csiiecdcuakceesee vusewaicls $14,157.18 $18,358.91 $25,358.72 
Receipts: 
Samra 5, 3, ca Oe Guo batic nem cw ae bet $15,604.89 13,412.64 21,785.94 22,000.00 
2. Interest on daily bank balances ............. 161.11 409.14 478.92 450.00 
3. Return of checks, beneficiaries deceased ..... = wveeeaeee 83.93 SG-20 °".. Seateaaas 
4. Guest receipts, Lloyd Midiiin Memorial. ....... §« sesescses  eebevees 1,015.52 2,000.00 
5. Miscellaneous: 
Freight on damaged rug from Columbia to 
AIEEE? oo ccna nivale ca ste bis wc be oisverstteaie'se! | | | cateitialesermrel § Oy ecu eieeaare Cae .. cawwewes' 
PGR OL OUTRO TORCS vecicsccssatecs | we eewieeie® by cep scsioe Ngee) gsiteec’s 
St oe) SUMREC AN ION sc cn wes twscocss 9 ‘séamweene —cenemeuies 32.35 20.00 
eR EEE ecckistbpeccncanavacncsr © laeweinece )  saluestone WA: = Ustetermetas 
DEE Gea corals seb torpuuianeeaceeiae ss | URsaguease, Goes teins ee et ee 
INFN oa ssid eas ows aK RRS Oat Ow Bs DAN $15,766.00 $28,062.89 $41,698.37 $49,828.72 
Expenditures: 
. Allowances to former teachers ................ $1,556.82 $9,673.54 $13,507.54 $20,000.00 
Do IND cvs oslo s pSuisa tua tics Rare wie caltsem ne ctee “oe 32.00 GO44  apestede - © gepermere 
3. Refund on overpayment of contributions ...... BOO 2 AGG | Sews teed “ereettoate 
4. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial: 
PRN ROOATON ogo oc ceSiecni eta seat eae aki . “cadieeieeeees “Setewerocns 191.52 450.00 
SITIES 6 ood osc ce cio vo belo so ore poe eereinneean” "CRs.  — plete tices” UN Nn aie mnees 210.1 
PRRRINND 560 Saw acaG ee kieReee Rees  AROeearac | | sbsrltrmmxee 1,256.60 2,825.00 
RN ARP MEOD ci erewnisbnwsiedieisecesweets.  liewmeewee! “saree ets 23.59 10. 
SE Ee Oe I oc ce ccccicccassapewareees! | — withieaie  useaiesere. |  vamteateces 960.00 
Pevoivinws TanG TOP MAITOR..cicscccceseecesg © | Geewesawe 9 | aaistacenes 50.0 50.00 
PIII So 5nc cs oi snsi oa oxk orice meee eNO ee eRe Se epiemeee yy © a inmeneras 1,291.25 2,508.00 
IE oso Side shards aC Ks BU AENS SEEDER = cp Sweseeih ole  Siemreistuce® “"— \ongeareanne 161.0 
PEISPCDMODEE 3.3 s.ascicsest ean eeereeeesss. | Ruewance w=) eenewee 10:35 § denieess 
OCR ie as syle mes ieee dane nies aati apewnumimeeen $1,608.82 $9,703.98 $16,339.65 $27,174.19 
Amount available for expenditures .......... $15,766.00 $28,062.89 $41,698.37 $49,828.72 
TURPRUERE goa coc ac ours ean bese os Newnes 1,608.82 9,703.98 16,339.65 27,174.19 
Batance at end of period «2.650660. ones $14,157.18 $18,358.91 $25,358.72 $22.654.53 
LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL 
Expenditures 
Dec. 16, 1928, Dec. 16, 1929 Dec. 16, 1930 Budget 
Item ° ° ° Allotment 
Dec. 15, 1929 Dec. 15, 1930 Dec. 15, 1931 1932 
Expenditures from Current Funds: 
DAOIteASS ON CHOVOPION occ. ccscevcnsssceeceteses WE ncsacess =. seR ape sorcueding 
PREP ORT OU BEOREENEO. 656 s6o55.00 0s oe ts oa ecemes BED Gkeeecve.  —Avieinnsca em ) a enteee 
WEIMNIRIED aaosicGisic ops x oso ao ko diab Orvis SmeeLeurie vewlenlores 141.22 ecvccece Sees : “Kneeceon 
eNUMENINNIIING, 5 sno cic ha sc -wiecw ore 'w oce'b-0 ia Bietainvehereieie es 6.50 SO S etter) “Saresiacadic 
Cr err erere ee ee Cee ee 160.81 A: eee 
PEEL A SOE EEATL oo evo cakcemsaechwsereSwetesas  meseepee 600.00 See) en eebwas 
Architect and Survey Service ..........cscseces  sevcccee Senet Sicwceces- i eedevens 
TOR Teer Current Sunas ccc css posses cscs $6,407.72 $1,398.65 SLIT Wihketes 
Expenditures from Permanent Funds: 
Automobiles: 
Oakland Sedan .. Seu WihGaaeweee reas.  iespmieraae \Lwikiag sees S25G00 heed wees 
/ | SSSR : Mig Ni aarertere. 2 Beioeen te Be A | See 
PAO (o.oo oprerealc os setts +00 Sige (Santee |) Sieeastaes 10.00 $10:00 
ene er ore ee iden ereastaa | Lesmewres 36.00 36.0 
ME, NE ocoictere ase sin Gas eWnve eGo ea wR Seek ee | waar ol Muntests aes G4500 - 2 tceacas 
DENG > cas cuieccaaehes cre ciaoesekeoanon  Nesteccavse 9 Uy ena 33.57 33.57 
ED one bev sceo bbws toe Casa SG UO aera = SiMesganee ~lesentebere 10.63 32.00 
CE bbs babae pace i een dads THOR COU Re RE Se SeRERs. \ aeeneee’s $67.45 ny, 3. ree: 
SIDROROLS BOM DICE WELK. <..ccsiricccccswseecess  w8.veces 247.90 eee oe 
Blectric fixtures and adjustments .............  sescccee covvsves 370.03 25.00 
I MEUEOEY. Cont koe tries Ocpeueee SUN Ohaaes | <nanse's 13.38 Sj eo 
MIOTIE | erica vaib ee cst eOaa soraeasuncseneus  <seseege _ Swuisinien’s 4,372.84 100.00 
EINES on vccc seh so secs pace bases PeeWee erencbes |  lekentinm  » sip emaas 2,496.48 250.00 
Reese ERIN ees ccs weeeememenp eteieas | is eeavrens 1,927.66 S066 82 avow seas 
RIG WE TOI soi c eee cccccadsoncses. “stasancs 1,995.18 195.83 125.00 
EE cr Oh chek ee nse tk Sep Eee SG Sees. eeateate 371.05 1,718.34 500.00 
IEINTI oo ois. oon 65.56 vee Dee Gxaneeeeseawe “RGR Caees “pemumienne 139.79 150.00 
SOREN. cae can Hates an eaniince eat. | arenes 1,219.40 54.15 100.00 
Pe REY DIBSEOPINE: . oscc ses ccnp eee ere © S5eeb oes 375.50 58.45 50.0 
NENNIRS cia ae ocige OREN > ra hihi ee aware ieee: eens Ue) | Cs sake eens > ocean 
CR UENSIIES 23304 asco eGcttaeaasearec ene es | | SGeweee eS POG,“ reeaueayy Oe ae 
Ts sy ocerecre est cvecroeesaeae  — Sautemnps | | ee sn 
INN och ck osbc ies docs dececavamecdindeaSeugses | saeeiocac = (1h Rumen ME pores 200.00 
TLR, TERTIUOTIE TUNED .5 iiickacaccewserceeaksees — cree cients $6,463.07 $11,217.99 $1,611.57 
Expenditures from Welfare Funds 
General Control 
Automobiion (eae, Ol); SUPPTES) ...cccescceccs  “eedscsee  suoeeesrs $107.74 $300.00 
PPE Mit RENOER. cs badc recreates Contec" Ctarecean | | seeranee 23.62 50.00 
PERRO OGRE BIGUIONOLY 9 .5cis.biccsckaendees | Tok Pibaes op i seemab ne 22.87 50.00 
TSISDMONS BAA THISRPADR: ok. c cs scceeseceeies — Avawgs'sieies unis tomema 37.29 50.00 
eaeee re $191.52 $450.00 
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Dec. 16, 1928, Dec. 16, 1929 Dec. 16, 1930 Budget 
Item ° ° to Allotment 
Dec. 15, 1929 Dec. 15, 1930 Dec. 15, 1931 1932 
Maintenance 
Coal Gu Gneeune 108 MIOVOR oe cccvcnccinces:  inedducwr 1» acsiedecuse $278.21 $300.00 
Went ete sca ca caeiecwacKterccuneeede-? | mewageen! <” ueeerente 675.33 2,000.00 
Ele Sa Sh CU EAA Caee RGR STR RET CREME CEM! 6 Meneeeeds 125.28 200.00 
WEGCOte Str PRIOR BOOCIOGe  civcceccctees i  eedhbaee. . ncacleen es 23.59 10.00 
Piatt, mer eG. cfodemcreccieseskmeetes eevaecedl  _imeeuncnes 18.10 25.00 
Household accessories and SUpplieS....cccccs cevcecses  ctcecves 159.68 300.00 
Total DEAamienettees Gi oscSente es stineyouacedes!—"" senaeces,  “carsegures $1,280.19 $2,835.00 
Salaries (Personal Service) 
MERON fc Por eau ruicw eae Sabah Hee COPEL wecetwee,  ' Monquenes $466.00 $720.00 
CEPR. 965 reds < His ox cates eee ntekarideewca) en CeRETeRe!) eaaedead 455.00 720.00 
Pree ce eac cnc oder ecccccusustene |. Mikbeten, Weeneaed 312.00 468.00 
BEGGS ROUMMEOME TION. . ccccmcssacesecesc@ameel © saerosen’) . wucseens 30.75 200.00 
Eixtre Hele (G6 SVOUNGS Viisscccecdecsncevcceeee .a0enends "  Seswenes 27.50 400.00 
Ptah Ci a ire Se Oar eNeN RAC SeeeE! |  SaSeseeR = eae des $1,291.25 $2,508.00 
THiGRAWGGY ooo cece cece neceecel eaenveadarssea: ( “cdesetar ~ Negaeccem™ Coaweaena $210.19 
TAEGM  suciociewen cede oces en tvelcceeeerbewedede © Tesendace <\ -lempaeva’ UU Gestecss 161.00 
Fate toe ee os ate ctade eaneeneias ) eth eRtban” debvwina B. wangevas 960.00 
Reveleine Flee Oe EEN co cccaccccccaccevers,  csbssees “sgbenewel ~ acemages 50.60 
Miscellaneous 
PAGE ERS 9 sk an he RenAea heen oe. RAR CES §- o eendae ae BE ms. staveecs 
Uae Ge Fae sri er eke nether ceureases  —deasetscu — “beueeeas Me | redéecenss 
Ree B® oi Soc esteacdewiecdin® “eeeddwewm .. “Wibdvuws OS ee 
Totak, “Weert MT oo aos cateccseatecuatescs: ° sonnedas? P-eenaeecs $2,782.11 $7,174.19 
Total Expenditures on Lloyd Mifflin Memorial ..... $6,407.72 $7,861.72 $15,117.81 $8,785.76 
Amount transferred from Permanent Funds for the Renovation of Cloverton .............e00% $20,000.00 
Amount from Permanent Funds expended for renovation: 
De ae ee eee epee Ara Pee ee et Pere Cee ee EET OE OLE E PEER EE SPIE e $6,463.07 
WORE. icc cake alans cee Maeda eae cau ees ca as Gata Smbaslec waa woncaaaadide te eke ecadene wane 11,217.99 
$17,681.06* 
Dalance’ Gihemmomtens ves ooo c eid do Potes De ro deenE eae bc cbeavaes bd aes ClNLas Hot ddae enero ratte $2,318.94 


*Does not include alterations in progress at Cloverton estimated to cost $845.00. 


Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 


To the House of Delegates: 

The Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial takes pleasure in reporting that the 
teachers’ home at Columbia was opened for 
occupancy on April 15, 1931. Previous to that 
date, the renovations begun during the year 
1930 were completed, the complete furnishings 
selected, and the necessary helpers employed 
for the management and operation of the home. 

Complete details of the home appeared in 
the November issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and also in a special reprint 
entitled “Lloyd Mifflin Memorial.” Financial 
details dealing with expenditures not only of 
this year but all expenditures of Association 
funds for the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial since it 
was accepted by the Association in the spring 
of 1929, together with budget data for the 
coming year, appear on pages 318, 319, of the 
Official Program of this convention. 

The Board of Trustees desires to direct your 
attention briefly to the following: 


Guests 
At the opening of the home on April 15, 
1931, two guests became residents of the home. 
Since then, the number of permanent guests 
has increased to seven with a number of ap- 
plications pending. With the exception of two 





who are receiving partial aid from the Wel- 
fare Funds of the Association, guests pay $40 
per month toward the cost of their residence 
in the home. During this same period, seven 
transient guests made use of the home for 
short periods of time for convalescent pur- 
poses. Evidence from those resident there and 
those making application is that there is a 
demand for this type of institution for the 
benefit of former teachers of the State. 


Employees 

The employees of the home are as follows: 

Matron—with a salary of $60.00 per month 
with maintenance 

Housekeeper—with a salary of $39.00 per 
month with maintenance 

Caretaker—with a salary of $60.00 per month 
with rent and garden 

House Physician—with a salary of $12.00 per 
month 


Alterations of Property 

At the present time alterations of Cloverton 
are being made to increase its capacity. Par- 
titions are being placed in two of the large bed- 
rooms. Following completion of alterations, 
Cloverton will accommodate eleven guests and 
the matron. 

The caretaker occupies a former eight-room 
tenant house on the property, rent free. Ac- 
commodations for the matron are provided in 
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Cloverton proper and accommodations for the 
other employees, above the laundry. 

During the year, new walls were placed 
around the spring, the chief source of the 
water supply, and arranged to prevent surface 
drainage. Following this, tests of the water 
by proper health authorities revealed that it 
was satisfactory for use in the home. 

Other work done on the grounds during the 
year included the removal of twenty-three 
large trees, the pruning of the fruit trees and 
vines, the erection of a fence around the prop- 
erty, and a clean up of the property generally. 


Produce Raised 


The caretaker, in addition to his other duties, 
during the summer months spent a part of his 
time in the production of vegetables and other 
farm produce adapted for use in the home. The 
amount of produce harvested included the fol- 
lowing: 800 dozen ears of sweet corn; 95 
bushels of corn; 170 bushels of apples; 50 
bushels of potatoes; 14 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes; 23 bushels of plums and pears; 800 
stalks of celery; 400 heads of cabbage; 8 
bushels of grapes; 50 pumpkins; and 53 bushels 
of vegetables such as tomatoes, beans, peas, 
beets, onions, carrots, turnips, and cucumbers. 

Plantings included 450 strawberry plants, 
four quince trees, four cherry trees, seven 
apple trees, and eleven peach trees. 


Management and Operation 


The Board of Trustees approved tentatively 
plans for the admittance of guests to the home 
and rules for operation. These appear in both 
the November issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and in the reprint entitled 
“Lloyd Mifflin Memorial.” 

The guests who are able to pay for their 
residence at the home are charged $40.00 per 
month. 

Since the opening of Cloverton on April 15, 
1931, to December 15, 1931, the cost of opera- 
tion including salaries, food, coal, light and 
power, household supplies, medicine, etc., 
totaled $2,180.32. Receipts from guests, from 
the sale of produce, and other credits totaled 
$1,687.87, leaving a net cost of operation to 
the Association of $492.45, or an average 
monthly net cost of $13.50 per guest. 


Changes in the Board of Trustees 


It is with regret that the Board of Trustees 
announces that death removed J. E. Senft, at- 
torney, Columbia, from the board. Mr. Senft 
had given unstintingly of his time and services 
to the home and, because of his legal training, 
was particularly valuable to the Board of 
Trustees. The Board of Trustees desires by 


this means to express its gratitude for his serv- 
ices and its sorrow at his passing. 
It reports with satisfaction, however, the 
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election of Henry M. Bruner, attorney, Co- 
lumbia, to the place made vacant by the death 
of Mr. Senft. 


Budget 


Conforming with the report of the Board of 
Trustees adopted by the House of Delegates 
at the Williamsport convention, a budget for 
1932 has been prepared which is found on pages 
318, 319 of this program. It should be noted that 
practically all of the funds transferred from 
the Permanent Fund for use in equipping the 
home have been expended; that no expendi- 
tures are planned from Current Funds; that 
the budget items for additional expansion are 
practically nil; and that the major portion of 
the items is for maintenance and operation. 

It has been a source of satisfaction to the 
Board of Trustees that the endowment fund, 
while increasing very slowly, has received sev- 
eral bequests during the year. It commends 
to local branches contributions to the endow- 
ment fund as a worthy effort. 


Conclusion 


The Board of Trustees feels that its report 
would not be complete without voicing its 
appreciation for the services that have been 
rendered by Paul E. Witmeyer, former super- 
intendent of the schools of Columbia; John B. 
Kennedy, present superintendent of the schools 
of Columbia; and the Misses Loretta R. and 
Elizabeth Z. Minich of Columbia. All of these 
individuals have given inestimable service to 
the development and oversight of the home. 

In conclusion, the Board desires to express 
to the members of the Association its appre- 
ciation for the support and cooperation which 
it received during the past year. It recom- — 
mends, whenever possible, that members visit 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial at Columbia and 
secure first-hand information regarding the 
service which the home is rendering. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gress, President 
Board of Trustees 





Report of the Committee on Legislation 
To the House of Delegates of the P.S.E.A.: 


Your Legislative Committee submits the fol- 
lowing report for the year 1931. 

The past year has been an unusually busy 
one for us. The Legislature was in session 
from January until May 28, 1931. During this 
time we were busy promoting legislation which 
had been approved as desirable, and endeavor- 
ing to prevent the enactment of legislative pro- 
posals which were not deemed to be for the 
best interests of the educational profession. 

The Legislative Committee held meetings on 
February 2, March 16, April 13, and May 18. 
At each of these meetings we discussed and 
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approved or disapproved pending legislation, 
and made such modifications of the legislative 
program of the Association as the exigency of 
the situation demanded. 

As in the past, the Committee was anxious 
to give its fullest cooperation to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and gave its hearti- 
est support to measures regarded as Depart- 
mental bills. In turn, your committee desires 
to express its deepest appreciation for the con- 
stant helpfulness of James N. Rule, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in aiding our 
legislative proposals. 

The Committee did not establish itself as 
an educational lobby. A quick-action commit- 
tee composed of the Chairman, Lucy W. Glass, 
the Executive Secretary, and A. W. Ferguson, 
York, subject to emergency call, was con- 
stantly on the alert for any emergency that 
might arise. As occasion demanded, groups 
were requested to come to Harrisburg to as- 
sist in particular types of legislation. It has 
been our experience that more effective work 
can be done by this method than by establish- 
ing an educational lobby in Harrisburg, which 
might become an annoyance to busy legisla- 
tors. The work of the committee was greatly 
helped throughout the year and particularly 
during the legislative session through the effi- 
ciency of H. E. Gayman of the P. S. E. A. 
headquarters staff who served as secretary of 
the Committee. 

In formulating legislative proposals, the 
Committee gave careful consideration to re- 
quests from individual members of the Asso- 
ciation and from local branches as well. as 
from various other agencies interested in edu- 
cation. While it was not possible to approve 
every proposal that was brought to it, the 
Committee welcomes this increasing tendency 
to use the Legislative Committee as a clear- 
ing house for educational legislation. 

This report will present briefly: I. The ac- 
complishments as indicated by new legisla- 
tion. II. List of measures which were not en- 
acted or were not passed in the form desired. 
III. Recommendations. 


1. Accomplishments 

Legislative accomplishments may be listed 
as follows: 

1. The insurance code of Pennsylvania was 
amended to legalize group insurance for 
associations of public school teachers. 

2. Legislation was enacted which permits the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or any 
department or division thereof, and 
counties, cities, boroughs, incorporated 
towns, townships, school districts, and 
poor districts to insure its employees 
under a policy of group insurance cover- 
ing life, health, or accident insurance and 
pay all or part of the premium. 
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3. The Continuing Contract Act was greatly 
strengthened by providing for a sixty- 
day period of notification before the end 
of the school term in case either of the 
contracting parties desires to terminate 
the contract. 

4. Authority was given to boards of school 
directors to provide for the attendance 
of superintendents and other members of 
the teaching and supervisory staff at 
educational conferences with the payment 
of the necessary expenses. 

5. The retirement system was re-opened by 
extending the time to July 1, 1932, for 
present employees and the same date for 
new entrants who withdrew from the sys- 
tem because of employment outside of 
the State or for other reasons, to return 
to the system and to be entitled to full 
credit for prior service. This legislation 
also gives opportunity for any individ- 
uals who were teaching at the time the 
Retirement: Act became law, and who 
had not joined the retirement system, to 
do so and to receive credit provided the 
proper amounts are contributed to the 
retirement fund. The benefits of the 
School Employes’ Retirement Law are 
so great that it is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that members of the House of 
Delegates will explain these benefits and 
this opportunity to obtain them to any 
teachers who have not accepted the pro- 
visions of the Retirement Act. 

6. An option for disability retirement among 
members of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System was secured, which 
permits upon retirement for disability 
the selection of a lesser annuity and pro- 
vides that, when death occurs, any un- 
paid portion to the credit of the individ- 
ual’s contribution shall be returned to the 
estate or a designated individual. 


7. The general appropriation for schools 
was materially increased. Adequate ap- 
propriations were made for carrying out 
the provisions of the Edmonds Act and 
an additional appropriation of $1,250,000 
was made available for aid to financially 
handicapped and distressed school dis- 
tricts, for experimental education in 
rural schools, and for certain experimen- 
tal work in vocational education. 


8. Courts were given discretion, on appeal 
from an auditor’s report, to sustain or 
not to sustain a surcharge under condi- 
tions where no loss or damage has re- 
sulted to the school district and where 
the individuals imvolved acted in good 
faith for the best interests of the school 
district. 

9. County superintendents of school dis- 
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tricts of the fourth class were given per- 
mission to substitute other equivalent 
forms of teacher improvement in lieu of 
teachers’ institutes, if approved by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Il. Proposals that Did not Become Law 


Proposals of the Legislative Committee 
which did not become law, to the disappoint- 
ment of the members of the committee, are 
as follows: 

1. Increments for teachers in fourth-class 


districts with the provisions that the 
State should pay a proportionate share 
of the cost 


. Clarification of the status of the super- 


vising principal 


. A re-writing of the provisions of the 


school code dealing with institutes 


. Legislation which would have permitted 


the establishment of cooperative credit 
unions for and by teachers 


. Failure to liberalize provisions of the 


sections of the school code dealing with 
construction and repairs and with the 
purchase of supplies and equipment 


. Enabling legislation looking toward the 


election of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the State Council of Edu- 
cation 


. Amendment to the Administrative Code 


to restore to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction the power to give decisions 
and interpretations of the school law 
which shall be valid and binding in: like 
effect as law until reversed by the proper 
judicial authority. 


Ill. Recommendations 


The Legislative Committee makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


1. 


That we continue tc support the meas- 
ures advocated as part of our legislative 
program as listed previously under II of 
this report 


. That we support the action of the N. E. A. 


at Los Angeles in adopting the follow- 
ing resolution: “The Federal Govern- 
ment should aid the states and localities 
to equalize educational opportunities 
through the dissemination of authentic 
information, scientifically evaluated by 
experts. This service can best be ren- 
dered by a department of education with 
a place in the Cabinet of the President. 
Until such a department is established, 
the National Education Association rec- 
ommends that the funds and authority 
of the Office of Education be materially 
augmented to the end that its efforts may 
be increasingly effective.” 


. That the Sabbatical-leave bill be given 


further study before formal recommen- 
dations are made 


4, That the Continuing Contract Law be 
further strengthened by prohibiting “blan- 
ket dismissals” through which, by dis- 
missing an entire teaching staff, the pur- 
pose of the law is largely nullified 

5. That inasmuch as Tenure and Retire- 
ment problems are being studied by spe- 
cial P. S. E. A. committees, the Legis- 
lative Committee should await their sug- 
géstions before recommending specific 
legislation in these fields 

6. That the fullest cooperation be given the 
commission now at work on recodifying 
the school laws of Pennsylvania. This 
cooperation is fully-provided for in the 
plans for this commission by which both 
in direct personnel and by membership 
on the advisory committee thereto the 
Legislative Committee of the P. S. E. A. 
is represented. Therefore it would seem 
fitting and proper that any changes, 
modifications, or new legislative propo- 
sals which are in the minds of any mem- 
bers of the Association be brought to the 
attention of the Legislative Committee 
in order that it may give them the 
fullest consideration and make appropri- 
ate presentation to the committee ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction giving consideration to the re- 
codification of the school laws 

7. That while the year 1931-32 will not be 
a legislative year, it should be one for 
careful consideration of any legislative 
changes which the members or bodies of 
this Association feel necessary, to the 
end that they may be formulated by the 
Committee next year for action by the 
House of Delegates preparatory to their 
presentation as bills to the Legislature 
of 1933 

8. That we give our most cordial support to 
State Superintendent James N. Rule in 
his fine forward-looking plans for devel- 
oping a ten-year program of educational 
progress for Pennsylvania. We express 
the hope that this program including the 
work of the recodifying commission will 
make it possible to bring about the leg- 
islative program for which the P. S. E. A. 
stands, as included in part in this report. 


In conclusion, the Legislative Committee de- 
sires to express its thanks and appreciation 
first, to Governor Pinchot for his keen inter- 
est in all educational legislation and his evi- 
dent desire to give the best possible educa- 
tional opportunities to the children of the 
Commonwealth; second, to the Senate and 
House of Representatives for courteous con- 
sideration shown during an exceedingly busy 
legislative session, and for the large amount 

(Turn to page 340) 














Report of the Commission on 
Professional Ethics 


To the House of Delegates of the P. S. E. A.: 


The Commission on Professional 


Ethics 


begs leave to submit the following report for 


the year 1931. 


The report divides itself into 


three parts: first, a discussion of routine work; 
second, a statement of policies which can 
scarcely be incorporated into a Code of Ethics; 
and third, a proposed amendment to the Code 


of Ethics. 


The report summarizes the work 


of the Commission for the year as conducted 
by meetings, correspondence, and interviews. 


I 





a. The Commission on Professional 
Ethics was asked to investigate a situa- 
tion in which a number of teachers failed 
of reelection shortly before the end of the 
school year. It appears that the work of 
these teachers was surveyed by an expert 
brought in for the purpose. It also ap- 
pears that these teachers were not given 
constructive criticism of their work at this 
time with a view toward improvement, 
neither did they receive notice of failure 
of reelection within the time stipulated by 
either the Continuing Contract or the Code 
of Ethics. While the Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics makes no attempt to dic- 
tate on matters of teaching personnel, we 
strive to insure ethical treatment for all 
concerned. In this case we feel the Code 
of Ethics was violated and, by correspond- 
ence, the Commission has so gone on 
record. 

b. It was brought to the attention of the 
Commission on Professional Ethics that in 
some districts there is a group of teach- 
ers who, for certain technical reasons, are 
called Class B substitutes. It appears 
that some of these Class B substitutes 
have been in continuous service for a 
number of years. In some cases, at least, 
they have signed a paper in the spring 
along with regularly employed teachers 
indicating their desire to return to their 
positions the coming year. In some cases 
also it appears that this signing of the 
paper constituted the only notice they ever 
had of their right to return the next year. 
In other words they did not receive specific 
word at any time to resume their work the 
following year, the implication being that 
since they had signed the paper they were 
to return. In several cases, it appears, 
the positions of these teachers were filled 
without any notice to the Class B substi- 
tutes themselves until it was too late for 
them to find other employment. While 
technically a Class B substitute teacher is 
not under the provisions of the Continuing 
Contract, the Ethics Commission feels that 
she is entitled to all the courtesies and 
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professional consideration of a regularly 


employed teacher. The Ethics Commis- 
sion feels that Class B substitute teachers 
should be given every consideration to the 
end that they may know as soon as possi- 
ble when their services as Class B substi- 
tutes are not to be needed for the coming 
year and that they should be given every 
opportunity to find other employment be- 
fore it is too late. 


As a result of a study of the two cases 
referred to above as well as a considera- 
tion of other situations which did not 
demand specific action on the part of the 
Ethics Commission we should like to pre- 
sent the next phase of our report. We 
desire to state what we believe represents 
the thinking of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association on certain matters of 
policy, with a view of crystallizing public 
opinion. 

a. In regard to school surveys, we 
should like to go on record as commend- 
ing professional surveys that are con- 
ducted with the idea of improvement of 
service. It is easy to see, however, that 
if all of the ethical aspects of the local 
situation are not carefully thought out, 
serious harm and much unpleasantness 
may result. We should like to suggest 
therefore that a really professional atti- 
tude on the part of an expert who ac- 
cepts a commission to make a survey of 
a school system will demand a careful 
consideration of the ethical implications 
of the conditions under which he does so. 
Also we feel that a professional attitude 
will demand a serious consideration of 
the ethical implications of the disposi- 
tion of his findings. 

b. In regard to the employment of 
non-resident teachers and of married 
women as teachers the Commission feels 
that the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association has already stated its posi- 
tion in the Code of Ethics now in opera- 
tion. The Code of Ethics says specifi- 
cally (Article 5, a) “All appointments, 
promotions, or advancements in salary 
should be obtained exclusively on merit.” 
The situation in regard to both non- 
resident teachers and married women 
teachers is so grave in some sections 
that the Commission would like to call 
the matter to the attention of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association for its very 
careful consideration. 

ce. Another practice which the Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics greatly 
deprecates is the policy, operative in 
some districts, of blanket dismissal of 
teachers in order to reduce salaries. 
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While the Commission realizes the grav- 

ity of the financial situation in many 

school districts it also feels that profes- 
sional standards must be maintained. 

The Commission wishes to commend the 

plans worked out by certain administra- 

tors in the State to prevent such whole- 
sale dismissal. 

d. It has come to the attention of the 
Commission that copies of the Code of 
Ethics are in some localities not easily 
accessible to teachers who inquire for 
them. The Commission would like to 
suggest that each school have available 
at all times a copy to which teachers 
may refer. The office of the Executive 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association is happy to mail 
out copies of the Code. Furthermore, 
the Official Program of each Convention 
always contains a copy of the Code. 

In order to harmonize the Code of 
Ethics with the Continuing Contract legis- 
lation, the Commission wishes to propose 
for your consideration at this time an 
amendment to Article 9, paragraph 2. The 
paragraph pertains to the procedure to be 
adopted in case a teacher is not to be re- 
elected. The article now reads: 


“If the professional record of any 
teacher is so unsatisfactory as to jus- 
tify the discontinuance of his employ- 
ment at the end of his term of con- 
tract, but not so unsatisfactory as to 
require his immediate dismissal, then 
information to that effect should be 
given to him in writing before the 
close of the school term and before the 
supervisory officer of the school sys- 
tem recommends to the school board 
that the employment of the teacher 
be discontinued.” 

We desire to amend the article to read: 

“If the professional record of any 
teacher is so unsatisfactory as to jus- 
tify the discontinuance of his employ- 
ment at the end of his term of con- 
tract, but not so unsatisfactory as to 
require his immediate dismissal, then 
infermation to that effect should be 
given to him in writing 60 days before 
the close of the school term and be- 
fore the supervisory officer of the 
school system recommends to the 
school board that the employment of 
the teacher be discontinued.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jessie Gray 

Mary L. Russell 

Charles F. Maxwell 

Florence M. Teagarden, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Retirement Fund 
Relations Committee 
Appointment and Work of the Committee 


To members of the House of Delegates of the 

P.S. E. A.: 

The Committee on Retirement Fund Relations 
submits the following report: 

The duties as designated by President M. S. 
Bentz in the appointment of the committee were 
as follows: 

“Study the present retirement law, go 
into the details of its safety and, if pos- 
sible, arrange to have a meeting with the 
actuary who has advised from time to time 
the procedures in the retirement fund so 
that you can give a lucid statement both to 
the executive council and at the next meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at Pittsburgh.” 

The first meeting of the committee was held 
April 17, 1931. Subsequent meetings were held 
May 8, June 12, September 25, October 9 and 
10, November 4, and December 4. 


Through correspondence, through announce- 
ments in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
and directly through the committee, oppor- 
tunity was extended and effort was made to 
secure for its consideration points of view con- 
cerning the present system, information indicat- 
ing irregularities or insufficiencies in the opera- 
tion of the system, and instances indicating 
dissatisfaction with benefits now provided. In 
short, the committee used every means at its 
disposal to have brought to its attention opinions 
held by members regarding the system. 

In addition, the committee sent an official 
communication to the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board to the effect that it would 
be glad to receive any statement which it de- 
sired the committee to have. The secretary of 
the retirement board appeared before the com- 
mittee and explained the details of adminis- 
tration, the method of investing funds, the 
method by which the physical security of the 
assets was protected, and, in addition, under 
his personal direction, escorted the members of 
the committee through the administrative 
offices explaining in detail the accounting and 
bookkeeping methods. 

Through the courtesy of the retirement board 
the services of its consulting actuary were made 
available for the committee at the meeting on 
October 9, at which time informal opinions and 
answers to a number of questions which it had 
submitted to him were given. 

Addresses made at the meetings of this As- 
sociation during the period preceding and im- 
mediately following the enactment of the 
retirement system into law were reviewed to 
gain information as to the general and specific 
purposes in the minds of those advocating the 
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enactment of a retirement law. Amendments, 
those which became law and those which did not 
become law, were studied to secure information 
concerning the shortcomings of the system or 
additional benefits desired by members. Re- 
ports to the House of Delegates by previous re- 
tirement committees and by representatives of 
the Association attending meetings of the 
National Council of Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tems were reviewed to determine tendencies in 
the development of retirement systems. 

Retirement systems of other states were 
studied to determine relative benefits enjoyed 
by members of our system. 

These studies, in the main, were made by 
individual members reporting to the committee 
as a whole. 

The responses from individual members of 
the Association by correspondence, by personal 
reaction, and directly to the committee; the 
results obtained from studying addresses, 
amendments, and reports; the information 
secured from the consulting actuary and from 
H. H. Baish, Secretary of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board; and the individual 
contributions from members of the committee, 
form the basis for the conclusions and reactions 
of this committee. 


ls the Retirement System Achieving the Purpose 
for Which It Was Organized? 

Preliminary to any decision regarding the 
present retirement system, it is necessary to 
consider whether the retirement system is 
achieving the purpose for which it was organ- 
ized. While this purpose in detail is not stated 
in the law, certain implications are present and 
certain statements appear from time to time in 
the literature of our own retirement system and 
that of other states which indicate the primary 
purpose to be the improvement of the school 
system. The latter finds expression in such 
statements as these: 

“The retirement law makes it possible 
for teachers to retire before or when the 
effectiveness of their service becomes to any 
extent impaired.”— Frank W. Ballou, 
Washington, D.C. 

“In my opinion, the greatest advantage 
of the law has been that it removed from 
the minds of the teachers that great weight 
of anxiety which had hitherto existed due 
to the uncertainty of means of support 
after employment had ceased. This relief 
felt throughout the teaching forces of the 
State, has, I believe, very materially con- 
tributed to the happier and more efficient 
work of teachers throughout their terms of 
service. 

“A second very material advantage is 
that it affords the means of retiring those 
teachers who, because of physical condi- 
tions due to advancing years, are clearly 
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incapable of rendering good service. In 
other years, the consideration of the finan- 
cial situation of such teachers has often 
moved school authorities to keep them 
in service even though they might have 
felt that such service was not reacting 
favorably upon the education of the chil- 
dren. The enactment of the disability 
clause which makes it possible to retire 
physically disabled teachers before they 
are sixty years of age has brought con- 
considerable further improvement on this 
point.”—Payson Smith, Boston, Mass. 

This purpose, as indicated, is realized: 1. By 
eliminating the unfit from active teaching; 2. by 
recognizing teaching as a profession; and 3. by 
relieving school employees, in part at least, of 
the perplexing problem of providing for old age. 

Specifically, the retirement law accomplishes 
these purposes through provisions which make 
optional, retirement between ages 62 and 70 
and which make compulsory, withdrawal from 
the service at age 70. In a similar way the 
elimination of the unfit is provided by making 
withdrawal compulsory when physical or men- 
tal irregularities or incapacities are present. 

Teaching is recognized as a profession in the 
following: Ten years of service are specified as 
a minimum period for participation in either 
disability or superannuation benefits. The age 
of 62 is set as the minimum age for receiving 
superannuation benefits. The retirement al- 
lowance for those who retired for superannua- 
tion is based on the average salary for the last 
ten years, which stimulates advancement and 
efficiency in teaching service. In addition, the 
retirement allowance increases with the number 
of years of service. 

These provisions definitely recognize in pub- 
lic school service the professional principle that 
a profession implies a period of service through- 
out the active and vigorous years of one’s life. 

The purpose to ameliorate the financial prob- 
lems for those engaged in public school service 
is evidenced by the assumption on the part of 
the State of definite financial obligations to 
public school employees upon their withdrawal 
or removal from a career of public school serv- 
ice. The contributions which the State makes 
in the form of annuities to those withdrawing 
because of superannuation or disability are 
evidences of this fact. 

In the attempt to accomplish this purpose, 
the law also has recognized through broad and 
general provisions rather than narrow and 
specific ones, different conditions in life so far 
as physical health is concerned, and different 
situations in life so far as social and financial 
relationships are concerned. 

Regarding the former, the law provides a 
period of optional retirement between ages 62 
and 70 and does not make retirement for super- 
annuation compulsory until age 70. 
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Regarding the different situations so far as 
social and financial relations are concerned, 
the law permits public school employees upon 
retirement to elect one of five or more methods 
or forms in which they desire to receive the 
financial benefits. For example: A member 
may elect to take the regular maximum retire- 
ment allowance, in which case all payments 
cease at the death of the membér. This method 
appeals particularly to those having no depend- 
ents or descendants. 

A member may elect to receive a reduced 
annuity payable throughout life and provide 
upon death for the payment of any balance 
to his or her credit to his or her estate or to 
a designated beneficiary. This is particularly 
applicable to individuals with dependents or 
descendants. 

A member may elect to receive a joint re- 
tirement allowance payable throughout the 
life of the member and a designated benefi- 
ciary. 

A member may elect a reduced retirement 
allowance payable throughout the life of the 
member and designate at his or her death for 
the payment of one-half the allowance through- 
out the life of a designated beneficiary. 

A member may elect to receive, with the ap- 
proval of the retirement board, any other bene- 
fit or benefits that shall be the actuarial 
equivalent of the regular retirement allowance. 

It is evident, since the law fixes a span of 
years during which retirement may take place 
and since it makes available five or more ways 
in which it is possible to receive the financial 
benefits, that there has been an attempt to 
build the system on a social philosophy rather 
than on a narrow individualistic philosophy. 
However, no law can satisfy all the desires 
and, in some instances, the needs of more than 
73,000 individuals and it should be expected 
that individual exceptions will occur which 
could not be anticipated in the retirement law. 

In so far as retirement allowances in the 
case of disability are concerned, the law is not 
so broad in its provisions. However, in this 
case, the individual withdrawing from the serv- 
ice may elect to receive a maximum retirement 
allowance payable only throughout life, or a 
reduced retirement allowance payable through- 
out life with the provision that any balance 
to the credit of the employee will be refunded 
to the estate or a designated beneficiary upon 
the death of the individual. In addition, the 
law guarantees, in the case of disability retire- 
ment, a minimum annuity of at least thirty 
per cent of the final salary. 

What evidence do we have that the retire- 
ment system is fulfilling the purpose for which 
it was created? 

Data from official reports of the retirement 
board are presented as a partial answer to this 
question. 
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Since the passage of the retirement act, in- 
cluding the year ending June 30, 1930, 2279 
individuals retired because of superannuation 
and 795 retired because of disability. The 
largest number retiring for superannuation 
for one year was in 1921 when superannuated 
employees numbered 264. 

It is evident, therefore, that during the 
period in which the retirement act has been in 
effect, considerable numbers of school em- 
ployees of declining vigor have withdrawn from 
public school service either voluntarily or 
through compulsion. 

The average years of service of present em- 
ployees who retired during this period range 
between 37 and 39 years. The average years 
of service of disability annuitants for the same 
period average from 24 to 28 years. The aver- 
age age of superannuation annuitants ranges 
from 70 in 1920 to 66 in 1930, while the average 
age of disability annuitants ranges from 49 
in 1920 to 52 in 1928 and 54 in 1930. 

The number of years which these individuals 
on the average have served, evidence a life 
career of public school service—one of the 
characteristics of a professional group. 

To what extent, may we ask, has the sys- 
tem aided in the financial problems of those 
retiring? Beginning with an average super- 
annuation annuity of $284.31 yearly to those 
retiring in 1920, the records show an increase 
in the amount of the annuity to an average of 
$815.85 to those retiring in 1929. The aver- 
age for all superannuation annuitants in- 
creased from $284.31 in 1920 to $569.28 in 
1930. The average annuities to those retiring 
for disability in 1920 have increased from 
$263.05 to $513.54 for those retiring in 1930. 
The amount paid all beneficiaries of the retire- 
ment system in 1930 was in excess of $1,000,- 
000. 

Of additional interest is the fact that the 
money available in the investments and re- 
serves of the retirement system now ap- 
proximates $82,000,000, all of which at some 
time or another will be paid to public school 
employees either as a refund upon withdraw- 
ing from public school service or as an annuity 
upon superannuation or disability retirement. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the retire- 
ment system, when measured by its primary 
purpose to improve the school system through 
the elimination from active service of those 
who become unfit, through the recognition of 
teaching as a profession, through the allevia- 
tion of financial problems of old age, is ful- 
filling, by and large, the purpose for which it 
was organized. 

Administration 

The financial reserves of the retirement fund 
are built up by contributions from the State 
and local districts on the one hand, and by con- 
tributions from the individual members on the 
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other. It would seem logical, therefore, that 
these contributing agencies be represented in 
the administration. 

The retirement board consists of seven 
members as follows: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, James N. Rule, Harris- 
burg; the Treasurer of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Edward Martin; a member ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Samuel M. Goodyear, Carlisle; three members 
elected by the Retirement Association from 
among their own number, Marguerite Elder, 
Pittsburgh; Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg, and 
T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg; and one mem- 
ber elected annually by the other six members, 
Warwick M. Oglesby, Harrisburg. It should 
be noted that three of the seven members are 
elected by the individuals contributing. 

By law, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is chairman of the board. The 
retirement board appoints a secretary as an 
administrative executive, employs an actuary 
for expert guidance and information, and em- 
ploys such medical, clerical, or other em- 
ployees as may be necessary. 

H. H. Baish has served continuously as 
secretary since the board was established. 
George B. Buck, New York City, serves as 
consulting actuary for the board and is em- 
ployed by it for the periodic actuarial evalua- 
tions, while L. M. Webster, actuary for the 
State Insurance Department, makes an annual 
audit for the State. Mary E. Peters, the Bu- 
reau Secretary, directs the office activities of 
the 37 clerical employees of the board. 

In addition to the yearly audit by the ac- 
tuary of the State Insurance Department, a 
consulting actuary employed by the board 
makes, as required by law, an actuarial in- 
vestigation of mortality and service experience 
of the contributors and beneficiaries every five 
years, together with an evaluation of the va- 
rious funds accumulated. Upon these findings 
the retirement board adopts the necessary mor- 
tality tables, certifies the rates of deductions 
in salaries, certifies the rates of contributions, 
and the amounts which shall be appropriated 
by the Commonwealth to the fund. 

The retirement board, as required by law, 
keeps a record of all its proceedings, open to 
inspection by the public, and publishes an an- 
nual report showing the condition of the 
various funds, and such other facts, recom- 
mendations, and data as may be of use in the 
advancement of knowledge concerning the re- 
tirement system. 

The retirement board possesses the power 
of a corporation. It is the trustee of the sev- 
eral funds created by the retirement act with 
full power for the control, management, and 
Investment of the funds subject only to re- 
strictions imposed within the retirement act 
itself and by law. It has full power of hold- 
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ing, purchasing, selling, assigning, transfer- 
ring, or disposing of securities and investments. 
Meetings are held the third Monday of each 
month, from September to June inclusive, in 
the offices of the retirement board in Harris- 
burg. During these meetings the board carries 
on the necessary routine, makes investments 
of the funds in approved bonds, passes on ap- 
plications for superannuation and disability re- 
tirements, and makes proper authorization for 
the different payments to be made by the 
board. 

It was the privilege of the members of your 
committee to observe the administrative ma- 
chinery of the retirement offices. The com- 
mittee desires to express satisfaction with the 
information which it received from this visit. 
Doctor Baish was most courteous in his re- 
ception of the committee and in describing the 
details as the various offices were visited, and 
the clerical and secretarial staff gave evidence 
of accurate and detailed information concern- 
ing the detailed activities upon which they were 
engaged. The committee was shown in detail 
the method of adjusting files because of trans- 
fers of teachers; the methods of recording the 
contributions, both representing the districts’ 
share and the individuals’ share; the computa- 
tions and refunds for withdrawals; the method 
of computing retirement allowances; the 
checking of reports from the 2,600 school dis- 
tricts of the State; and the keeping of the 
necessary statistical data for the actuary. 

It was a source of great satisfaction to the 
members of the committee, and should be to 
all members of the retirement system, to know 
that an individual ledger account is kept in 
the retirement board offices with each con- 
tributor and that it is possible, upon request, 
to secure accurate information concerning the 
contributions credited to the individual mem- 
ber together with interest accumulations. Even 
though a personal visit is not possible to the 
retirement board, any member can secure this 
information upon written request. 

As required by law, the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth is the custodian of the several 
funds. The accumulations, which now total 
approximately $82,000,000, are invested almost 
wholly in bonds for the improvement of po- 
litical’ subdivisions of this Commonwealth, 
many of which are school districts; State high- 
way bonds; and in U. S. Treasury notes and 
liberty loans. Bonds are registered, are de- 
posited in the vaults of the State treasury, are 
audited semi-annually by the State, and are 
handled for the clipping of coupons or for audit 
and other purposes only in the presence of 
witnesses. 

A recent audit of the investments of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System 
showed that the funds were in a satisfactory 
condition. The committee takes pleasure in 
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commenting upon this phase of the manage- 
ment of the retirement system and in express- 
ing to the members of the retirement system 
the committee’s confidence in the physical safe- 
ty and the financial security of the funds. 

The committee desires to emphasize to the 
members of this Association the responsibility 
which it has, through its duly elected repre- 
sentatives on the retirement board, in the ad- 
ministrative control and the financial manage- 
ment of the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. 


Is the System Actuarially Sound? 


A retirement system is of little value unless 
the benefits contemplated by the law can be 
guaranteed to the contributors and to the par- 
ticipants. Contributions are made on the as- 
sumption that at retirement, financial benefits 
will be returned to the individuals. When a 
retirement system is in complete operation, 
therefore, the equities for each member of the 
retirement system, as provided by law, should 
be present in the accumulated reserves. 

It is on this basis that development of rates 
or contributions both on the part of individuals 
and the State is made. Factors that determine 
rates in addition to the benefits are length of 
service, salary trends, number of withdrawals 
from the system, number of disability claims, 
mortality rates both in the teaching group and 
the group retired, and interest accumulations 
on investments. These factors must be har- 
monized and integrated. There must be a bal- 
ance between costs and benefits to insure 
safety. For each prospective dollar in bene- 
fits, there must be a corresponding reserve 
built up. The adjustment of these factors 
necessarily is the work of an expert. 

In so far as our system is concerned, the 
amounts paid into reserve funds by individual 
members, the State, and the local districts are 
based upon careful actuarial calculations. 
These calculations were made by George B. 
Buck, a prominent consulting actuary from 
New York City who has served as consulting 
actuary in the development of a number of 
other retirement systems and who has acted 
as consulting actuary for a number of the 
larger insurance companies. : 

In addition to having this expert actuarial 
service available to determine rates sufficient 
to guarantee the benefits desired at the time 
the retirement act was passed, the law provides 
for periodic actuarial investigations. This 
practice is common among the states having 
State-wide teacher retirement systems. In 
Pennsylvania an actuarial investigation was 
made in 1921, shortly after the establishment 
of the system, to determine trends, and, as pro- 
vided by law, every five years thereafter, in 
1925 and 1929, to test the actuarial soundness 
and safety of the system. In addition, a year- 
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ly audit is made by the actuary of the State 
Insurance Department. 

Following the investigation in 1925, it was 
established that funds for the payment of the 
State annuities of present employees were ac- 
cumulating more rapidly than anticipated and 
the rate of contribution on the part of the 
State and local districts was therefore reduced 
from 5.6 per cent of the total payroll of mem- 
bers of the retirement system to 4 per cent. 

The report of the actuary following his in- 
vestigation in 1929 reveals that the funds for 
use in the payment of State annuities of former 
employees are now accumulating at a satis- 
factory rate and that the total liability will be 
accumulated within the period of thirty years 
as originally anticipated when the act was 
established. 

The conclusion of the actuary following his 
investigation for the five-year period ending 
June 30, 1929, is that the system is operating 
on a conservative basis and “that the present 
tables may be continued as a basis for the con- 
tributions of members and the State.” This 
applies also to the situation regarding new 
entrant members to the retirement system as 
well as present employees. 

The report reveals, however, certain varia- 
tions from the original estimates of the ac- 
tuary; namely, larger interest earnings on the 
reserves of the system than anticipated, larger 
numbers of withdrawals from the teaching pro- 
fession than estimated, a lower mortality rate, 
and a larger number of disability retirements 
than expected. 

These variations from the estimated trends 
tend to compensate each other so that as a 
final result they tend to stabilize financial 
aspects of the system. In short, the investiga- 
tion by Mr. Buck revealed that the present as- 
sets together with future contributions at the 
present rates are sufficient to meet the esti- 
mated liabilities. In fact, the balance sheet 
developed by Mr. Buck and the balance sheet 
developed by L. M. Webster, actuary for the 
State Insurance Department, both show a sur- 
plus of approximately $100,000 in a balance 
sheet approximating $128,000,000. 

Mr. Buck in his report to the retirement 
board writes as follows: 


“The results of the valuation and in- 
vestigation show the system to be in a 
very satisfactory condition. The liabil- 
ities of the system have been determined 
on a conservative basis taking into ac- 
count a lower rate of mortality than that 
used as a basis for valuations to date. The 
present assets together with future con- 
tributions at the present rates are shown 
to be sufficient to meet these liabilities. 
As long as the valuations show that this 
condition holds, the future operation of the 
system is secure.” 
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The actuarial soundness and safety of the 
retirement system are therefore attested to, 
not only by the actuary employed by the re- 
tirement board but also by the actuary em- 
ployed by the State. 

Other factors, of course, which make for 
security are the character of investments and 
the custodial safeguards with which the funds 
are protected. The committee has already 
commented upon the former. Concerning the 
latter, it desires to submit the following: 


December 3, 1931 


H. H. BaisH, Secretary 

School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Baish: 

The writer, as the representative of the 
Governor’s office, personally observed the 
entire physical check of the securities dur- 
ing the audit beginning May 2, 1931 and 
would advise that everything was found 
to be in order and as called for by the 
records of both the Treasury and Auditor 
General’s Departments. 

Very truly yours, 


(signed) WILLIAM CONGREVE 


The committe has every reason to believe 


that at the present time the safety of the funds 
from the point of view of both investments and 
custody is satisfactory. 


Trends As Shown by Legislation 


Every legislature since the original enact- 
ment of the retirement law has considered bills 
to amend the retirement law. These may be 
classified as: 

1. Those which enlarged or reduced the bene- 

fits provided for school employees 

2. Those which provided for changes in the 
appropriations to be made by the State 
and local districts. 

The number of the first group has been 
greater than those of the second. The major 
amendments of the first group which became 
law are as follows: 

. Recognizing credit for service rendered 
beyond the age of 62 

. Establishing credit for service rendered 
in the public schools of the State, but 
which was forfeited because of the pro- 
visions of the law in regard to the ques- 
tion of “breaks in service” 

. Including the portion of salaries in ex- 
cess of $2,000 in determining retirement 
allowance 

. Recognizing credit for service in cer- 
tain State-aided schools 

. Recognizing credit for service during the 
World War 
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f. Several amendments concerning the op- 
tions for disability annuitants have been 
made. The original retirement law made 
no distinction between options allowed to 
those retiring on account of superannua- 
tion and to those retiring on account of 
disability. In fact, the law appeared to 
be so indefinite that the Attorney General 
was asked for an opinion. The decision 
of the Attorney General was that options 
were intended only for those retiring on 
account of superannuation. The succeed- 
ing legislature amended the law so that 
it conformed very definitely to the ruling 

’ of the Attorney General. In 1931, how- 
ever, option number one of the disability 
group was restored. 

Amendments which have been introduced 
but which in all cases have failed of passage or 
signature by the Governor are as follows: 

a. Reducing the number of years required 

for an allowance equal to one-half salary 

b. Extending the seventy-year age limit 

c. Providing credit for service other than in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. 

Since the enactment of the retirement act 
only one outstanding bill of the second group 
affecting appropriations has been passed. 
Since State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 was 
accumulating funds at a rate more rapidly 
than anticipated originally, contributions from 
the State and local districts were reduced from 
5.6 per cent to 4 per cent of the total payroll 
of members. In addition to the above, certain 
amendments have been passed providing for 
an allowance to be paid to “Former Teachers.” 
This latter provision requires a separate ap- 
propriation, and is so worded that it is sep- 
arate from the retirement law as such. 

The sponsors of many of the amendments 
proposed have urged their passage on the 
ground of removing inequalities. Opponents 
of the measures frequently gave as-a reason 
for opposition that they were designed from a 
selfish viewpoint and benefited only a few 
people. These points of view must always be 
carefully weighed. The morale of the em- 
ployees is closely associated with their point 
of view. 

Proposed amendments should not be ap- 
proved merely because they meet the desires 
of individual employees. They must be con- 
sidered upon the basis of whether or not the 
improvement resulting to the school system 
as a whole by their adoption is worth the cost. 
It is also important to consider whether an 
amendment proposed to adjust inequalities may 
not result in the addition of other inequalities. 


Tendencies Revealed by Reports to the House 
of Delegates 
Since the passage of the retirement act in 
1917, and particularly since 1919 when the act 
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became effective, the Association has had 
brought to it through the House of Delegates, 
information dealing with the retirement sys- 
tem and retirement problems. This informa- 
tion, in addition to suggestions brought to 
it from the Legislative Committee, has been 
in three forms, namely: 

1. Reports from the secretary of the retire- 
ment board concerning the status of the 
system 

2. Reports from the committees appointed by 
the president of the Association to study 
retirement problems in Pennsylvania 

3. Reports from individuals who attended 
national retirement meetings. 

In so far as the reports to the House of 
Delegates by the secretary of the system are 
concerned, they have. dealt largely with ex- 
planatory statements concerning the retire- 
ment law, the financial status as shown by an- 
nual financial reports, actuarial soundness as 
shown by the reports of the actuary, and the 
status of contributions as shown by appropria- 
tions from the State and local school districts. 

The Committees on Retirement Allowances 
appointed by the president have served largely 
as clearing houses for the consideration of 
changes proposed by individuals and groups 
of individuals, as an aid to the Legislative 
Committee in evaluating legislation and secur- 
ing the necessary appropriation, and as a safe- 
guard in protecting the financial integrity of 
the system. 

It should be noted that these committees were 
active during the period when the retirement 
system was on trial. It was during these early 
years that numerous requests were coming 
from individuals and groups of individuals 
for amendments to the system not fundamental 
to the system as established but, in the main, 
amendments that would result in meeting par- 
ticular situations not covered by the broad 
provisions of the original act. 

It was during this period, also, that the 
State for several years was behind in its ap- 
propriations. It was during this period, also, 
namely in 1924-25, that the first five-year 
actuarial investigation was made to determine 
whether or not the retirement system was 
operating as planned by the actuary, using as 
measures retirements, deaths, contributions, in- 
terest rates, etc. 

The reports during this period, particularly 
for the years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 
reflect, in the main, the following attitudes 
on the part of the committees: 

1. Satisfaction that the Pennsylvania sys- 

tem was actuarially sound 

2. The necessity of the State’s meeting its 
financial obligations when due 

8. Opportunity for the system to have a 
chance to prove its financial stability in 
meeting the provisions of the law before 
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amendments should be introduced affect- 
ing its fundamental structure. 

In so far as giving consideration to any 
changes proposed, the committees of these 
years invariably measured the opportuneness 
of the changes by three criteria, namely: 

1. How do the proposed changes affect the 

actuarial soundness of the system? 

2. What effect will such a change have upon 
the cost to those contributing to its mainte- 
nance? 

38. Are the changes such that the amend- 
ments will result in increased good to the 
school system? 

It is evident in reading these reports that 
the committees regarded changes to the retire- 
ment system during the early years of its 
operation with misgivings. This probably was 
because of fear that should amendments to the 
fundamental law become common, the original 
pattern, which was regarded with such satis- 
faction, might become distorted and possibly 
destroyed. The reports in some instances al- 
most voice a note of thanksgiving for the law 
as it was adopted. The following quotation 
is typical: 

“For the first time in the history of such 
legislation in Pennsylvania, the measure was 
passed upon accepted principles of operation 
and upon expert actuarial determination of 
the cost both to the employee and the public. 

“The result was the establishment of a 
retirement system that probably serves the 
interests of both the school employees and the 
public and that has an unquestionably sound 
financial structure.” 

In 1926 the committee reports its efforts as 
follows: 

1. Safeguarding the interests of the system 
through resisting attempts at unwise 
amendments 

2. Securing State appropriation specified in 
the law 

8. Aiding in the safe and sane administra- 
tion of the law 

4, Securing certain desirable but not funda- 
mental amendments. 

The committee in this report comments upon 
the inexpediency of requesting amendments 
providing for a more generous scale of bene- 
fits with consequent increased cost to the 
employee, the State, and the local district. In 
the report of 1927 the committee emphasizes 
the importance of effective cooperation be- 
tween school employees, local districts, and the 
State and points to the introduction of certain 
well-intentioned but ill-advised amendments by 
certain groups as evidence of lack of coopera- 
tion. 

In the report of this committee, which was 
the last official report dealing with the retire- 
ment system, the late Oliver P. Cornman, 
chairman, concluded as follows: 
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“In conclusion, your committee would 
again call the attention of the Association 
to the comparatively brief period of ex- 
istence of the retirement system, the sound 
financial basis upon which it at present 
rests, and the splendid service it is render- 
ing not only to its members but to the 
schools of the State; and the committee 
would endeavor to impress upon the Asso- 
ciation the desirability of continuing the 
policy of guarding against changes in the 
retirement law in these early years of its 
existence.” 

In 1930 a report was made to the House of 
Delegates by the representative of the Asso- 
ciation who attended the National Council of 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems at Atlantic 
City. This report presented a number of pro- 
posals some of which had been included in 
other retirement systems and others which 
were presented for consideration and study. 

Two quotations are of interest: 


“We have good reason to be proud of our 
Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. We hold the position of 
leadership in several respects. Other sys- 
tems have provisions, however, which it 
may be well for us to consider seriously if 
we are to maintain our position of leader- 
ship.” 

The keynote of the report is probably set 

forth in the second quotation: 

“The best defense of our position of 
leadership in matters of retirement pro- 
visions and policy is a vigorous advance.” 
It is undoubtedly significant that this report 

does not request the enactment of these pro- 
posals into legislation at this time, but rather 
presents them as proposals deserving of at- 
tention and study and suggests as criteria in 
their consideration: 

1. Do the proposals contribute directly or 
indirectly to the improvement of the 
school system? 

2. Will they result in increased cost and if 
so, how will the cost be met? 

8. Is this the expedient time to make these 
amendments to the retirement law? 


Tendencies Revealed through Correspondence 


Correspondence with the committee evi- 
dences a tendency to challenge the social sound- 
ness of the Pennsylvania retirement system. 
“Social soundness” in this connection may be 
defined as the provision that is made under a 
retirement law to provide adequate benefits for 
members and their dependents in such a man- 
ner as will best conserve the interests of the 
common schools.and the community which they 
serve. 

It is evident that there are members of the 
Association who believe that the retirement 
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law does not make adequate provision to pro- 
tect the interests of the dependents of mem- 
bers who, upon reaching the permissive age of 
retirement, elect to continue in service rather 
than to retire. Since one cannot elect an op- 
tion which would protect dependents and con- 
tinue in service, the death of such a member 
leaves his family with no other resources, as 
far as the retirement system is concerned, than 
his contributions. Therefore, some members be- 
lieve that more elastic and comprehensive pro- 
visions should be made to cover such cases. 

There are also members of the Association 
who go a step farther in maintaining that the 
retirement system is weak inasmuch as it does 
not provide “safe and sure benefits” for those 
teachers who die a few months or years before 
the permissive age of retirement. At least 
one critic believes the system should “operate 
in such a way that annuities would be provided 
for any mortality age and retirement.” In 
other words, there are members of the Asso- 
ciation who would amend the retirement laws 
in such a manner that the type of benefits now 
offered by old line insurance companies might 
be secured to the members of the retirement 
association. 

It has been pointed out that since the incep- 
tion of the retirement system in 1917 there 
have been members who have attempted to se- 
cure additional benefits by changes that would 
affect the fundamental frame work of the re- 
tirement system. 

Among the factors that have invited changes 
to the system at this time are the following: 


a. Certain retired members of the Associa- 
tion died without making use of options 
which would have secured annuities to 
their dependents. Others died within a 
few years of the age for permissive re- 
tirement. Still others having reached 
that age elected to continue in service and 
died in active service with no opportunity 
to elect annuities for those who were de- 
pendent. 

b. It has been pointed out by those who de- 
sire changes in the retirement laws, look- 
ing forward to more comprehensive re- 
tirement benefits, that the system has 
been in force for twelve years and that 
we surely have learned something in that 
time and that experience should enable 
us to modify the retirement law in such 
a manner as will benefit both the system 
and the members. 

c. There is also a tendency at the present 
time to look with growing favor upon a 
paternalistic form of government. Un- 
employment insurance, old age pensions, 
industrial insurance, in short a broader 
view of the responsibility of the State 
for the welfare of the individuals who 

serve it is beginning to affect our think- 
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ing, not only about pensions, but also the 
whole field covered by the individual’s 
relations to the State. 

While it has been a cardinal principle to 
those who worked for the establishment of the 
retirement system to preserve a balance be- 
tween costs and benefits to insure safety, it is 
evident that some of the measures proposed to 
secure more comprehensive benefits will neces- 
sitate greatly increased costs to the teachers, 
to the local districts, and to the State, if the 
policy of actuarial soundness is to be main- 
tained. There are, however, those members 
who desiring greater benefits predict that the 
teachers will gladly make greater contributions 
to secure more attractive benefits. 

Inasmuch as the factors which influence 
one’s thinking on this subject vary during a 
period of years for any one individual and are 
never quite the same for any two individuals, 
covering as they do such wide variables as 
age and years of service, a married or unmar- 
ried state, dependents or the absence of them, 
salary earned, insurance carried, to say noth- 
ing of one’s ideas regarding pensions in gen- 
eral and specifically the responsibility of the 
State for the welfare of teachers, it follows 
that there can be no absolute uniformity of 
thought concerning the provisions which make 
a retirement system socially sound. 

The committee, after careful consideration 
of the suggestions and criticisms from mem- 
bers of the Association, suggests the follow- 
ing as a partial answer: 


1. A retirement system should be established 
and maintained on sound actuarial prin- 
ciples. For each prospective dollar in 
benefits there should be a corresponding 
reserve built up by the contributions made 
by teachers, by the local districts or the 
State, or by all contributors. 


2. Under the present plan of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, contributions to the re- 
serves from which benefits are made, and 
will be made in the future, are paid in 
part by the teachers and in part by the 
local districts and the State. 

3. The fundamental principles which under- 
lie sound retirement systems are similar 
to those which form the basis for sound 
insurance companies. The _ beneficiary 
may have any benefit he may desire pro- 
vided that he, or someone else for him, 
makes a contribution that will take care 
of the particular benefit that has been 
chosen. 


4. It follows that it is possible for the mem- 
bers of our retirement association to have 
any type of benefit, either in the form 
of death benefit, insurance, disability, and 
superannuation annuities, together with 
any option for which members, and, what 


is of great importance, for which the local 
districts and the State are willing to pay. 


. The organization of a retirement system, 


therefore, involves the setting up of such 
benefits as teachers and the other con- 
tributors are agreed upon. Costs and 
standards of administration are then de- 
termined by mortality tables and for- 
mulas which are actuarially sound. Ex- 
treme individual cases of excessive bene- 
fits, or a lack of them, do not necessarily 
prove that the system is to be considered 
either actuarially or socially unsound. 


. Since the local districts and the State 


make joint contributions with the teach- 
ers to maintain our School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System, we must examine the 
social philosophy which justifies the pay- 
ment of public money to provide annu- 
ities for teachers. Those who defend an- 
nuities paid for in part, or wholly, by the 
public do so on the ground that a system 
of retirement whereby teachers who have 
become incapacitated may be removed 
from the profession is a direct benefit to 
public welfare. 


. As a corollary to the foregoing reason for 


the interest of the public in a retirement 
system for teachers, it may also be stated 
that it is only when members of the pro- 
fession are assured of safe and adequate 
personal benefits and that under certain 
conditions these benefits may be assigned 
to dependents, that there are that stability 
within the professional group and that 
tranquillity of mind concerning self and 
the welfare of dependents that secure 
the highest type of professional service. 


. These questions then arise: 


a. In order that the best interests of 
the public may be conserved, what 
age should be fixed for permissive 
and compulsory retirement? 

b. How large an annuity should be 
provided in order that teachers who 
should retire may have the means to 
do so? What steps is the public jus- 
tified in taking to insure the retire- 
ment of teachers who should retire? 

c. Just how far should benefits earned 
by members be transferable to de- 
pendents in order that tranquillity 
of mind and stability of the profes- 
sional group may be attained which 
shall in turn result in higher pro- 
fessional service to the public? 


. When is a retirement system socially 


sound? Can an answer be determined 
that will preserve the equities of those 
vitally concerned, namely: 

a. The public 
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b. The teaching profession, considered 
as a unit 

c. Individual teachers, i.e., special 
cases. 


An Analysis in the Form of Questions of the Major 

Problems Developed by the Committee 

In an attempt to secure more specific an- 

swers to the major problems that have been 
brought before the committee, the following 
questions were formulated and submitted to 
George B. Buck: 

1. Is the experience such that additional 
benefits can be obtained with the present 
rates of contributions? 

2. Is it possible to obtain the present bene- 
fits with lower rates? 

3. What has been the mortality experience 
as compared with the expectancy of the 
mortality tables used in determining 
rates? 

4, What teacher benefits (in terms of 
money) have been added or removed by 
amendments since the passage of the act? 

5. What effect have those additions or re- 
movals had upon the actuarial and finan- 
cial status of the system? 

6. Disregarding rates and giving considera- 
tion only to teachers’ benefits: 

a. Is it desirable to reduce the permis- 
sive age limit of retirement? 

b. Is it advisable to reduce the com- 
pulsory age limit of retirement? 

c. Is it advisable to reduce the length 
of service limit for disability retire- 
ment? 

d. Is it desirable to modify retirement 

options after age 62? 

Is it desirable to secure a retirement 
option before age 62? Would the 
securing of such a retirement option 
affect the actuarial soundness of the 
system? 

f. From your experience and knowl- 
edge of other teacher-retirement 
systems, what features are desirable 
but not contained in the Pennsyl- 
vania system? Example — death 
benefits on a fifty-fifty basis. 

7. What is the answer in terms of cost and 
rates to the answers in question num- 
ber 6? 

8. What modifications are required to guar- 
antee annuities at any mortality age or 
voluntary retirement age? 

9. Does the accrued liability of present em- 
ployees represent an obligation for serv- 
ice prior to 1919 and all service of pres- 
ent employees after 1919 including future 
service after 1931? 

10. Will you present a statement dealing with 
accrued liability? 
a. Obligations represented in terms of 
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service of present employees? 

b. Translation of this obligation in 
terms of dollars? 

c. On the basis of present rates of con- 
tributions, what is the approximate 
time in which this obligation will be 
wholly accumulated? 

d. Will the accrued liability at the 
present rate of accumulation be 
wholly accumulated before the ter- 
mination of all service rendered by 
present employees? 


It should be noted that these questions cover 
not only the desirability of adding to the re- 
tirement system some of the suggestions made, 
but also the amount of money or additional 
cost, if any, that will be necessary to provide 
these amendments, and information as _ to 
whether or not the additional benefits can be 
secured with no change in the present con- 
tributions to the retirement system either from 
the State, the local district, or the individual. 

The committee has been advised by the ac- 
tuary that answers to these questions will in- 
volve considerable expense on the part of the 
Association. An estimate of such expense has 
been requested from Mr. Buck. Your commit- 
tee is of the opinion that before any recom- 
mendations are made as to actual change, the 
Association should be fully informed of the 
cost not only of securing the actuarial answers 
but, in addition, the cost, if any, to the differ- 
ent groups of contributors to the system. 


Conclusions 

Following is a summary of the opinions 

reached by your committee; namely, that: 

1. The retirement system, measured by its 
primary purpose to improve the school 
system through the elimination from ac- 
tive service of those who become unfit, 
through the recognition of teaching as 
a profession, through alleviating finan- 
cial problems of old age, is fulfilling, by 
and large, the purposes for which it was 
organized. 

2. The funds of the system have been care- 
fully and wisely invested, and the safety 
of tangible assets is guaranteed by the 
fact that they are in the custody of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

8. The system is actuarially sound and safe 
since a satisfactory balance between bene- 
fits provided in the law and contributions 
for the accumulation of reserves has been 
attested to both by the expert actuary em- 
ployed by the retirement board and by 
the actuary employed by the State in each 
of the two five-year periodic evaluations, 
namely in 1924 and 1929. 

4. No modifications which increased the 
rates of contributions have been made 

through legislation since the passage of 
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the retirement law. Repeatedly, however, 
amendments have been introduced which 
would have necessitated a revision of the 
basic structure of the law, namely, an in- 
crease in contributions on the part of the 
State, the local districts, and the individ- 
ual members of the systems. 


. Reports to the House of Delegates by re- 
tirement committees of the Association 
reveal, in the main, a desirability of avoid- 
ing changes in the retirement law in the 
early years of its existence. 


It should be noted that at the last meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates, the report 
presented by the representative of the 
Association to the National Council of 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems included a 
number of proposals for consideration 
and study. 


. An analysis of the communications re- 
ceived by the committee reveals a wide 
divergence of opinion relative to the 
State’s justification for the development 
of a retirement system and the extent to 
which increased social benefits should be 
provided to the member and his depend- 
ents. 


In a number of instances, the records 
show that the fault was not with the sys- 
tem but was due primarily to a lack of 
knowledge concerning the options avail- 
able in the system or to a decision to dis- 
regard the benefits provided by the op- 
tions. In other instances, the difficulty 
has been due to the fact that the benefit 
desired did not exist within the retire- 
ment system. 


The committee has reached no decision 
concerning the desirability of. adding the 
different benefits suggested. The addi- 
tion of any benefits should come only 
after members of the Association have 
had full opportunity to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of different possibilities and 
the costs involved to the State, to the local 
districts, and to the members themselves. 


. In some instances tables have not been 
developed to permit the retirement board 
to give full and prompt information con- 
cerning the retirement allowances possible 
under the different options. It recom- 
mends that as speedily as possible these 
tables be developed and that with each 
application for retirement, the retirement 
board include a complete statement ex- 
plaining to the member the purposes of 
the options now included in the retirement 
system. 

. The members of this Association, particu- 
larly through local branches and conven- 
tion districts, should study the present re- 


tirement law so that all may be more 
familiar with its present provisions. 

9. The Association should be fully informed 
concerning progress of retirement laws in 
other states and that the Association as 
such should be represented directly at the 
meetings of the National Council of 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems. 

10. Any amendments involving an added cost 
to the system be proposed only after full 
information has been had from a reliable 
actuary concerning the possible added cost 
in dollars to the State, to the local dis- 
tricts, or to the members themselves. 

11. The continued success of our retirement 
system in a real way is dependent upon 
the maintenance of an active spirit of co- 
operation on the part of all parties con- 
cerned. This was clearly recognized by 
the early advocates of the system and was 
given expression by the early committees 
in the statement: “It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the effective cooperation be- 
tween the school employees, the local dis- 
tricts, and the State which has thus been 
established should be fostered in every 
legitimate way.” 


Bibliography 
The committee commends the following for 


careful reading to those members of the Asso- 
ciation who are interested in the Pennsylvania 
Retirement System: 


Contributions by members of the Association 
at its annual meetings, particularly in 1916 

Reports of the Legislative Committees for 
1918 and 1919 

Reports by the Retirement Committee in 
1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927 

The annual reports of the retirement board 
together with a statement of the law and 
explanatory statement in 1926 

Reports of the National Council of Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Systems for the years 
1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931 

Report of the Michigan Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Commission, 1931 

The May, 1924, Research Bulletin of the 
N.E.A., “Teachers’ Retirement Allow- 
ances” 

The May, 1928, Research Bulletin of the 
N.E.A., “The Advance of the Teacher Re- 
tirement Movement” 

The November, 1930, Research Bulletin of 
the N.E.A., “Current Issues in Teacher 
Retirement,” with comparisons of the vari- 
ous features of the Pennsylvania system 
with those of other states 

A Study of the Adequacy and Effectiveness 
of the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System, a doctor’s dissertation 
by Reuben T. Shaw, 1926 
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The Social Philosophy of Pensions with a 
Review of Existing Pension Systems for 
Professional Groups, by Henry S. Pritch- 
ett. Bulletin 25 of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York City. 1930. 

A Study of Retired Members of the Penn- 
sylvania School Employes’ Retirement 
System. Research Division of the N.E.A. 
(Preliminary report.) 

A careful reading of these will provide not 
only a background of the struggles and com- 
promises necessary to secure our present sys- 
tem, but will give the reader the points of view 
of different philosophies of retirement, will 
provide opportunity for a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Pennsylvania law, and will, in 
addition, form an excellent basis for compar- 
ing benefits and costs of our present system 
with those in effect in other states. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. LEE GILMORE, Oakmont 
ELIZABETH LEDWIDGE, Pittsburgh 
C. W. LILLIBRIDGE, Smethport 
Mrs. AMY MorGAN, Scranton 
J. B. RicHEY, McKeesport 
R. T. SHAW, Philadelphia 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Bloomsburg, 
Chairman 
H. E. GAYMAN, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary and Director 
of Research, who acted as 
Secretary of the Committee 





Report of the Committee on Tenure 
Problems 


To the House of Delegates of the P.S.E.A.: 

The past year has been one of unusual activ- 
ity on the part of the Tenure Committee. 
Many happenings have occurred that marked 
the year as an unusual one in so far as stabil- 
ity of the teaching profession is concerned. 
Contests for political control with consequent 
retaliatory methods, the economic depression, 
and the attendant difficulty to collect adequate 
taxes in some communities, have resulted in the 
unjust dismissal of efficient teachers in certain 
school districts. 

On the other hand, your committee and all 
those who strive for continuous service of effi- 
cient teachers have reasons to be heartened 
even in the face of these discouraging factors. 

Governor Pinchot had as one of the planks 
of his campaign platform “security in office for 
competent teachers.” On March 25, during the 
early part of the legislative session, your chair- 
man upon the invitation of James N. Rule, then 
Acting Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
met with representatives of the P.S.E.A., of 
the State School Directors’ Association, and of 
the State Council of Education in the Gover- 
nor’s office. The meeting was called for the 
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purpose of formulating legislation which would 
give security in office to competent teachers. 
This was followed by a conference with the 
legislative committee of the State Council of 
Education on March 26 in the office of the 
State Superintendent. 

The outcome of these conferences was the 
formulation of legislation strengthening the 
section of the School Code which deals with the 
dismissal of teachers by boards of school di- 
rectors. The amendment follows: 

“No principal or teacher who has been 
in continuous service in any school district 
for five years may be dismissed at any time 
or be denied re-election for a succeeding 
term by the board of school directors ex- 
cept on account of immorality, incompe- 
tency, intemperance, cruelty, negligence, 
or for the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act; and before any prin- 
cipal or teacher who has been in continu- 
ous service in a school district for five 
years may be dismissed or denied re-elec- 
tion for a succeeding term, such principal 
or teacher must be granted a hearing be- 
fore the board of school directors of the 
district. Notice in writing specifying in 
detail the charges against any such prin- 
cipal or teacher shall be served upon him 
or her at least ten days before the date of 
hearing, and at the hearing the principal 
or teacher may be represented by counsel 
and may call witnesses in his or her de- 
fense; Provided that a board of school di- 
rectors may construe as continuous serv- 
ice a period of cumulative service inter- 
rupted by absence or absences for reasons 
approved by said board of school directors. 

“Nothing contained in this section shall 
be held to limit the right of any board of 
school directors to reduce the number of 
teachers employed in any school district 
when such reduction shall be due to a nat- 
ural diminution of the number of pupils in 
said school district.” 

It should be noted that this amendment con- 
tained these major provisions: 

1. A probationary period of five years 

2. Specific reasons for dismissal 

3. Opportunity for a hearing before the 

board of school directors 

4, Presentation of charges in writing 

5. Right to have witnesses and be repre- 

sented by counsel 

6. It retained for the board of school direc- 

tors the right to reduce the number of 

teachers because of a reduction in the 
number of pupils 

This legislative proposal was incorporated in 
the Omnibus Bill, so designated because it con- 
tained practically all the amendments to the 
School Code. It was introduced into the Sen- 
ate as a part of the legislative program of the 
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Department of Public Instruction and with its 
full support. 

On April 21 your chairman, together with 
several members of the Legislative Committee, 
was present at a hearing on this portion of the 
bill before the Senate Committee on Education 
in the Senate Chamber at Harrisburg. It was 
the privilege of your chairman to speak for 
the bill before the committee. The action of 
the Senate Committee on Education was un- 
favorable to this amendment. Successive at- 
tempts to have favorable action on _ this 
amendment met with defeat in the House 
Education Committee and on the floor of the 
House itself. 


Your committee is gratified to report, how- 
ever, an important amendment to the Continu- 
ing Contract. You may recall that the Con- 
tinuing Contract as approved by our Associa- 
tion as tenure legislation in 1929 contained a 
sixty-day notification clause. This was elimi- 
nated in the progress of the bill through the 
legislature at that time. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Education during the past session, while 
unfavorable to the tenure amendment, did, how- 
ever, add to the Continuing Contract the sixty- 
day notification clause for which this Associa- 
tion contended in 1929. 


The net result, therefore, of the 1931 legisla- 
tion so far as tenure is concerned, is the 
strengthening of the Continuing Contract by 
the inclusion of a sixty-day clause requiring 
either boards of school directors or teachers 
to give notice in writing at least sixty days 
before the end of the school term if either 
party desires to terminate the contract. This 
marks a great accomplishment. 


Your committee has felt that the Continuing 
Contract marked a great advance in guaran- 
teeing to competent teachers continuous serv- 
ice. As I indicated in my report last year, it 
required for the first time in Pennsylvania a 
written contract between boards of school di- 
rectors and teachers, and furthermore a writ- 
ten notice of dismissal. Moreover, it appeared 
to have the general approval of boards of 
education. 


It is with regret, however, that your commit- 
tee reports evasions of the law. Studies that 
have been made and cases that have been 
brought to the attention of members of the 
committee reveal that in a number of instances 
boards of school directors have given blanket 
dismissals to the entire teaching force and, at a 


later period, re-employed the majority of them ° 


and in some instances all of them. In so far 
as the committee has been able to determine, 
it would appear that this practice results from 
two motives: 1. An attempt to use the teach- 
ing force for political bartering and retalia- 
tion; 2. An attempt to evade increment pro- 
visions of salary schedules; and 3. An attempt 


openly to defy the application of the Continu- 
ing Contract Law. 

Blanket dismissals constitute a blot upon the 
name of free education in this State. They 
break down the morale of the teaching force. 
Teachers in Pennsylvania come to their posi- 
tion with training at the expense of themselves 
and of the Commonwealth. They come to their 
positions with certificates from State authority 
that they are qualified to teach boys and girls 
certain subjects enumerated. As_ teachers 
teach from year to year they should become 
more efficient teachers. The large enrolment 
at professional schools of education during the 
summer sessions is evidence of their desire to 
become efficient teachers. 

In addition, blanket dismissals may nullify 
the benefits of the retirement system. In in- 
stances where teachers with years of devoted 
and efficient service are deprived of their posi- 
tions previous to retirement age and are un- 
able to secure new positions because of their 
advanced age, they cannot reap the privileges 
of the retirement system to which they are 
legally entitled after a career of faithful serv- 
ice in the schools of the Commonwealth. 

Your committee presents for the considera- 
tion of this body the following amendment to 
the Continuing Contract for presentation at 
the next session of the legislature as a means 
of making impossible wholesale and blanket 
dismissals of competent teachers: 

“Termination of the contracts of large num- 
bers of teachers in any district in an effort to 
evade the provisions of this section shall be 
considered a violation of the provisions of this 
act and shall be cause for withholding part or 
all of the State appropriation due the district 
unless reasons for such action have been pre- 
sented to and approved by the State Council 
of Education.” 

The Committee requests that any irregulari- 
ties in so far as unjust dismissals are con- 
cerned, be brought to its immediate attention 
in order that it may have at hand full informa- 
tion regarding the operation of the Continuing 
Contract and in order that it may continue to, 
study and, if necessary, formulate such other 
amendments for presentation at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature as will guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the Continuing Contract law and 
make impossible unjust dismissals and thus 
guarantee to the childhood of Pennsylvania the 
continuous service of efficient teachers. 


A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 

Florence M. Franklin, Pittsburgh 
Charles S. Kniss, Juniata, Altoona 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 

J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 

Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 

James R, Gilligan, Chairman, Dunmore 
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,» whose address is 





Pennsylvania State Education Association 
We, the undersigned, all of whom are properly certified members of the 1931 House 
of Delegates of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, do hereby petition the 
Executive Council of the Association to have the name of 


, Pa., placed on the pref- 





mnie ballot as a candidate for State Delegate to the estate of the National 
Education Association to be held in Atlantic City, N. J., June 27-July 1, 1932. 








SIGNATURE OF DELEGATE 


ADDRESS 
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Report of the Committee on 
Legislation 
(Continued from page 322) 


of worth-while educational legislation enacted; 
and third, for the ready responses which came 
from all members of the Association when 
call was sent to them for help and for the 
work done by various affiliated agencies with- 
out which so satisfactory a legislative accom- 
plishment would not have been possible. As 
was said in the Committee report two years 
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ago, the Legislative Committee would not have 
you think that all good legislation was secured 
through its efforts nor that it was the chief 
agent in defeating undesirable legislation, but 
it would like you to believe that it did all it 
could do in both fields. 

It places its work before you for your con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully submitted for the Legislative 
Committee, 

CHARLES S. DAVIs, 


Chairman 
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Memoranda 
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NO TEACHER IS FREE! 


FROM THE POSSIBILITY OF SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
But YOU can be free from the worry of Debt with a membership 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


Write today, there is no tomorrow. A card will bring complete information, and 
may save you much worry in the future 























TELEPHONE ATLANTIC 5500 - 
here must be no suffer- 


Private Exchange ing, no want — on 


His day... 


“The Best of Everything To Eat” 
Will you make one more 

child happy on 
Albert L. Brahm Co. Christmas? 





MEATS This year our task is such 
a great one... 


Poultry, Produce, Butter, Eggs, 
Cheese, Groceries and Fish Give through the Salvation 


Army Christmas Fund, 425 
Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
or to the Army in your own 
home town... 








404-406 PENN AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Compliments 


Stage Scenery and Draperies} | Hilldorfer’s Market 














TPPINS : 
WEEE INS Diamond Market 
TIFFIN.OHIO 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST PITTSBURGH 


PENNA. 
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race Martins Schoo 


“a school discrimin discrimi: 


Secretarial forAdults 
18% Floor Keenan — 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


NO SOLICITORS 





TO SERVE YOU 


Is our purpose. Classes in all Com- 
mercial subjects beginning every Mon- 
day in both day and night school. 
Individual instruction given to every 
student. 


THE MORTON SCHOOL 


Penhurst 7680 WOOD AND ROSS 
“If You Want the Best” 

















The School Unusual 
MISS CONLEY’S SCHOOL 


Secretarial for young women 
6214 Walnut Street 
East End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Twenty-one years old 


Entrance requirements—four years academic work 











The ELLIS SCHOOL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(College Preparation 
a Specialty 


4860 and 4850 Ellsworth Avenue 
Telephone Schenley 9752 

















GOODWIN SCHOOL 


In the Center of East Liberty 
MOntrose 6041 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR COLLEGE 
DAY and EVENING SESSIONS 
Pupils Enrolled at Any Time 
Write or Teleph for € 
DRAMATIC ART 
PUBLIC SPEAKING—DRAMATIC ART-—-EXPRESSION 
Develops Poise, Confidence and Personality 


Private and class instruction for pupils of all ages. Also indi- 
vidual and class instruction for stammering and all speech defects. 





PENN-CENTER BUILDING 
6124 Center Ave., East End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Near East Liberty Station and All Car Lines 





BYRON W. KING SCHOOL 


English for Radio Work 
Voice Public Speaking 
Diction Stage-craft 
Make-up Dancing 
Pantomime Directing 
Speech defects corrected ing, cleft 





palate, ete. 
Phone or write for catalogue 
Second Semester, February 2, 1932 
Summer Session, June 13, 1932 


GRIMES AVENUE & ZARA STREET 
Telephone—EVerglade 1124 























MRS. PINKERTON’S SCHOOL 


Specializes in the 
Training of 
Secretaries 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Professional Building 
429 Penn Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Atlantic 0414 











Art as a Career 
Maxime M. Kelly School 
of 
Fashion Art 


Phone Schenley 6575 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4502 Sth Ave. 























THE FAIRFAX APARTMENT HOTEL 


Fifth Ave. at Craig 
Official hotel — uarters ar Thee } . State 
Education Association delegate 
We extend a cordial invitation to all members attending 


convention. 
For reservations, communicate with 
GREEN B. GIBSON, Manager Ma. 4030 
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PITTSBURGH 


HOTELMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Welcome You to Pittsburgh 


FORT PITT HOTEL 
1 Oth Street and Penn Avenue 


HOTEL HENRY 
5th Avenue at Smithfield Street 


PITTSBURGHER HOTEL 
Diamond Street at Cherry Way 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
Sixth Street at Penn Avenue 


SCHENLEY HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue and Grant Boulevard 


WEBSTER HALL HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue near Craig Street 


WILLIAM PENN HOTEL 
Wm. Penn Way at Sixth Avenue 


PENN LINCOLN HOTEL 
Penn Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


We Recommend the Above Hotels 












































STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 








ete seeasty 








Two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who complete any 
one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree 
curriculum, 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate 
degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high and senior high school 
fields, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Music, and Kindergarten. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg ........ PRN es ooze Ne caine serie basic ws cee eoes Francis B. Haas 
ASRTISOTTUR «6 6.50.66 0070 RQUBEEIAUOASOR: oo. 555 051010 5:16 504s tiene wits vee Robert M. Steele 
CHENEY «0000500008 Industrial Arts and Home Economics....... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
SEE RA He ee eT a ee or ea prec G. C. L. Riemer 
E. Stroudsburg ..... ROMEUEN AUUNCMUIORD 0.55: o.osin 5: o:0'5: scieisieib tistae's T. T. Allen 
HEGIMBOTO 2. .0000:00% PGE MU CUORUION  6.65650.0'e5 0b ose eseascoeuees C. C. Crawford 
STIGIATD 6555 565005068 Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music.Charles R. Foster 
BULSOWN ..0.0056500% Library and Ast TGNCAION .20:6606000000s A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven ........ Kindergarten Education ................00- Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield .......... Home Economics and Music .............. William R. Straughn 
Millersville ......... Library—Industrial Arts ...............+6+ Landis Tanger 
Pr IRIR DIS 25 /scosd Ae onic erie Sees aoa s ae ota Wis einln Sb ws See ; 
Slippery Rock ..... PRED NUCTAEMOCRNIOR io ocsaie de inisic ones 808 6S os OR J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ...... .- Health Education and Music ............... Norman W. Cameron 


All institutions offer two-year curricula, two-year advanced curriculum in 
elementary education for Normal School graduates, four-year curriculum in ele- 
mentary education, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school field. 
Curricula in special fields are offered only in designated institutions. 


Catalogs on request—Address the President 
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